























ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1855. 


We this week redeem our promise, and devote a Supplement to 
the three leading Art Exhibitions—viz., the Royal Academy of Arts, 
the Old Society of Painters in Water-Colours and the New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Our range of selection is, indeed, large—the three Exhibitions | 
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from which our Engravings are made, including 2228 works of | Then “the rules of the Royal Academy will not ot allow a picture to 
art, contributed by more than 1000 different artists. | be copied —even at daybreak—while it is within the walls of the 

The difficulty of selection from so large a range, is, indeed, great ; | Academy, and the painter himself (mind this !) is only too anxious 
but the difficnlty is still greater than many will at first imagine. | to have his labours made known to the tens of thousands who have 
By some publishers it is thought (very foolishly we are sure) that | nochance of ever visiting the Academy. This harsh and foolish rule 
an engraving of a picture in so popular a paper as the ILLUSTRATED F is confined to the Academy ; no other Art Exhibition in London 
Lonpon Newswould interfere with its sale as a separate engraving. | has so unmeaning an exclusion, And this rule as respects the 
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Academy is additionally harsh. Some of your best artists reserve 
their last strokes to the last moment, and are naturally unwilling, 
therefore, to suffer a drawing to be made from what they consider 
is still unfinished work. As young blood is admitted into the 
Academy this most unnecessary regulation will surely be rescinded. 

In spite of a rule so useless and unmeaning, we have this week 
the pleasure of presenting to our readers five pictures from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition: two by two of the most distinguished 
of the Academicians—Mr. Maclise and Mr. Creswick ; and one by 
a very distinguished Associate—Mr. F. R. Pickersgill. The re- 


maining two are by very able and still improving artists—Mr. 
Ansdell and Mr. Faed—already established favourites with critics 
and connoisseurs, and—almost better still—with the public at 
large. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We have heard three remarks made about the present Exhibition that 
have much good sense to recommend them. First, that the Exhibition is 
but ill-supported either by talent or numbers; second, that portraits pre- 
vail more largely than has been seen since the death of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; and, third, that the hanging of the pictures has been in several 
remarkable instances (to which we shall have occasion to refer as we pro- 
ceed) manifestly unjust. 

Of the fifteen hundred and fifty-eight works of art exhibited, only one 
hundred and sixty-four have been contributed by members of the Aca- 
demy—and these are hung in every instance in the best places—on the 
line, It will be said by some within the walls of the Academy that this 
ninth part of the Exhibition is the Exhibition itself; but this is very far 
from the case. True it is that, with a very few exceptions, all the best 
works are contributed by members of the Academy ; but not less true is it 
that some of the very worst, and those among the best hung, proceed 
from this favourite body. 

The rules of the Academy allow a member to exhibit not more than 
eight works of art. This year only three members, and those three por- 
trait-painters, avail themselves of this privilege. These three are Mr. 
H. W. Pickersgill, Mr. Frank Grant, and Sir William Ross. The next 
most prolific contributor is another portrait-painter, Mr. Boxall, who 
treats us with seven portraits. In the next great number, the land 
painters vie with the portrait-painters. Thus Mr. Lee (a hanger) sends 
six landscapes, and Sir John Watson Gordon contributes six portraits; 
thus Mr. £!duey Cooper, an Associate, sends six landscapes and cows; and 
Mr. Thorburn, another Associate, contributes six miniatures. From Mr. 
Creswick we have (we are happy to think) five most excellent pictures. 
Others contribute four, three, and two works of art, while eight send 
only one each, and twelve are absentees. 

Among the members who are absentees we may mention all the archi- 
tects—Barry, Hardwick, Smirke, and Cockerell ; one sculptor—the elder 
Westmacott ; and five painters—viz., the two Landseers, Mulready, Chalon, 
and Cook. In the list of Associates we miss, with regret, Mr. Alfred 
Elmore and Mr. Frank Stone. We can ill spare the rich Italian banditt; 
scenes of the one, or the momentary thoughts and unuttered sighs of the 
other, 

Our readers who live remote from London, and who have no opportu- 
nity of examining the Exhibition for themselves, will thank us for a 
general notion of the arrangements of the rooms. In the Kast or Great 
Room, the places of honour on the line are given to Mr. Maclise’s “ Or- 
Jando,” Mr. Herbert's “ Lear and Cordelia,” Mr. Hart's “ Captivity of 
Eccelino,” Mr, EK. W. Cooke's “ North Sea Breeze on the Dutch Coast,” 
and a“ Scene from Spenser,” by Mr. F. BR. Pickersgill. These are the 
first pictures that engage attention when viewed from the Centre Room. 
As we follow the line a little nearer and still more intently, other pictures 
of merit, but of less dimensions, are observable. Thus here is a 
female head (eatrice) by the President, Sir Charles Eastlake ; another 
female head (Christabel) by Mr. Dyce, two small Websters, a charming 
Augustus Egg, a little Leslie, two small Friths, three Copes of reasonable 
size and average merit, and asmall John Lewis that more than 
repays the minutest examination. Above these the portraits engross 
all the available space. Over Mr. Maclise’s “ Orlando,” a “ Yeomanry 
Officer on Horseback,” of the size of life, scowls on the canvas of Mr. F. 
Grant. Over Mr, Herbert's “ Lear and Cordelia” is seen a full-length 
of “ Joseph Robinson Pease, Eeq.,” of Hesslewood, East Yorkshire, painted 
by Sir John Gordon, and presented to Mr. Pease, as the Catalogue informs 
us, “ by his friends and neighbours.” Over the “ Tyrant of Padua,” by 
Mr. Hart, hangs a full-length of “Colonel Haldyard, painted for the 
Town-hall of Stokesley ; and over Mr. Pickeragill's “ Britomart” is seen 
“ Mr. Gladstone” at full-length, in the robes of the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—those very robes which Mr. Disraeli surrendered to him 
#0 unwillingly. The spaces between these conspicuous full-lengths are 
occupied by other portraits of mach greater merit—some by Mr. Grant, 
not a few by Sir John Watson Gordon; Mr. Desanges standing his ground 

modestly and ably among them all. uf 

Stepping westward, we enter the “ Middle Room ;” and here, on each 
side of the west door are hung two scenes of maternal gratitude—one by 
Mr. Hook, the other by Mr, Millais. Mr. Hook's picture is called 
“ The Gratitude of the Mother of Moses for the Safety of her Child;” 
and Mr. Millais’s is entitled “ The Rescue.” The Scriptural incident is 
well known—the infant Moses rescued from a watery grave. Mr. 
Millais’s is a scene from everyday life—the rescue by a London fireman— 
areal Higginbottom—of a family of infants, and the expressive gratitude 
of the mother at the restoration of her children. The central spot, on 
the north side, is occupied by Mr. Hart's “ Othello and Iago,” crowned by 
an admirable full-length portrait of “ Sir Peter Laurie,” by Mr. Grant. 
Other pictures in position in this room that arrest attention may be for 
the present summarily dismissed. “ The Nearest Way in Summer Time,” 
by Mr. Creswick and Mr. Ansdell (Engraved in this Supplement, p.545) , 
the “ Scotch Gamekeeper,” by Mr. Ansdell (another feature in our paper 
of this week, p. 540); two clever Scottish Kirk scenes—-one by Mr. V’hillip, 
the other by Mr. Stirling; a fine head of the “ Bishop of Mauritius,” by 
Toxall; and one not less fine, by the same artist, of “ Mr. Rendel, the 
Engineer ;" Mr. Egg’s excellent and suggestive twin picture of the “ Life 
and Death of the Second Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers Family ;" 
Mr. Solomon's “Contrast;” Mr. Johnston's “ Abdication of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” Mr, Glass’s “ Prairie Scenes ;” . Sant’s “ Fortune. 
Teller;” Mr. F. Goodall'’s “ Arrest of a FP t Royalist;” Mr. 
Herbert's portrait of “ Horace Vernet ;" “ A FraitPicce,”’ by Mr. Lanes; 
Mr. Poole’s “ Scene from the Decameron ;" Mr. Hotaley’s “ Scene from 
Don Quixote ;” a full-length of “ Archdeacon Sinclair,” by Mr. Horsley ; 
and a half-length of “ Sir Edwin Landseer,” by Mr. F. Grant. 

In the West Room four very large pictures engross, and not impro. 
perly, a very large portion of the room. Two areof Royal Academicians, 
and two are by outsiders. Mr. Roberts contributes a grand “ View of 
Rome under a Sunset”; Mr, Stanfield exhibits a noble picture of the 
“ Storming of St. Sebastian.” The outsiders are Mr. Leighton and Mr. 
Brigstocke—the former being seen to advantage in his “ Cimabue Proces- 
sion” (the picture bought by her Majesty at the private view), the latte, 
not disadvantageously in “ Aaron and Hur holding up the hands of Moses 
that Israel might prevail.” The centre of the south side is worthily filled 
by Mr. Sant’'s “ Eda "—a child with flowers, much in Sir Joshua's manner. 
* ‘The South Room is dedicated, as of old, to Miniatures, Drawings, and 
Engravings. In the department of miniatures Sir William Ross, Mr. 








Thorburn, Mr. Carrick, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Gullick are seen in honourable 
competition. The place of honour is given to ® full-length, by Mr, 
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Moira of “ Don Pedro V., King of Portugal.” Immediately above hangs a 
drawing of Lord Lyndhurst, by Richmond. The chief novelty in this room 
is a very clever portrait, by Millais, of Mr. John Leech, the backbone of 
Punch as an artist, and manly in his look withal, though described in the 
Catalogue as Mrs. John Leech. 

The North Room is set apart, as formerly, for the reception of an ill- 
assorted mixture of architectural drawings, flower-picces, and surplus oil- 
pictures. No one work of art arrests the eye. 

From what we could sce in the Octagon Room, the general arrangement 
—nay , the very pictures—looked very muchasof old. We were chiefly pleased 
during our short stay in this room by the careful attention given to each 
picture by a distinguished member of the Charity Commission. 

The den devoted to Sculpture presents a remarkable appearance. We 
have only one portrait statue, and that in the background. While the 
centre is ocoupied by a group in marble called “ Child play—the children 
of Herbert Ingram, Esq.—a graceful and playful composition by Mr. A. 
Munro, conceived poetically, and carved with a very delicate chisel. 

Our first illustration this week of the state of art in England is from 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, and is one of three pictures contributed 
by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. He has selected his three subjects 
from three sources extremely rich in artistic material—from the New 
Testament, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the “ Fatrie Queene.” The 
first (341) is entitled “ John Sendeth his Disciples to Christ ;” the second 
(324), “ Christian Conducted by Charity, Prudence, Piety, and Discretion 
into the Valley of Humiliation;” the third (16, and our subject), 
“ Britomart Unarming and Discovering Herself before Amoret, whom she 
has rescued, and the ‘ Jolly Knight’ she has subdued.” All these pictures 
exhibit a conscientious, and in many respects a successful, seeking of what 
is lofty and beautiful in art. But Mr. Pickersgillis nearer to Spenser 
and Bunyan than he is to Scripture. What a truly Spenserian picture 
has he brought before us! How lovely in her female strength, and in her 
own half-concealed beauty, is the gentle Britomart! Howsweet a damsel 
has been rescued in Amoret! That Knight on the left of the composition 
is a sort ofa realisation of Sir Philip Sydney. Those Cupids that lift 
the helmet from the heroine are in the best manner of Italian art—or 
what is just as good, in Stothard’s manner. That Cupid on the ground 
playing with the Knight’s long lance (for which the picture is too small) 
is happily suggestive of the love combat that has occurred. How exqui- 
sitely has Spenser painted Britomart for the pencil of Mr. Pickersgill :— 


With that, her plie’r'ng helmet she nalaced; 
Which doft, her golden lovkes, that were upbound 
Still in a knot, unto her heeles downe traced, 
And, like a silken veile, in compasse round 
About her backe and all her bodie bound. 

* ” * 
Such when those knights and ladies all about 
Beheld her, all were with amazement emit. 
And every one gan grow in secret dout 
Of this and that, according to each wit : 
Some thought that come enchantment faygned it ; 
Some that Bellona in that warlike wise 
To them appeared, with shield and armour fit; 
Some, that it was a maske of strange disguise: 
So diversely each one did sundrie doubts devise. 

Spenser's Faérie Queene, Book iv., Canto 1. 


Tt is said by Spenser himself that the poet's wit surpasseth painter's 
far in picturing the parts of “ beauty daynt ;” but Spenser, had he seen 
Mr. Pickersgill’s composition from his great poem, might have admitted, 
without compliment, that the painter of Britomart and Amoret had done 
something to lessen the justice of his remark. 

Our second Illustration is taken not from the page of poetry, but from 
the autumn life of many a Scottish Highlander. For this characteristic 
and clever example of what other artis ts can accomplish in the manner of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, we are indebted to Mr. Ansdell. It is one of two pic- 
tures meant to be hung together, as each assists the other. It is called 
the “Scotch Gamekeeper” (498); and its companion is called the 
“English Gamekeeper.” One is a leading attraction in the Middle 
Room; the other a leading attraction in the West Room. Critics are 
divided which to prefer. Some incline to the greater variety of game to 
be seen in the Scottish picture, and some prefer the whole execution of the 
English composition to that of its Scottish companion. Nationality has 
perhaps something to do with this. Jolin Bull likes his own Yorkshire 
or Norfolk gamekeeper; and Saunders his own Highland men from the 
moors of Sutherlandshire and the mountain passes of Argyllshire. How 
unlike are the two keepers; yet how true is each to his own country. 
There is a bulldog bearing about Bill Tatler, the Lancashire keeper, in 
Squire Thornhill's employ ; and an indescribable but characteristic pecu- 
liarity about Duncan McDougal McGregor who sees after the Inverness- 
shire estates, which McDonald of that ik has recently rented for 
£2000 (English) to a leading member of the Stock Exchange. Our 
third subject is also from Scotland, and by a Scottish artist. Mr. Ansdell 
is a native of Lancashire; but Mr. Thomas Faed, the able artist of that 
touching picture, the “ Mitherless Bairn,” see page 541, is a Scot by birth, 
and a true-hearted Scot in feeling. Mr. Faed has found his subject in that 
Foundling Hospital of Scottish called “ Whistle Binkie.” The 
author of the “ Mitherless Bairn” is Mr. William Thom, and here is the 
song iteelf:— 


song, 


THE MITHERLESS BAIRN, 

When a’ ither bairnies are hushed to their hame, 
Ky aunty or cousin, or freeky grandame, 
Wha stand last and lanely and sairiy forlairn? 
'Tis the poor dowie luddie—the mitherless bairn. 
The mitherless bairnie creeps to his lane bed, 
Nane covers his cauld back, nor haps his bare head, 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 
And lithless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn. 
Aneath his cavld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
O’ hands that used kindly to kaim his dark hair! 
Bat morning brings clutches, a’ reckless and stern, 
That lo’e na the looks o’ the mitherless bairn. 
The sister who sang o'er his saftly rocked bed, 
Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid: 
While the father toils sair his wee bannock to earn, 
And kens na the wrangs o’ the mitherless bairn. 
Her spirit that passed in the hour of his birth 
Still watches his lone, lorn wanderings on earth ; 

ing in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wha couthiely deal with the nutherlees bairn. 
Oh! speak him na harshly; he trembles the while 
Ne bends to your bidding, he bends to your emile. 
In their dark hour o’ anguish the heartlesss shal! | 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn! 


Fail not to observe with what touching truth Mr. Faed has contrasted 
the modest, ill-clad mitherless bairn, ha!li-afraid to enter (less bold then the 
chicken that picks the crumbs befvre him) with the well-conditioncd boy 
of the same age that stands full-fed and sleek before him. Mark the beautifule 
female face, that tells its own story so quietly, in the woman seated on th 
left of the composition ; nor omit to remark how truthful is the expres- 
sion on the face of the old deaf woman, whe is still lending a willing ear 
to the untold but expressive tale of the child who efiters hungry and half- 
uncertain of his reception. The painting, too, in point of execution, is 
very beautiful; nor is the observation which we heard made before it by 
one competent to judge without its full significance—“ Here is a work that 
will survive.” And yet this picture is shamefully hung: to see it you 
must have recourse to your knees, This is wrong—it is fairly worth any 
half-dozen pictures above it. How is this? Is it that we have the old 
envy of Wilkie'’s genius once more among us? Our readers may 
not remember the story to which we allude. Wilkie’s first picture 








exhibited in London was “ The Village Politicians,” his second“ The Blind 
Fiddler.” He was then a lad raw from Scotland, contriving to exist 
without getting into debt, on eighteen shillings a week. His first picture 
attracted, and retained attention. His second was certain to raise his re- 
putation. Something must be done. He was to be “ killed” quietly. 
His “ Blind Fiddler,” now a leading remnant in the National Gallery, was 
hung between two of Turner's eccentric lights—* The Sun Rising through 
Vapour,” and “ The Blacksmith’s Forge.” But there was no final injury 
rendered to the picture. The story is only injurious to Turner and to the 
Academy, as the present position of Mr. Faed’s “ Mitherless Bairn” is 
injurious to the same body, and to the Hanging Committee of the Aca- 
demy—Messrs. Herbert, Cooper, and Lee, who hung it on the ground. 
Of a picture so full of permanent beauties, it is pleasing to relate what 
the artist obtained for it. For “ The Mitherless Bairn,” Mr. Faed re- 
ceived from a dealer four hundred guineas; and it has since passed into 
other hands at an advance of one hundred guineas. We may safely fore- 
tell that it has not yet reached its maximum quotation. 

Our fourth Iilustration is from Mr. Maclise’s fine, but single contri- 
bution. He has found his subject in Shakspeare—in “As You Like It;’ 
and the particular passage he has sought to illustrate is as follows. We 
may add that we have enlarged the quotation in the Catalogue, and cor- 
rected it :— 

Rosalind. Young man, have you challenged Charles the Wrestler? 

Orlando, No, fair princess; he is the general challenger: I come but in, as 
others do, to try with him the strength of my youth. 

Celia. Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for your years: you have 
seen cruel proof of this man’s strength: if you saw yourself with your eyes, or 
knew yourself with your judgment, the fear of your adventure would counsel 
you to a more equal enterprise. We pray you for your own sake, to embrace 
your own safety, and give over this attempt. 

Rosalind. Do, young sir; your reputation shall not therefore be misprised ; 
we will make it our suit to the Duke that the wrestling might not go forward. 

Orlando, I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts, wherein 
I confess me much guilty to deny so fair and excellent ladies anything. But 
let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my trial; wherein if I 
be foiled, there is but one shamed, that was never gracious; if killed, but 
one dead, that is willing to be so. I shall do my friends no wrong, for I 
have none to lament me; the world no injury, for init I have nothing— 
only in the world I fill up a place which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty. 

Rosalind. The little strength that I have, I would it were with you. 

Celia. And mine to eke out hers.—As You Like /t, act. i., scene 2. 

The scene in Shakspeare is laid on the lawn in front of the Duke's 
Palace, and the point of time chosen by the artist is that wherein Orlando 
is about to engage with Charles. The characters introduced from the left 
to the right of the spectator, are Dennis (servant to Oliver), Oliver 
(son of Sir Rowland de Bois), Charles (the Duke's wrestler), Le 
Beau (a courtier), Duke Frederick (the usurper), Celia (daughter to Duke 
Frederick), Rosalind (daughter to the banished Duke), Touchstone (a 
clown), Orlando (son of Sir Rowland de Bois), Adam (servant to Oliver), 
Lords, and attendants. In_the centre of the composition is the Duke; on 
his left is the slim but lithe Orlando; on his right the confident but 
strong-built Charles. As the eye runs from the Duke to the two com- 
petitors, we can all but hear distinctly from the lips of the athletic 
wrestler, “Come, where is this young gallant that is so desirous to lie 
with his mother earth ?” and, while the words are reaching our ears, we 
watch the young David of the scene, and look with earnestness on the 
lovely faces of Itosalind and Celia—one of the sweetest groups to be seen 
on modern canvas. Are we sure of the result of such unequal contest ? 
Orlando certainly is. The eyes of Rosalind and Celia 

Rain influence and adjudge the prize. 


Charles must fall. It would be easy to write a chapter on this fine reali- 
sation of a scene in Shakspeare. How admirably is Touchstone con- 
ceived. With what poetic feeling is that rainbow of hope distantly, but 
modestly, introduced over Orlando's head. But we must allow our en- 
graver to speak for M. Maclise, and our readers to follow up what we have 
only in part suggested. The picture was painted for a lady; Charles is, 
therefore, not a Hercules,or a Figg, or Broughton, or Deaf Burke, or 
Dutch Sam—but just what he is, apparently more than a match for 
the slim-built Orlando. The lady is Mrs. Betts; and the house, on the 
lawn of which the scene is laid,is a modern Elizabethan bwilding— 
Preston-hall, near Maidstone—a kind of painter’s anachronism perfectly 
justifiable. We must add*that the picture, in point of colour, is warmer 
and richer than is usual with Mr. Maclise. 

Our fifth illustration (p. 569) is one of those twin compositions of two 
distinguished artists working on one canvas, that has of late years be- 
come extremely fashionable, and, we will add, what is not often the case 
with things fashionable, extremely sensible as well. ‘The first to revive 
the fashion of other schools were Sir Edwin Landscer and Sir Augustus 
Callcott ; these were followed soon after by Mr. Sydney Cooper’s cows 
and Mr. Lee’s landscapes. Then came Creswick and Frith, and Creswick 
and Ansdell—of both pairs thus working conjointly we have choice in- 
stances in the present Exhibition. Never did Beaumont and Fletcher 
work more happily together than Mr. Creswick and Mr. Ansdell have 
wrought together in that truly English,scene, “ The Nearest Way in Sum- 
mer Time” (No. 440). Of story there is not much to tell. ‘Ihe associations, 
however, are of the most pleasing nature, and the objects introduced are 
of that country-life character which never fails to find admirers. 
“ The Nearest Way in Summer Time” is, in Messrs, Creswick and-Ans- 
dell’s eyes, that taken by a waggon, waggoner, and horses through a 
streamlet impassable in the spring, and only rendered 
by the recent droughts of a sunny summer. The drought, however, has 
not been of a sufficient duration to lessen the green-like hues of trees in a 
transition state between May and June, while there is water enough to 
cool the horses’ feet, and to show us what the stream must be like after a 
week of April showers. Most marvellous in point of execution is this 
choice specimen of our English school of painting. The horses all but 
walk from out the canvas—the trees all but move—the spectator begins 
to feel the very air of the picture upon his cheek. No wonder then that in 
rooms crowded as those of the Royal Academy, spectators are found de- 
lighted to linger about a landscape of which Gainsborough could have sup- 
plied the arrangement and general colour, but not the details or the full 
results, 

With this fine example of the joint labours of Mr. Creswick and Mr. 
Ansdell, our Academic illustrations for the week must end. We give, 
however, in our present Supplement, other Illustrations from the two 
Societies of Painters in Water Colours; but, in order not to interrupt 
our criticisms on the Royal Academy, we shall transfer what we have 
written about them to that portion of our Journal in which they appear. 

The largest, and certainly one of the finest, landscapes in the collection 
is the “ Rome” (594) of Mr. Roberts, R.A.— 


passable 


Rome! thine imperial brow 
Never shall rise. 

What has thou left thee now ! 
Thou hast thy skies! 

Thou hast the sunset’s glow, 
Rome! for thy dower, 

Flushing tall cypress bough, 
Tempie and tower ! 


Such is the quotation which Mr. Roberts hae given in illustration of 
his noble picture of a Sunset over Rome. How very imperfectly it 
fulfils what his fine picture embodi It isi ible to stand and muse 
before this grand panorama of the great capitol without calling to mind 
the Consuls, and Caesars, and Popes, and Painters, who have done so 
much for the long glories of the majestic city. From the point of view 





| chosen by the painter we have modern Rome—nobly represented by St. 


Peter's on our left—and ancient Rome, with its Coliseum, Pantheon, 
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and crumbling ruins on our right. 
The fine lines of Dyer at once occur to the poetic mind :— 
The Pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ‘mid his orison hears 
t Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers 

Tumbling all precipitate down-dash'd, 

Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. 
Sitting in front of this fine picture, which adds importantly to the 
well-earned reputation of Mr. Roberts, Gibbon might have conceived his 
history of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” which he tells us 
was first thought of amid the ruins of the Eternal City. 

After the Roberts the next great landscape of moment is the “ St. Sebas- 
tian” of Clarkson Stanfield, to which Lord Hardinge thus gracefully re- 
ferred in his speech at the Academy dinner :— 

When I saw it the failing light-would not enable me to inspect it so closely 
as I could have wished; but I shonld refer to the incident described by the 
artist in that admirable and noble picture as a proof of the skill of the British 
artillery, and. the steadiness of the British infantry. In the storm by which 
that place was captured they could not find a breach, and they remained 
twelve feet below the parapet. They could not get upon it, and they set fire 
to the railings of the convent which burnt like a gridiron. It was impossible 
to descend, and the men were so eteady that they lay down while the artillery, 
at five hundred yards, fired two feet over their heads. For two hours this con- 
tinued. The infantry were reinforced, the artillery kept on firing, and whena 
breach was made the men started up, resumed the attack, and carried the place. 
The point of time chosen by the artist is that when the British troops, 
under Wellington, took possession of the heights and convent of St. Bar- 
tholomew.- The Duke is in the foreground, looking across the water 
at the important operations that are taking place against the lofty fortress 
which towers to the skies before him. All with man is activity and life. 
Yet the sky is tranquil, and but for man, tranquillity is everywhere. 
This fine picture is to be viewed in two lights—as a landscape, and as an his- 
torical composition. It is noble as both, and is in every respect a suitable 
pendant to the scene before Gibraltar, by the same artist, where the ship 
approaches that noble fortress, carrying to St. Paul’s the dead body of the 
heroic Nelson. 

Mr. Stanfield’s other contributions are two in number—“ Ilfracombe, 
North Devon ” (87), and “ The Zuider Zee— Dutch Boats entering Harbour” 
(142): a species of composition for which he has long been famed, and in 
which he has no rival of any name but Mr. Edward Cooke. 

In the same rank of excellence with the large Stanfield and the larger 
Roberts, we confidently place that maeterpiece of Mr. Creswick’s art, “ The 
Nearest Way in Summer Time,” to which we have endeavoured to render 
justice, both by the pen and the graver. But this is only one of Mr. Cres- 
wick’s four contributions. The other three are called “ Morning—the 
Mouth of an English River” (65); “ Afternoon—the River’s Bank” (94), 
“Common Scene in Surrey ” (302); and “A Welsh Hill” (415), All 
these exhibit the best qualities of this thoroughly English painter. 

Mr. F. R. Lee, generally a pleasing painter, though occasionally too 
cold in his colours, is not seen this year in full force. He has six pictures 
in all:—“* A Devenshire Mill” (154); “Sketch from Clieflen, looking 
towards Maidenhead, on the Thames” (186); “ Trees on the Banks of 
the River Taw-—-North Devon” (219); “ The River Awe—Argylishire” 
(356); “ Cattle on the Banks of a River” (422); “ The Taw Vale, North 
Devon” (624). In the Cattle scene he had the assistance of Mr. Sidney 
Cooper ; and has, consequently, wrought as if more was expected from 
him. His sketch from Cliefden is unusually hard. 

No artist evidently delights more in green lanes and chequered shades 
than Mr. Richard Redgrave. He sees Nature always in a salad aspect. 
Ife has no love, apparently, for any other period of the year than epring. 
Of his three pictures—* Thg Spring” (88)— 

Deep and still that gliding stream 

Beautiful to me doth seem, 

As the river of a dream— 
“ The Bird Keeper” (240); “ The Source of the Stream” (347) — we 
prefer the last. Itis one of those green delights that perpetuate spring 
in the depths of winter. 

We wish we could say as much of any one of the four pictures which 
Mr. Witherington’s rank as a Royal Academician has enabled him to 
hang too prominently before us. He is a careful but cold painter. A 
chill runs through the spectator at the very first sight of a picture by Mr. 
Witherington. 

Of Mr. E. W. Cooke's four contributions we prefer the largest—* A 
North-Sea Breeze on the Dutch Coast—Scheveling Fishermen Hauling the 
‘Pinek’ out of the Surf” (269). Here we have the right salt-water 
smack, and a stirring scene rendered with exquisite life and motion. 
Scarcely less true is “ Scheveling Sande—Low Water, Tide making in” 
(323), by the same artist. Of a different character is “ Venice—Fish 
arrived” (344); and still more different is “ Winter—A Scene on the 
Kens of Huntingdonshire, old Draining Mills now disused” (64)—a 
marvellous piece of dreary nature that creates a shudder. 

Mr. F. Danby delights, as formerly, in lake scenery, evening lights, and 
dead calms. His contributions are called “A TPurty of Pleasure on the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, in Switzerland” (46); “ Evening—In the Rosy 
Time of the Year” (287); “ Dead Calm—Sunset at the Bight of Bx. 
mouth” (563). These are hardly up to the mark of his earlier efforts in 
the same line, A younger Danby (IT. Danby) ecnds “ The Poet's Hour” 

527). 
“a Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
Hardly up to the mark of Gray’s description, but poetic and plensing. 

The titles of Mr, Sidney Cooper's six pictures will convey to his ad- 
mirers an excellent notion of what he has been about. They are called 
“ Cooling the Hoof” (75); “ A Group in an Interior” (172); “ Autumn 
Showers ” (810) ; “ Cattle on the Banks of a River ” (422); “ A Way over 
the Fells” (525) ; “ Haymaking Season” (565)— 

On summer’s day, ftagrant hay 
So sweetly scents the breeze. 
In No 422 our English Cuyp has called in Mr. Lee fo his assistance, 
and has, therefore, wrought in his beet mood. 

We wish we could praise Mr. Pyne’s “ Florence—from San Miniato” 
(1140); but there is little to admire in it. It is poor in conception, and 
weak in point of execution. Mr. Pyne is more at home when he is paint- 
ing, not for the Royal Academy, but for Suffolk-street. 

Mr. Carmichael will please more admirers than his Newcastle friends 
with “ View of Heligoland, where the Foreign Legion will embark ” (44)— 

The meteor flag of England 
Must yet terrific burn, 
Till Danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of Peace return. 
We have seldom seen him happier. 

Mr. Anthony has been to Stratford-on-Avon, and has painted “ The 
Close of an Autumnal Day” (23) in that poetic spot. His motto is from 
Tennyeon : 

Sweet after 

That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening t ke, and bloom, 
And meadow, &c. 


howers, ambrosial air, 





Mr. Anthony should have thought more of Shakspeare than of Mr. Tenny- 
ron.” ‘The point of view is not good; but some of the details are extremely 
happy. 

Mr. Linnell—alwaysa faithful worshipper of nature—has, in“ A Country 


The yellow Tiber flows at our feet. 








| rhymes, with these “ autho 


563 
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Road ” (542), displayed his well-known peculiarities of touch and tone 
No artist has a finer relish for English scenery than Mr. Linnell; but he 
is apt to get mannered, and to see nature after his own fashion, and not 
as she is. 

To Mr. Jutsum and Mr. Bottomley we have already done justice in 
the Landscape department of the Royal Academy ; therefore litt!2 remains 
for us to note except a clever scene by young Mr. Carrick—* Bor- 
rowdale, Cumberland” (606), evidently painted on the spot; and a highly- 
finished view of “ Rouen Cathedral and its Market-place”, from the 
pencil of Mr. S. Read, to whose taste and skill our pages still continue 
to be indebted. Mr. Read's “ Rouen” is a marvel in water-colour art. 

This mention of Mr. Read's successful picture reminds us that we must 
here return to the two Societies of Painters in Water-Colours, from 
whence we have drawn our remaining illustrations of the week. To the 
facile hand of Mr. Louis Haghe (whose reputation is more than European) 
we are indebted for the “ Post-office at Albano,” No. 78 of the New 
Water-Colour Society, and most deservedly looked upon as one of the 
leading attractions of that agreeable exhibition. What wonderful con- 
trast in the heads of those monks! What varied thinking they reveal! 
Would that the art of engraving on wood could do justice to them in 
point of colour. But it is not easy in any material to represent Mr. 
Haghe’s marvellous command of the resources of his art. 

From the New Society to the Old is an easy and agreeable walk. Here 
we have the advantage of seeing Mr. William Collingwood Smith, Mr. 
Joseph Jenkins, and Mr. George Dodgson in their happiest moods, and 
the advantage, moreover, of transferring to our pages an example of the 
skill of each. To Mr. Collingwood Smith we are indebted for the view of 
“ The Devil’s Bridge inthe Pass of St. Gothard” (No. 28); to Mr. Jenkins 
we owe “En Route” (No. 244), one of the choicest treasures of the 
screens; and to Mr. George Dodgson we are obliged for “ The Beacon” 
(No. 137). 

We shall continue our iMustrations and resume our criticisms in an 
early Number. 








MR. HORSLEY’S FRESCO IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE 
HOUSE OF PRERS. 
(To the Ejlitor of the TawwstratEep Loxpon News.) 


To judge from the Engraving in a late Number of the Innusrrarep Lonnoy 
News, of Mr. Horsley’s freseo of “Satan Touched by Ithuriel's Spear while 

Vhispering Evil Dreams to Eve,” theartist has not followed the poet's descrip- | 
tion so correctly as he might have done, As regards the attitude of Adun 
and Eve, Milton says— 

These, lulled by nightingales, embracing stopt; 

and, accordingly, they were thus represented by Fuseli, in his picture of * Satan 
Starting from the Touch of Ithuriel’s Spear.” Other artists (Stothard, for ex- 
ample) also depicted them thus; and it seems to me that Mr. Horsley’s composi- 
tion would have been improved by a closer rendering of the poet’s narrative 
But, as it is, he has represented Adam—by the side of Eve, certainly, yet not 
“ embracing ”’—in a half-sitting posture, as though taking an uncomfortable nap, 
and not as if he were enjoying @ sleep which, although “ aéry-light,” was 
sound and refreshing, and should be contrasted by the painter with the 
“ troubled repose ” of Eve. Fuseli’s picture denotes this deep sleep of Adam ; 
and his beautiful grouping of the figures of our first parents fully realises the 
“embracing” of the poet. 

In the second place, Mr. Horsley has not followed Milton’s description of 
the place where Adam and Eve “ embracing slept.” The painter represents 
them as lying in the open field; the poet places them in “their inmost 
bower,” beneath a “ shady, arborous roof ;” and says, that— 

On their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd roses, 

Milton has given such a minute description of this bower, with its “ roof of 
thickest covert’. which “was inwoven shade, laurel and myrtle,” and lined 
and paved with odorous shrubs and beauteous flowers, that, for the painter to 
entirely omit it, manifests great inattention to the subject he has undertaken 
to illustrate; and this inattention becomes the more remarkable when, as in 
the present case, the picture is set forth as a model one, and intended to illus- 
trate the masterpiece of one of the world’s greatest poets, and to adorn a 
corridor of (what is meant to be) one of the world’s architectural glories, 

Exception might also, perhaps, be taken to the introduction, in the fresco, 
of the serpent, It is subsequent to the scene of the picture, that the “ subtlest 
beast of allthe field” is spoken of; and, in placing him near to the sleeping Eve, 
Mr. Horsley would seem to have been again inattentive to Milton’s description; 
for the poet distinctly says, that, to Adam and Eve’s bower, 

Bird, beast, insect, or worm, durst enter none. 


I remain, Sir, yours truly, CurTusERT Bepe, B.A. 








NEIL GOW’S OAK. 
A VISION, 


Soon through the hazy southern gloom 
With halo round his head, 

The shade of Burns approached—to 

whom 

The minstrel homage pid. 

The poet, musing, caught the strains, 
And gave to sound sublime 

The immortality of words, 
To charm through endless time. 


Tre sun had set, the air was still, 
And slowly closed the day; 

No breezy sound eame from the hill, 
Nor murmur from the Tay: 

I musing gazed upon the Oak, 
Beneath whose branches high, 

Neil Gow from slumbering silence woke 
The soul of melody. 


Deep darkness like a curtain came, 
I closed my weary eyes ;* 

Around the tree shone sparks of flame, 
Like stars in wintry skies. 

Each acorn cup appeared a lamp, 
Fach bough a harp was made I saw the secret whisper breathed, 

With goes’mer strings; and over all I heard fond passion’s yows, 
Bent Neil’s immortal shade, And then a spray descending 
wreathed 

The bard and minstrel’s brows. 


I heard the stately solemn air, 
That fires the patriot’s soul, 

And that which lifts from deep despair, 
And crowns the social bowl. 





A breeze crept up from Murthly woods, 
And swept the airy strings, 
Till music swelles, like mountain floods, | I know not when the music ceased ; 
From all their secret springs; I woke, but all was still, 
And while the cadence ebbed and | The golden glory of the east 
flowed, Was gilding Birnam hill. 
Clends sympathising wept, The Duke of Atholl I invoke, 
The trees their topmost branches; As he would honoured be, 
swayed, To guard with care that sacred oak— 
And faultiess measure kept. Great Niel’s immortal tree. 3B. 











Present TO Trem Exprror or toe Frexcu.—The directors of 
the Crystal Palace have caused to be prepared two volumes, elegantly bound In 
imperial morocco, containing a series of photographic views of the progress of 
the Crystal Palace, from the raising of the first column on the @h of Angust, 
1852, to its opening on the 10th of June last year. The views were all teken 
by Mr, P. Delamotte, the late phot pher to the Crystal Palaoe, but at present 
head drawing-master to King’s College. There are among the collection, wn- 
doubtedly, some of the finest and most successful specimens which the photo- 
graphic art art has yet prodnced. This splendid work is intended to be 
to the Emperor of the French, as a memorial of his visit to the Orystal Palace. 


Tue Exvecratc Crock at Loxpon-nrmce Tersa~vs.—On the 
Ist of November, 1852, the system of sending time-signals lyour by hour from 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich to various telegraph :itations came into 
BC Certain hour signals were required by the South-Basem 
, and the remainder were passed on to the Electric Telegraph 

















Company distribution along their system. The interchs nges of conmexions 
for these poses were accomplished by a commutator ertrried by the great 
clock at the London terminus. The next step in the system ‘Wwasto show time 
to the shipping in the Downe by the drep of a ball at Deatl, caused by atele- 
i h signal sent from the Greenwich clock atone pm. Or, the @ré of March 
a clock was erected over the North Kent platform, fecing passengers as 
they arrive in London ; and since that date it haa faithfan y shown Greenwich 
mean time, which is sent to it, second by second, from the F «yal Observatory. 


A Lonpon Eartuqvake. 
credence among the weakminded, that London would be destroyed by earth- | 
quake on the 17th March (St. Patrick’s Day). This rum our was fi unded on 
certain doggerel prophecies: one pretended to be pronounce i in the year 1203, % 
and contained in Harleian Collection (British Museum), £ 00 b. folio 319; the 
other by Dr. Dee, the astrologer (1598, MS. in the Brit ish Museum). The 
4 ties” inserted in the newspap ers, actually excited 
ber of timid persons left the 1 netropolis before the 
iritish Museum, the “ prophec ies” were not, how- 








some alarm, and a great nt 
17th. Upon reference to the i " 
ever, to be found; and their forger has confessed them i 9 have been an ex- 
periment upon public credulity.—Curiosities of London, 






In 1842 an absurd report gained | 


THE GAME OF “ PAILLE-MAILLE,” AND THE STREET 
OF PALL-MALL, 


“ Tue Mall,” in Saint James’s-park, not many years since, was commonly 
regarded as the place where the game of “ Paille-maille” was first played 
in England, and whence the Park-avenue was said to have taken its name. 
Strutt calls it “ the game of Mall,” and thus favours the above notion ; 
but, in “ the spacious street between the Haymarket, NE. of St. James's- 
street, S.W.,” we have preserved the entire name of the game— Pail- Mail. 
Charles II. caused the Mail in the Park to be made for playing 
the game, which was a fashionable amusement in his reign; but it was 
introduced into England much earlier, and was played in the Park when 
the original alley had grown into a street, and taken the name of the 
game itself—Pall-Mall. In “ Sir Robert Dallington, A Method for 
Travel,” 4to., 1598, Paille-Maille is described as an exercise of 
France, which the author marvels had not been introduced into England ; 
and in “ A French Garden for English Ladies,” 8vo, 1621, it is described 
as a French game. Blount, in his “ Glossographie,” edit. 1670, says, “ this 
game was heretofore used in the long alley near St. James's, and vulgarly 
called Pall.Mall.” The name, however, occurs much earlier; for King 
James I., in his “ Basilicon Doron,” recommends “ Palle-Malle” as a 
field- game for the use of his eldest son, Prince Henry ; proving the Mall in 
the present street to have existed as early as the reign of the above King. 
In a Crown survey, referred to by Mr. Cunningham, we find “ Pell-Mell 
Close,” partly planted with apple-trees (Apple-tree Yard, St. James’s- 
square, still exists); and in the above document are also named 140 
elm.trees, standing on both sides of Pall-Mall Walk; and Faithorne’s 
plan, 1658, shows a row of trees on the north side ; and the name of Pall- 
Mall, as a street, occurs in the rate books of St. Martin's in-the-Fields 
under the year 1656. Pepys mentions the game as played in the Park— 
“2nd April, 1661; to St. James's-park, where I saw the Duke of York 
playing at Pele-Mele, the first time [ ever saw the sport.” It is described 
by Blountas “a game where a round bowle is with a mallet struck through 
a high arch of iron (standing at either end of an alley), which he that can 
do it at the fewest blows, or at the number agreed on, wins.” A drawing 
of the time of Charles II., engraved in Smith's “ Antiquities of West- 
minster,” and of late in John Carter's “ Westminster,” shows the above 
arrangement for playing the game. 





THE GAME OF PAILLE-MAILLE. 


The name is derived from Palla, a ball; and Maglia,a mallet; the 
implements with which the game was played. Of these, a set was dis- 
covered in the spring of last year, upon one of the playing places, as thus 
described in the “ Curiosities of London,” lately published ;— 


In 1854 were found in the roof of the house of the late Mr. B. L. Vul- 
liamy, No. 68, Pall-mall, a box containing four pairs of the mailes, or mallets, 
and one ball, such as were formerly used for playing the game of Pall-Mall 
upon the site of the above honse, or in the Mall of the St. James’s-park. Each 
maile is 4 feet in length, and is made of lancé-wood ; the head is slightly 
curved, and measures outwardly 5} inches, the inner curve being 4} inches; 
the diameter of the maile-ends is 2} inches, each shod with a thin iron hoop ; 
the handle, which is very elastic, is bound with white leather to the breadth of 
two hands, and terminated with a collar of jagged leather. The ball is of 
box-wood, 2} inches in diameter, The pair of mailes and a ball, here en 
graved, have presented to the British Museum by Mr. George Vulliamy. 





BALL AND MALLETS FOR PLAYING THE GAME OF PAILLE-MAILLD. 


Tt should be added that M. Vulliamy was born In the above house, and 
died here in January, 1854, aged 74 years; and here his family lived before 
him for 130 years, thus carrying us beyond the date of Pepys seeing Puille- 
Maille first played. The Vuiliamys were clockmakers to the Sove- 
reign in five reigns. Mr, B. L. Vulliamy, the scientific horologist, who 
died as above, bequeathed his large and very valuable collection of work. 
on “ Horology” to the Institution of Civil Engineers, to whose wells 
arranged library they have been added. Mr, Vulliamy was an Associate 
of the Institution, and his horological collection is second only to that in 
the library of the Clockmakers’ Company. 

It would occupy more space than we can epare to tell how the avenu 
of elms in which Paille- Maille was played, rose into a stately street, from 
three or four houses at the east end of the line of road in 1560; how « 
century later it became celebrated for its taverns—one of which, “ Wood 
at the Pell- Mell,” was a haunt of the gay old Pepys; ant how the place 
became a noted duelling-ground. Dr, Sydenham died there in1689, at hiv 
house next “the Golden Pestle and Mortar,” which sign remained to ou: 
day over an apothecary’s shop upon the north side of the street. Another 
old sign, “the Golden Ball,” has lasted to our time, but “ the Golden 
Door” and “the Barber's Pole” have disappeared. Of Sydenham’, 
residence here, Cunningham relates an anecdote told by Mr. Fox to 
Mr. Kogers, that Sydenham was one at his window, looking on the 
Mall, with his pipe in his mouth and a silver tankard before him, when « 
fellow made a snatch at the tankard and ran off with it. Nor was be 
overtaken (said Fox) before he got among the bushes in Bond-street, where 
they lost him. 

Nell Gwyn lived in 1670, “on the enst end, north side,” and from 
1671 to her death, in 1687, in a house on the south side, with « 
garden towards the Park; and it was upon a mount in this gar- 
den that “the impudent comedian” stood, to hold her “familiar dis 
course” with Charles IL, who stood “on ye green walk” under the 
wall. This scene, as described by Evelyn, has been cleverly painted by 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. ‘The site of Neil's house is now occupied by No. 
79, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Bast 


ward of Nell Gwyn’s lived Sir William Temple, the Hon. Kobert Boy!«, 
ard Bubb ; and on the south side, Doctor Barrow, and the 
Countess of Southesk, the celebrated Countess of De Grammont’s Memoir«. 


In Mariborough-house lived the great Duke of Marlborough ; and in « 
house in front of the mansion Sir Robert Walpole. Of Schomberg-house, 
Nos. 81 and 82, built for the great Duke of Schomberg, the centre and the 
west wing remain. What a host of celebrities have t di this ston 
The bas-relief of painting, over the middle doorway, was placed there by 
Adley, the painter. Its present tenants are— Messrs. Hurding, the silk- 
mercers, reminding one of “ feir Pall-amall” of Gay's time :— 

Shops breathe perfumes, sashes ribbons glow, 

The mutnal arms of ladies the beau.— Trevia, book ii. 


Defoe describes the Pall-mall of 1703 as “ the ordinary residence of all 
strangers, because of its vicinity to the Queen's palace, the Park, the Par 
liament-house, the theatres, the chocolate and coffee houses, where the 
best company frequent.” However, the street became early noted for its 
taverns, which we consider to have been l’epys’s “ houses for clubbing 
The first modern club-house was No. 86, opened as a@ subscription 
house, called the Albion Hotel, and now the Office of Ordnance. From 
the removal of Carlton-house, in 1827, “ the sweet shady side of Pall-mal 
as Captain Morris called it, has almost become a line of club mansions, in 
their architectural character resembling Italian palaces, and some of thir 
decorations aspire to the higher art of classic eculpture, 
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KUGLER’S ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF ART.* 


Tne taste for the study of art—its history, its schools, and its prin- 
ciples—is but a thing of yesterday. Half a century ago the works of 
high art amongst us were few, and were looked upon rather as curious 
relics than things to be understood and admired. ‘The amateurs and cog- 
noscenti of those days scarcely knew the names of the great artists whose 
works they collected, because it was the fashion to do so, and little or 
nothing of their genius, their labours, the periods at which they lived, 
and the influence which their example exerted upon the progress of art. 
At length the dispersing of some of the principal Continental collections, 
in the spoil of which England has taken a lion's share—the influence of 
travel, and the aids afforded by the labours of one or two distinguished con- 
noisseurs—labours undertaken more for love than profit—began gradually 
to exercise an influence upon the public mind, and gave it an appetite for 
enjoyments of a refined class previously beyond its ken. The result is 
seen in the large sums now given for pictures as compared with the mise- 
rable prices which they formerly fetched ; in the elevated position acquired 
by the artist; and even in the improved taste displayed in the production 
of many articles of costume and domestic use. 

Still, however, whilst the healing influences of art have been making 
all this progress, there have been few reliable aids afforded for the educa- 
tion of the community in the subject. The lectures of the professors of 
the Royal Academy have been exclusively addressed to artists and pro- 
fessed students, and the technical mysteries of the art have been kept jea- 
lously within the precinets of the studio: in a word art-producers have dis- 
dained to confer on what regards their calling with the public, upon whom 
they depend for the reward of their labours ; and yet are so unreasonable 
as to expect the latter to admire, or purchase without admiring, what they 
do not understand. 

A text-book of art for the use of general readers has long been a 
desideratum, which Dr. Kugler’s “ Handbook” will go far to supply. The 
rapidity with which, in its English form, it has passed through two 
editions and arrived at a third, is convincing evidence as to the large 
numbers of the community who have been craving for authentic counsel 
in this charming study. The author's research and industry are un- 
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defined before the alliance of the opposing principles could be attempted. This 
new subjective tendency appears now united with a style of representation, 
the intellectual direction and order of which correspond strikingly with that 
of Northern art, and which, on that account, may be denomiuated Germanic. 
Certain indications even show that the North (where this style was developed 
half a century earlier) exercised some influence upon the development of the 
same in Italy. This may be concluded from Italian ae which, somewhat 
sooner than paint g epted the G ie neincinl fe 
Maple ~ Ge cnet “i 
es 

broader light, S may AB this metamorphosis in style as one of native 
origin, founded on the same causes which led to it in the North, and followed by 
ng results. In this also we find the consummation of the purely medisval 

ic life, and of the Germanic spirit generally speaking. Those essential 
features in which the Italian-Germanic and the Northern Germauic style corres- 

are less of an outward and material, than of amoral, nature. They are 

upon a mode of conception, which, disregarding the accidental, kept only 
the simple and strictly essential in view; that mode of conception, in short, 
which is generally characteristic of the feeling of the period. Thisis why, in 
some instances, Giotto and Wilhekm of Cologne are seen to approach closely 
together, though, in other respects, the two schools are, as we have shown, as 
widely sundered. 





In all this there is an attempt to claim affinity between German and 
Italian art of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which never existed, 
and the pretending to which argues a disregard of the special favouring 
circumstances under which art was imported into and nurtured in the Italian 
peninsula. What uames can German art put forward as contemporary 
with, or half a century anterior, to the great masters of the Early 
Florentine School? What trace of influence of German art acting upon 
Italy can the most devoted champion of the “ Vaterland” suggest? As 
to the supposed sympathy between Giotto and Wilhelm of Cologne, 
and the inference sought to be deduced from it, it may suffice to remark 
that Giotto died forty years before Wilhelm established himself at 
Cologne; while Giotto’s great master, the creative spirit of this new order 
of art, quitted the field of his labours nearly forty years previously— 
making a difference of upwards of seventy years between the close of 
Cimabue’s career and the commencement of Wilhelm’s. Those who 
wish for ocular evidence of the achievements of German art, at the period 
when the art of Italy was at its zenith of power and greatness, may 
contemplate with advantage the contributions of German art recently 
made to the National Gallery. It is with reluctance that we enter upon 





doubted ; his opportunities of arriving at facts have been iderable ; 
and he has treated the subject with a copiousness and a fervour, and yet 
with a succinctness and a clearness of style, which commands, without 
tiring, the attention. If we hesitate to award the work the highest meed 
of praise, and to declare that it fulfils all our requirements of such a work, 


di i of this sort, touching the claims of the arts of neighbouring 
nations; but the question has been forced upon us by the author of this 
work in such @ way, and under such circumstances, that we could not 
avoid mecting it. 

If we complain that the founder of the Florentine scl.ool was uncere- 





it is on account of a certain tinge, or bias, which we observe occasionally in 
the author’s mind in reference to the genius and growth of art, in which we 
do not always concur, The author is a German, and, justly proud of 
the strenuous exertions now in progreas in his country for the revival of 
art, he is apt to look with eyes too exclusively German upon Italian 
art; appears sometimes not to appreciate its really grander features ; and 
certainly underrates the influence—an influence paramount above that of 
all others—which this art exercised upon the art and civilisation of 
Europe. 

Dr. Kugler, at the very outset, in the preface to his second edition, 
esserts a position for Germany as the modern regenerater of the arts, 
which we are not prepared to admit. After stating that the first edition 
of his “ Handbook of the History of Painting from the Age of Constan- 
tine to the Present Time,” appeared in 1837, he goes on to observe :— 
“ The ten years that have since elapsed have changed, in many respects, 
not only the opinions of the author, but the standard of knowledge re- 
epecting-art and its history generally. At the time to which we refer we 
were standing, though almost unconsmouslyWynt the close of a periad 
which may be said to have commenced with that work exercising so im* 
portant an influence on the minds of artists, and known by the title of 
* Herzen's Ergiessungen eines Kunatliebenden Klosterbruder’s’ (Anglice, 
* Heart Outpourings of an Art-loving Monk’). Our schools of painting, 
embodying that tendency of art to which the denomination of ‘ romantic’ 
has been given, were celebrating their last triumphs. A general poetic 
interest, and the valuable results of a wide-spread dilettantism, had dis. 
closed to us the rich world of art belonging to the middle ages. The re- 
searches of critical knowledge had begun to elucidate the history of those 
agea, and Rumohr’s ‘ Italienieche Forschungen,’ though the immediate 
result of the prevailing tendency, had gone far beyond it.” 

It is here implied—first, that the regeneration of art in Europe has 
been mainly due to Germany; secondly, that the impulse of this move- 
ment waa given by the “ Heart Outpourings of an Art-loving Monk,” and 
its end accomplished by the publication of Dr. Kugler’s “ Handbook.” A 
fit comment upon this modest pretension is found in a few words in the 
note of the accomplished editor of the English edition ;—* granting (says 
Sir C, Eastlake) that the writers of Germany had great influence on the re- 
volution in art referred to, still it appears rather bold on the part of the 
author of the present work to date such a change from a single book.” To 
which may be added that, although Germany was late in receiving the in- 
fluence of the revived art of Italy, other European States—France, Eng 
land, and Spain—had acknowledgded, and practically proclaimed, its prin- 
ciples at a much carlier period ;—long before the “ romantic” art of Ger 
many had “ celebrated its last triumphs.” Whether Germany has even 
yet received this inspiration is a question we will not discuss at present, 
though we have our misgivings 

Nothing shows the predilection of the author, in his national idiosyneracy 
for the status quo ante the revival ; for the glimmering and doubtful re- 
mains of ancient art lurking in obscure recesses in the byways of Europe, 
in preference to the fresh and vieorous art of Italy, consequent upon the 
revival, than the disproportionate space which he (or sather his coadjutor, 
Dr. Burekhardt) devotes to the late Roman, the Byzantine, and the 
Romanesque periods —themes extremely interesting and fruitful in them- 
selves, but which have little todo with Italian art as it isknown amongst 
the moderns. 

The period of the Revival, according to the leading authorities, is com- 
monly dated from the time of Cimabue; although recent discoveries, as 
recorded in Ottley’s large works, the “ Italian School of Design” and the 
* Early Florentine School,” and some other publications, clearly establish 
that there were men imbued with the pure spirit of art, struggling on to- 
wards excellence, long anterior to the time of that renowned artist. How- 
ever this may be, Cimabue's claims are so pre-eminent that he may still, 
with much reason, be cited as the founder of the modern school of Italy. At 
any rate he is entitled to distinguished and honourable mention in any work 
treating of the history of art im that country ; and the perceptim of the 
distinguishing features of the effete old art and the vigorous revived art 


must be weak which would allow of placing the record of the deeds of | 


this great master at the fag end of the chapter on Romanesque Art; 
reserving for his pupil Giotto the place of honour at the head of the 
book on the “ Second Stage of Development.” Yet this hae heen done b 
Dr. Kugler. And here again is a claim on the part of German art, to 
which we feel bound to demaur Speaking of the creative power evinced 
by the new art, the author writes as fullows 


Above all it became necessary that the crea’ing artiat should appear more defi- 
nitely in hie own individual character, It was trom his coneciomenese only that 
thie relation between the earthly form and the unearthly spirit could be made 
evident; only when the representation was the result of original coueepuon 
could the spiritaal meaning be freely expressed. 

Thus the end in which the pertevtion of art was to consist was again thrown 
far in advance, and only to be attained after many sucvessive eras of de velup- 
ment, hus, too, Was at first necessary that a sudyectire tendency should es a- 


blish itself exclusively ; that the separation above alluded to should be distincUy 


* Handbook of Painting: the Italian Schools. Translated from the German 
of Kugler by a Lady Edited, with Notes, by Sir Charles L. Eastiake, 
F.RS., PRA. Third edition. John Murray. 





jously and unfairly treated in being brought in as a joint of the tail of 
the Romanesque sehool; with no less reason are our old associations and 
prejudices in connection with the great names of Italian art disappointed, 
when we find the great crewning genius of that school denied the high 
place and honours to which we have always considered him entitled. Ina 
work of five hundred and eighty pages, a hundred and twenty of which are 
devoted to the quaint remains of Byzantine and Romanesque art, a dozen 
pages only are vouchsafed to Michael Angelo. The tone too is cold, even dis- 
paraging ; showing that, however just in the abstract, German notions of 
Italian art are not in harmony with those derived from inspiration under 
an Italian sky. We are told that Michael Angelo,“ like Leonardo, 
led the way (he was the closing figure in the grand procession] in accom- 
plishing the perfection of modern art, and shone as one of ils 
brightest lights." His masterpiece, “ The Last Judgment,” is very un- 
ceremoniously criticised. “ It must be admitted,” the author writes, 
“ that the artist has laid a stress on this (the terrible) view of his subject’ 
and this has produced an unfavourable effect upon the upper half of the 
picture. We look in yain for the glory of heaven, for beings who bear 
the stamp of Divine holiness, and renunélation of huwdit Weakness, 
everywhere we are met with the expression of human pasion, of human, 
efforts. We see no choir of solemn, tranquil forma,no harmonious unity of 
clear grand lines produced by ideal draperies ; (!) instead of these, we tind | 
a confused crowd of the most varied movements, naked bodies in violent 
attitudes, unaccompanied by any of the characteristics made sacred by 
holy tradition. Christ, the principal figure of the whole, wants every 
attribute but that of the judge: no expression of Divine majesty reminds | 
us that itis the Saviour who exercises this office.” 

The suggestions aa to the essential requisites for the treatment of this 
grand subject—" choirs of solemn, tranquil forms,” “ ideal draperies,” and 
all—we leave without comment. It will be for the reader to decide 
between Michael Angelo and Kugler upon these points, which cencern the 
highest resources of creative art. But, when the author denies divinity 
of character and appropriate expression to the of the 
Saviour, we must observe that he differs from many of those who have 
hitherto criticived this great picture, and who seem to have discovered 
m that face an admirable mixture of compassion and sorrow with the 
sternness of the Judge; whilst the left hand, shghtly elevated, interposes, 
as to screen from his sight the execution of the terrible sentence he is 
denouncing. ‘To account for these discrepances in opinions and feeling, 
we may observe that Dr. Kugler does not appear to have had any long and 
ripe personal sequaintance with the great works of the Italian school in 
their native atmosphere. Speaking of the composition of his “ Hand- 
book,” he says :—" It consisted of materials gathered together partly for 
my own information, and partly as notes for public lectures. Several 
tours, and one especially to Ilaly, undertaken shortly before, had enabled 
me to give to these materials, for the greater part, the /reshucss of per- 
sonal observation.” 

Of the St. Deter’s at Rome, that wonder of the modern world, we 
are told :—* It must be admitted that this work is not entirely free from 
the effects of a capricious taste; but the disposition of the whole is so 
singularly grand, that, had not the general effect of the building been 
injured by later additions, # would have ranked among the most sublime 
works of modern architecture.” 

These passages are sufficient to indicate the medium through which the 
student will have to view Italian art, who docs so by the light of German 
criticism. Apart from these drawbacks the work, as we said before, is 
one of great value and interest: the amount of facts contained in it 
is surprising, and the descriptions of the principal works of various ages 
are full, luminous, and often eloquent. Not the least meritorious portion 
of the contents, however, are the notes by Sir Charles Kastlake, who some- 
times very judiciously qualifies the opinions of his author. 

The work is illustrated by upwards of one hundred engravings, after 
the works of the old masters (drawn on wood by George Searf, jun.) 
which, though necessarily small, are executed with remarkable skill and 
neatness, and considerable appreciation for the spirit of the originals 

To the present edition has been added an “ Essay on the | 
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THE ILLUSTRATED Book OF FRENCH SonGs 
Nineteenth Century. 
H. Ingram and Co, 

All good judges, who may have disparaged French poetry, have ever made an 
exception in favour of its lyric, and even of much of its dramatic, effusions. 
But whatever other beauties it may boast, its songs are the very bloom of it. 
We speak of the literary view of them in praising them thus ; for there is not 
the same unanimity, nor, doubtless, the same ground for it, respecting the 
general musical merits of French songs. Yet even this—the worst part of 
them on the whole—even the music is highly prized by those at least for whom 
it was intended—the French themselves; and we have scarcely a right to 
exect from any national performance an extra-national popularity. We re- 
member the coarse metaphor which Frederick the Second of Prussia employed 
to depreciate the vocal music of France; but, if he was a great critic in the 
arts of war and statesmanship—which is by no means an indisputable point— 
his authority does not bear the same crushing sway upon subjects of taste ; to 
which remark we may add another, viz. that some df the most successful 
productions of the French Erato and of the French Thalia have appeared since 
the death of Frederick. We believe, besides, that he alluded not to the song- 
music itself so much as to the prevalent national style of singing it,—which is 
certainly very peculiar, generally shocks a stranger, and is sure to excite great 
disfavour if it does not give the highest delight—there is no medium. 

Of the literary merits, however, of French lyric poetry, we can, in the 
main, speak with very different confidence. In this and in the dramatic form 
the muse of France has left its chief masterpieces and obtained its most signal 
triumphs. Next to the tribune—where the tribune ig free, where it is prac- 
tically and really accessible to every orator throughout the community—the 
two kinds of literature we have mentioned are the most important. Everybody 
sold Buch ‘a remark about one of them—* Give me the writing 
of a people's lays, and I will give you the making of their laws,”—in his day, 
a profound saying, which was based even then on experience, but which a 
thousand wonderful instances of subsequent history have illustrated and 
verified. The Spaniards drove the Moors out of their country while chanting 
the patriotic ditties of their bards. In our own age Tom Moore’s Irish 
“* Melodies” exercised no small influence on political events. But the rhap- 
sodies connected with the French Revolution, and subsequently with the glory 
of Napoleon and with the martial memories of the Empire, are the nearest to 
our purpose. Few cases in all history could better elucidate the social and 
political power of the lyric muse, or this great fact that what an entire 
nation sings is often of far more moment than what its rulers may proclaim, 
or even do. 

Independently, then, of the merits which may characterise a people's songs, 
there is much instruction and much interest attached to a study of them. He 
who thoroughly enters into their spirit enters into that of a community in all 
its broader and more permanent tendencies; he will, for instance, intuitively 
catch and perceive the sentiment which dominated some vast epoch; will 
appreciate or estimate that sentiment in its exact nature far more readily and 
surely than folios of learned philosophic disquisition would enable him to do 
Therefore, in the case of such a people as the French, the national song-lite- 
rature affords a rich and remunerative mine of study. But, why not this study 
in the originals? It is not ignorance of the language which alone prevents 
thousands from indulging their wish in this respect, and from paying attention 
to an object the attractiveness and use of which are so obvious. Where are 
they to find specimens of each class and division of a nation’s ballad- 
productions, collected into one view? An English reader possessing that 


re’ bh 





| sufficient knowledge of French ‘which is undoubtedly very common amongst 


us, would have plenty of time for glancing through, and for studying a conve- 
nient beok like Mr. Oxenford’s, and yet might not have time, nor indeed patience, 
for collecting, in by-way and cross-way, from many scattered publications, old 
and new, the samples which that gentleman has not ogly thus brought together, 
but classified in their natural demarcations, 


Had this “‘ Book of French Songs Tilustrated’” not been so extremely enter- 


| taining in the perusal, and indeed so unusually pretty in appearance, we might 
| not have deemed it necessary thus, in our very first comments, to insist on the 


graver value which it possesses. But since it isa gala-volume, as bright and 
beaming as any Annua!, Keepsake, or festive miscellany that ever glittered upon 
a drawing-room table, we were afraid that its finery might, according to the 
well-known way of the world, do some unjust damage to its equally real quali- 
People will not, if they can help it, allow either man or 
thing to have credit in an eminent degree for two good qualities of a dissimilar 
kind. Once they have granted that such a one is a fine gentleman, it goes to their 
heart to be asked to allow that he is also a solid thinker. Why werethey not told of 
this at an earlier moment! They could have then set him down as a very useful 
and correct proser, &c. In general, to give a persona striking reputation for any 
one line of work is to tabou him from every other. Sheridan make a speech ! 
Nonsense! Has he not suc- 
ceeded on the stage! Bulwer write a comedy! Did he not write such and 
such novels? iis line is narfative, &c. The feeling or prejudice is common— 
aud so common, intruth, that we deemed it wise to mention at once the serious 
merits of the work before us as a work, lest its glitter as a volume, being the 
more obvious particular, might cause its character to be mistaken, and might 


| make people suppose it to be among books what a mere fop is among men. 


Having disposed of this point, we will add that in the study of songs, with 
that view which has been already adverted to—we mean with a view to the 


| more sure and delicate appreciation of a nation’s peculiarities and prevalent 


sentiments—foreigners reading such songs translated into their own tongue 


have a great advantage over persons belonging to the nation in question. 


These last reflect least on the very characteristics which most strike the foreign 
reader. What is the most peculiar to ourselves excites in us, of course, the 
least share of attention ; but in others, by the light of the comparisons thus 
suggested, the largest share. And even the little peculiarities of phrase oc- 
casionally forced upon the translator, serve to project from the common level 
of human emotion the minor differences of national genius. 

For many and various reasons, in short, this convenient collection of French 
songs, rendered into English, is a desirable addition to our literature. Wemay 
mention that wherever the lay translated is more than a literary production 
and may be regarded as also a historic fact, on account either of the effect it 
produced or of the events with which it is associated—in all these cases, we 
say, the original ia subjoined to the version made by Mr. Oxenford. We are 
disposed to think that the reader who collates the two in these instances, and 
who, afier perusing the words of the author, examines the words of the trans- 
lator, will agree with us in admiring Mr. Oxenford’s performance, and in 
assuring him, according to the well-known pun we have made upon a term 
used by our neighbours, that he is not a “traducer” of the poets whom he 
thus in part naturalises to the north of the English Channel. 

The origin of French lyrics is remote, and may be ascribed to the eleventh 
centary, the era of the Norman Conquest; and it is no easy task, by means 
of samples, to give any survey of a national career of poesy which extends 
over such a time. Nor, in truth, is all this attempted by Mr. Oxenford, 
But his specimens are, nevertheless, opened from a very early date, and come 
down to Beranger’s songs and those of living writers. 

He has divided his collection into five grand classifications, the motives for 
which he satisfactorily explains. The first comprises “songs of the affec- 
the second, “ bacchanalian sengs;” the third, “ revolutionary, or 
patriotic songs;" the fourth, the “ epicurean clags;” and the fifth, the 
*eomie and satirical.” 

Every author intr 
traditus, in foot-notes 

{ calcem pogina 

The most charming illustrations lavishly adorn the pages; and cure has 

n taken to exe of poems thus presented, such as 

i tobe a equa fied by their pre-« ent grossness, deapite of any genius, 
iehtastes, Such is the publication which we have the pleasure of in- 
cing to the notice, and recommending to the favour, of our readers. 


tions ;” 


duced is duly mentioned and recorded, narratus et 


birth, death, date, or other circumstances being given, 
ie from the nu 


J. W. Parker. 


instruc- 


Gwen; on, THe Covstns. By A. M. Goopricn. 


No one will read these volumes without instruction and amusement 
tion from the consideration of the motives of the actions which agitete the 
social state, and amusement from the lively and stirring meidents with which 
the story is worked out, There are scenes in the dénowement of the story equal 
to any found in the best of our modern novels. Of the persons brought on the 
scene, itis not too much to say, that while very little departing from the 
ordinary types of character as met with in the world, the minute working of 
ciple is #0 &ccurstely shown that we reem to recognise “ the Cousins” 
among our familiars; and wonderful as are the incidents of the story, admit 
them to be the just and necessary results of the causes to which they are 


traced 


pr 
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“BELTED WILL’S TOWER, NAWORTH.”—PAINTED {BY 


“BELTED WILL’S TOWER, NAWORTH.” 


A very pleasing 
Will 


and therefore well-executed, picture, called ‘ Belted 


William Bennett, and is 


Tower,” is from the careful pencil of Mr. 
deservedly regarded as one of the best landscapes to be seen on the walls 
of the New Water-Colour Society. The artist has chosen not to show so 
much the peculiar architecture of the castle, as its particular position and 
the glorious trees by which it is surrounded.. What he has attempted he 
has achieved. Some of those trees, and the progenitors of all, have seen 


and heard— 


When helmtd warriors gone the keep, 


And bugles blew for Belted Will, 


as the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the. proprietor of the 


Castle of “ Belted Will” sings touchingly in some expressive verse con 





WILLIAM BENNETT.—EXHIBITION OF THE 


trasting the present with the past condition of his hereditary seat. 
Castle of Belted Will is Naworth Castle, some twelve miles to the north 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


This | 


east of Carlisle, and now within sight of the railway traveller who passes | 


from Newcastle to Carlisle. It is deservedly regarded as one of the best 


examples in the north of the castle ot a border baron. A fire in the year 
1844 unhappily destroyed much of its antique character; but the restora 
tion has been completed under the careful eye of Mr. Salvin—by far the 


best restorer of Medizval castles that this country has seen 

Naworth Castle was built by two noble families in the north of England, 
the Dacres and the Howards, and is accessible only on the south. The 
celebrated inhabitant of it was Lord William Howard, long familiarly 
known in the north as ‘ Belted Will;” but since Sir Walter Scott wrote, 
known wherever English poetry is read by the same designation. 
is a secret pleasure in transcribing Sir Walter’s portraiture in words of this 

| border chieftain ;— 


There 


WATER-COLOURS 


Costly his garb, his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet, shaped ot bull, 
With satin slash'd and lined ; 
Tawny his boot and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 
His hose was silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt 


He was the grandson of Henry Howard, the poetical Earl of Surrey; the 


| son of Thomas Howard, the fourth Duke of Norfolk, and the younger 


| 
} 
} 
| 


brother of Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, father infamous 
Countess of Essex and Somerset Suffolk who built 
Audley End. His uncle, also a Howard, was that Earl of Northampton 
who built what is now Northumberland-house, at Charing-cross. Belted 
Bill Howard was born in 1563 and died in 1640. His place of burial is 


unknown : his portrait is still to be seen at Castle Howard, 


of the 


the same Earl of 
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SKETCHES ON THE SUTHERLAND COAST, 
THE HERRING FISHERY, AND SUTHERLAND EM/GRANTS. 


Tne coast of Sutherland, from Brora, a pretty little village with a few 
skiffs engaged in the white fishing during the summer, asd one or two 
herring-boats, by which the inhabitants make their autumnal fortune, is 
placed where the Dornoch Firth opens into the North Sea. About fifteen 
miles further north stands the gigantic Ord of Caithness—a granitic 
precipice rising sheer up of 1200 feet above the sea—covered along all 
its front with sea-fowl of every species, including the skua-gull, whose 
wings have a stretch of eight feet, and which makes terrible devastation 
among the herrings, when, on moonlight nights, the sheal rises to the 
susface. According to the old oyster-dredging song— 

The herring loves the merry moonlight, 

And the mackerel loves the wind; 
But the oyster loves the d song, 
For he's come of a gentle 5 

The Ord of Caithness forms the boundary betweer Caithness and 
Sutherland, and the space between it and Brora forms the northern 
sea-coast of Sutherland. The country towards the shore is tolerably 
fertile te the distance of a mile or so, when it rises into a chain of 
heathery hills, speckled with sheep, white and black. The sea-shore is 
stony, and studded with formidable rocks—not of very great dimensions, 
but many not visible at high water—rendering the coast exceedingly dan- 
gerous; especially as the most magnificent surf I ever saw breaks 
amongst the rocks like @ thunder-peal, throwing its sparkling surf some 
ten fvet into the air, when it is carried away in a white mist by the north- 
east gale. 

About three miles from the Ord of Caithness, on the Sutherland side, 
the range of hills breaks, in steep declivities, into one of the prettiest glens 
in the Highlands, down which the Helmsdale water comes impetuously 
brawling and foaming over the water-worn rocks which impede its 
headlong progress. This river forms the harbour of Helmsdale. At 
the top of the harbour, where the fresh and salt. water join, a very 
handsome bridge spans the stream in one bold arch. The town is a 
cluster of houses stretching back to the foot of the adjacent hills. There 
are two piers: the north, the longer; the south acting as a breakwater, 
when the wind blows hard, as it sometimes does, as I can verify by per- 
sonal experience, On the northern pier the boats lie three or four abreast 
nearly up to the bridge. On a space set apart women and girls, to the 
number of perhaps one hundred, or, in busy seasons, to double the number, 
perform—shouting and joking in English and Gaelic, with their dresses be- 
smeared with the filth of the herrings, and their arms bare to the shoulders 

the delectable progress of gutting the herrings, as they are flung by large 
wooden spades in glittering masses to the pier. To the outward boats, over 
the inward, lines of broad planks are laid down, and persons, generally High- 
landers, hired for the purpose—run along this shaking bridge, bearing on 
their sturdy backs large creels of herrings. There is a plank for going, 
znd another for returning ; and the cargoes are unloaded, gutted, salted, and 
barrelled by a distinet set of practitioners, so that the four processes go on 
together. Unfortunately, there is a dangerous bar about twenty feet from 
the mouth of the harbour, over which, as an old yoyager wrote, “ the sea 
breaks high and strange.” If the wind blows a gale into the harbour, 
the boats at sea try to run close-hauled, and get under the lee of Tarbetness 
—n long and bleak promontory, forming the southern termination of the 
Dornoch Firth, and crowned with a lighthouse, which is of unspeakable 
advantage to the herring fisheries and the coasting trade. 

‘There are two classes of herring-boats, which abound all along the Suther- 
fand and Caithness cogst, in pretty equal proportions — Buckie. boats, and 
what may be called the Celtic boats. Theformer are only about half the size 
Of the latte=* They are strongly built ofthard.avood ; their cutwaters and 
sternposts rise perpendicularly from the water, while the keel dé@sgends 
a good eighteen inches from the bottom:, which is made very deep; the 
hoats—at least, the largest of them—when high and dry, standing full 
live feet from the sand. They carry two masts, the taller of which is 
not one-half the height of that used by the Celtic boats. I have often 
udmired the firmness with which the mast is stepped inthe bows. As 
it approaches the small deck—(which forms a diminutive forecastle, the 
shelter of which keeps the provisions dry, by breaking the spray which 
comes in white showers over the bow)—as it approaches this deck, the 
round form of the mast_gradually changes into a square, of larger di- 
tiensions than the round, and is firmly stepped in a block of wood 
clenched to the bottom of the vessel. The sails are spread fore and aft, 
both on the foremost mast and the lower spritsail mast, which is stepped 
right in the stern, and useful in going about. The spread of canvas of 
the buckie-boats is about one-third of the unmanageable lug-sail used by 
the Celtic boats, raised with vaat toil upon a yard about twelve feet long, 
while the length of the mast is fully thirty feet. These boats are very flat, 
measuring about three feet, or a little more, when high and dry, from the 
gunwale to the sand; the keel being only about an inch from the 
projecting sides, and invisible amidships; and, though broad-beamed, 
have no hold on the water. They go very fast before the wind; but are 
obliged to get down their immense lug with vast toil, and often great 
danger, a8 soon ag the crew perceive the wind shifting against them. 
After about half an hour’s labour they manage to reduce their sail to 
smaller dimensions, They can make but little way to windward; and 
when a leeward sea comes upon the broadside every surge heaves them 
ome ten or fifteen feet towards the rocks, where, if the boat be once 
dashed, all is over. 

But it is time for me to proceed with my herring-fishing expedition. 
T chose a buckie-boat, where the fishermen spoke a patois of Aberdeen- 
shire, of which I could make out just here and there a word; while, in a 
Celtic boat, the men generally speak Gaelic, and, as they never go to sea 
except in the herring time, cannot be depended on as sailors. The night 
was most favourable. The moon was bright, and at its full—the harvest 
imoon—shedding @ silvery lustre, which illuminated the whole sea for miles, 
and showing the undulating hills of Sutherland and the mighty brow of the 
Ord of Caithness. Our skipper rubbed his hands, while a gentle breeze 
from the south, ruffling the surface of the long swell, just kept the sails 
“asleep.” A large fleet of herring-boats stole like phantoms over the sea. 
They gradually seattered, but to no great distance from each other ; and our 
crew, of course, began to prepare their nets. The “ drift” of neta consists 
of from 16 to 26, according to the means of the proprietor of the boat or 
boats. Each net is sixteen fathoms long and four deep; the upper side 
of the net is lined with buoys, generally of inflated seal-skin, and the 
lower with plummets of lead. In the meantime, the skipper, standing in 
the bows (and I standing beside him), looked keenly ahead. Presently, 
he made me understand, partly by words and partly gestures, that we 
were approaching the “ bank;” and in about ten minutes—in which he 

nd all his crew, fine stalwart fishermen, were in a state of intense excite. 
ment—the skipper suddenly pointed ahead, and exclaimed distinctly 
enough, “ The shoal!” I looked, and saw in the moonlight a dark ap- 
pearance, which extended on each side and ahead further than I could see. 
t was evidently what the skipper called it, “ a big shoal.” In a few 
ininutes we were sailing over herrings. I was told to look overboard, with 
my hands on each side of my eyes, when I saw a sort of glimmering, 
ery faint and indistinct, as I judged about two feet from the eurface- 
limmediately the process of shooting the drift began. One man held the 
ladder side, the other the lead side; two others supplied the nets from 
ic heap; and in about ten minutes, or something more, the long line of 
\uoys were riding behind us, the sails having been kept partially filled, 

» as to impart a gentle motion to the boat, while the drift slowly 

It sometimes, but seldom, happens that currents, formed 


followed it. 


perhaps by a recent storm, or by the motion of the .tide, entangle 








the nets, which causes terrible confusion and frequent cutting of the | destination was Canada. The passages of all, and maintenance of all 


drifts, even when heavy with herring—a serious loss to the proprie- 
tors. These entanglements cause bickering and quarrelling, which 
sometimes end in bloodshed, as the current brings two boats—the nets 
of both of which are entangled with each other—together. Mr. Hugh 
Miller, now editor of the Witness, and one of the greatest geologists in 
Europe, gives, in his first most amusing book, “ Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland; or, the Traditional History of Cromarty "—a 
curious legend of the consequences whieh ensued from the crews of two 
boats, with their nets entangled and drifted together, putting the knives 
intended for cutting the nets, to a totally different purpose. They fought 
leaning over the respective gunwales of the boats. Blood was spilt, un- 
fortunately, in the sea, and the offended herrings, which had been parti- 
cularly numerous the year before, deserted the Firth, and did not return 
for seven years. 

But to return to the shoal, the boats, and the drift. The boat had not 
advanced her own length over the shoal when the first buoy sank. Imme- 
diately the hauling in commenced, and the herrings, shaken from the meshes, 
came tumbling into the boat like a shower of silver. The light of the moon 
materially increased the effect, and the silver shower was continued until 
the whole drift was drawn, and the contents emptied into the boat. The 
luminous effect playing over the sutface of the heaps of herrings only lasts 
for about thirty or forty seconds. The fish is one which dies almost imme- 
diately after its being taken from the water—hence the proverb, “as dead 
asa herring.” Drift after drift was shot and hauled with equal effect, and 
at length the boat had obtained its full cargo, and was deep in the water— 
the rest of the fleet appearing to be as well loaded as ourselves. There 
was plenty of work for the extra hands that day; and landing, gut- 
ting, and packing occupied nearly twice the time that they had done 
the day before. The herring is well known to be a very changeable 
fish. The shoal will appear in a night and disappear in a night. 
There will be one season in which they do not make their appear 
ance at all, and another in which a succeasion of cloudy nights ma- 
terially injures the fishing. This, however, seldom happens. Of all the 
months in the year, June, July, and August are likely to be the 
sunniest, and those in which the moon shines the brightest, and the 
greatest number of nights. Sometimes a great shoal comes on shore, 
pursued by their natural enemies, whales and porpoises. A case 
of this kind is related by Mr. Hugh Miller, in his “ Traditions of 
Cromarty :"—‘ There is a tradition that shortly after the Union a shoal 
of many hundred barrels, pursued by a body of whales and porpoises, 
was stranded in a little bay of Cromarty, a few hundred yards to the 
east of the town. The beach was covered with them to the depth of 
several fect, and salt and casks failed the packers, when Only an incon- 
siderable part of the shoal was cured. The residue was carried away by 
the neighbouring farmers for manure; and so great was the quantity 
used in this way, and the stench they caused so offensive, that it was 
feared that disease would ensue. The season in which this took place is 
still spoken of as as the Harst (or Harvest) of the Herring Drove.” 

Before I quit this interesting subject, I shall subjoin some statistics 
touching the herring trade in all its principal features, for which I am 
indebtel to that excellent and very copious work, “ Anderson’s Guide to 
the Hishlands.” It is fair to state that the Messrs. Anderson acknow- 
ledge that the following statements were copied from the John o’Groat 
Journal, published in Wick :— 

The account sets out with a state of the fishery in 1829 and 1840. 
The apparent falling off latterly is owing to the resort of so many boats 
to Helmsdale :— ; 


STATISTIOS OF THE. HBRBING, FISHERY ON THE NORTI-EAST COAST OF 


SCOTLAND, 

- }a2e, Mtoe 
Boats belonging to Wick, engaged in eee 457 438 
Boats not belonging to the district 493, 327 
Total number of boats 955 755 
Fishermen ese ose een on 761 3,882 
Curers (only 91 regularly entered in 1840)... 1,146 91 
Vomen, chiefly occupied in gutting the fish 2,937 2.175 
Coopers eee ove eee 442 265 
Carters see 117 127 
Other labourers eee vee eee 177 196 
Seamen in coasting vessels for carrying ) 3.200 1.200 

away herrings . oe 5 be - 
Total number of persons employed 11,780 7,936 
‘Total of barrels cured eee 112,693 63,495 


QUANTITY OF HERRINGS CURED AT FISHING TOWNS ALONG THE COAST, 


Barrels. 
1835. Ie, 
Peterhead eee ° ove ° 33,000 44,000 
Fraserbourg ... eee eve e. 54,000 45,000 
Ban eee eee ° 24,000 18,000 
Cullen eee eee 5,000 3,000 
Findhorn ooo eee 8,000 6,000 
Cromarty eee eee 7,000 7,000 
Helmsdale... eee 28,000 18,000 
Lybster eve eee eee ess 82,000 15,000 
Wick ees eee «+ 106,000 40,000 
Thurso and Tongue 22,000 ... 7,000 
Orkney ° 45,000 28,000 
Shetland 38,000 27,000 
Berwick ee ~- 30,000 


The cost of a boat without a fit of nets,is about £120. The fisherman gene- 
rally receives from 9s. to 10s. a cran or barrel, for the herrings; and a crew— 
four in number—when proprietors of the boat, sometimes make £20, £30, and 
even £50 per head. The wages allowed for about two months’ service, from 
the middle of July to September, are from £3 to £7, and a peck and a half of 
meal a week. Poor widows and girls are employed to gut and pack, at about 
4d. per barrel. They make from 20s. to £3 per season. Whisky is consumed 
amongst all, to a most enormous and demoralising extent. 

After a further tour in Sutherlandshire, I returned by Helmedale; and, 
walking down to the pier, 1 saw—it was at the close of September—the 
usual débris of a successful season—broken barrels, broken oars, torn 
canvas, and a miscellaneous quantity of the rubbish which continually 
encumbers the pier of a northern sea-port town. The boats—the pro- 
prietors of them despairing of another herring—lay dancing on the 
undulations which proceeded from the heavy swell on the bar, by the 
jetty ; while, on the other side, half a dozen or more Dutch galliots 
were taking in their cargoes of herrings. The square heavy mould, 
the massiveness of the timbers, and the side-boards which keep 
flat bottomed vessels from going to leeward, are their great charac- 
teristics. It is extremely rare that these echooners—many of them 
of200 tons burden—are lost ; they ride over the seas like ducks, their broad 
bluff bows dashing the spray aside in the most contemptuous fashion, 
The Dutch sailors, who are almost as square built as their 
ships, are, nevertheless, most excellent seamen, They are canny 
enough to construct their rigging and arrange their sails so that they 
ean set them and haul them down without going aloft. There were a 
number of them lounging on the pier, walking about or sitting on casks, 
in their clumsy sea-boots and nor’-wester hats. 

But @ widely different class of people were grouped together upon the 
pier, no less than Sutherland emigrants: stalwart men, with strong 
features, broad flat bonnets, Sutherland tartan plaids; and the watehful 
and faithful colley, wondering where on earth he had got to; the married 
and the young women wore the usual homespun garments of the High- 
lands; while, on their heads, the matrons wore the curch, and the 
maidens the emblematic snood. During the day the number of emigrants 
increased, and the whole of the population of the town turned out to bid 


them farewell. There was an emigrant ship lying in Cromarty, and their 


down to the shepherd dogs, had been paid by the Duke of Sutherland, and 
their transport guaranteed, to patches of land and cottages in a district, 
where a number of the Sutherland Highlanders were settled before them. 
The scene before me was unspeakally affecting. The nervous, agitated 
looks of the men, the restlessness whieh they manifested, the constant 
moving about, the continually opened and continually broken-off con- 
versations, all showed the agitated mature of their feelings. The griet 
of the women was loud and utterly unrestrained. They clung to 
their relatives whom they were leaving—never, perhaps, to see more 
—with frantic energy, kissing each other on the forehead, the lips, 
the cheeks, and the hands; while the children clung to their 
mothers’ skirts, utterly bewildered, and weeping in sympathy with their 
mothers. Every reference—and their overflowing could not refrain 
from them—to the cottages in which they were born, to the little patch 
of land which they cultivated, to the lock, to the barn, to the glen, and to 
their friends at home—brought forth a fresh burst of wailing. Several 
women fainted, and were carried in that condition inte the boat—which, 
by the way, was a very good one—where they soon regovered. 

Ia te 0 ee Se ee 2 Sees ae Pee 
sage for a small , to which he agreed. I happened 
to mention that my destination was Tarbert, and his was Cromarty. 
“ Look,” he said, “at those thin, fleeey clouds rising from the sea to 
windward; they will gradually turn to heavy clouds, and towards dusk 
there will be a furious gale, with rain and hail.” This was 
pleasant news for me, but I feit it still more for the poor women and 
children, and said so. “As soon,” he replied, “as the first gust comes 
over the sea, and the first pelt of rain comes driving forth, I will spread 
& spare tarpauling, under which they can creep and keep each other 
warm.” “And when,” I rejoined, “do you think the gale will 
break up?” “It will begin,” he said, “at sundown, and break up at 
sunrise.” I observed, “I suppose you will not think of doubling Tarbet- 
ness.” “ What do you say?—double Tarbetness in such a night! Every 
man, woman, and child in this boat wonld be dashed to pieces 
upon the rocks before the surf had time to drown them. No, no; 
the wind will blow about south-east—that is from a point where the 
Moray Firth opens to the ocean—it will strike us on the larboard bow, 
80 that I shall have to put in two reefs. Were it dead ahead, | would 
put it in three, for then it would be tack for tack agamat it; but as it 
will be, according tomy judgment, we may keepa pretty good full, but 
still close hauled, till we run her under the lee of the Ness, where | can 
land you in a safe creek in the rock.” 

And now the time was come for our departure, There was imme- 
diately apparent a sort of revulsion of feelingamongst the emigrants and 
their relations on shore. It seemed to me that the actual departure had 
turned the thoughts of both from the hills and the glens—the rocks 
and the rivers of the Highlands—to the fertile district to which they 
were going, and where many of their friends had gone before them, and 
had written them home good news, so that by a universal impulse a 
loud cheer was raised both from boat and pier, and in which the stal- 
wart Dutchmen joined; and glasses of whisky were drained—first, 
asin duty bound, to her Majesty and the Hoyal faumily—then “ lo 
those we leave behind us”—* To those we'll find before us." The piper 
then struck up the most beautiful, and, at the same time, most sme- 
lancholy pibroch ever composed —I cannot spell the Gaelic name. but 
the meaning is, “ We return no more.” A light and pleasant breeze 
from the shore carried us merrily across the long swell of the bar 
and for about half a mile on opr course, when it dropped imto a dead 
calm, and left us ving the long swell of ‘the North 
Sea. Presently a light whale-boat issued from the harbour, and a 
reverend old gentleman, of a most patriarchal appearance, the 
Cathechist of the parish, stepped on beard, and the emigrants all 
clustered round him, using the most endearing expressions to him ; 
when, waving his hand to them, and taking of his hat—at which off went 
every bread bonnet—he poured forth in Gaelic a most eloquent and 
exciting prayer. The women melted into tears, and the men were evi- 
dently moved. The prayer was not long; but I never heard anything 
delivered with such intense fervour. When he was on the poimt of 
leaving, thewhaking ef ‘hands with all the parishionggs—mea, women, 

and children—was sd cordially given, @nd eontinued’so Tong, that the 
hweethy éhipper beganto look @ little impatiently to windward, besules, 
another pretty strung puff from the land which head sprung wp waa 
likely, he said, to last a half-hour or more; so that, when the worthy 
Catechist had got into his whale-boat, he put up the helm, crowded 
all sail—which was not scanty—and went, at a very fair rate, directly 
out to sea. “ We must make as good an olling as we can,” he said, “ with 
this puff;” and we did carry it with us so as to take us at least three 
miles from land. According to the skipper’s prediction, as the sun ap- 
proached the horizon, the light fleeey clouds became one black ominous 
gloom, spreading just from the quarter he had indicated. The head of 
the boat was now turned to north-east, so that the tempest might fall 
upon our starboard bow. This course would take us out of our way to a 
certain degree, but, as our skipper had set it carefully by the compass, | 
had no apprehension. Presently down came the tempest in its wrath, 
preceded by several furious gusts, which, while they lusted—only about 
t utes each—tossed the boat over on her gunwale. Lut soon came 
thee earnest, with the driving rain and hail, and the “sea horses,” as 
call breast-high breaking surges, came down upon us in their fury. 
The boat, under three reefed sails, behaved admirably, tossing her bow 
over the breaking seas, and plunging down into the troughs. Her keel 
was often half out of the water. ‘This fierce contest with the elements 
lasted two hours and a half, during which we made no headway—but, 
owing to the excellent qualities of our craft, made no leeway ; then 
there came a lull, with a breaking in the clouds; the rain continued, 
but the hail abated. The sea got less furious, so that the head of the 
boat was turned again townrds the land—breaking seas still assaulting 
on the starboard bow, but, as 1 mentioned, with diminished strength ; and 
now we made good way, one reef shaken out, and the motion of the 
boat becoming decidedly more easy. T’resently, on rising on a sea, we 
could catch a glimpse of the Tarbetness Light, but still to windward, 
The skipper told me that three hours more would bring us, with another 
tack out to sea, under the lee of the Nese. We beat up—the sea still 
abating—to within three miles of the Light, then turned the head of 
our craft out to sea, going as fast through the water as on the other 
tack, and, in two hours and a half, made a mile and a half of direct 
heading. Our course was then again turned landwards, which brought 
us parallel to the lighthouse. Another short tack seaward brought the 
lighthouse fairly under our lee; while the corresponding tack gave 
us, what sailors call, a “good berth.” Presently we were in 
comparatively smooth water; and the poor emigrants—who, man, 
woman, and child, had been prostrated with severe sea-sickness —began 
to revive: the men to hold on to the rigging—for the boat was still 
heaving considerably—and the women to creep out from under the tar- 
pauling, gradually to recover their health and spirits. They were dread- 
fully depressed, however, when they could see no “ big ship,” and were 
told by the skipper that this was not Cromarty ; but he consuled them by 
assuring them that they would be there by to-morrow afternoon—using 
the same phrase to therm as he had used to me, that the storm would com- 
mence when the sun went down, and would stop when the sun arose. 
Cheered by this assurance, they took out their stores of vat-bannocks and 
home- cheese, and very good whisky, of all of which we all partook 
very heartily. ‘The Celts had their hard biscuits, dried herrings, and 
Heimadale gin, on which we made merry ; while my friend the skipper 
to whose seamanship and knowledge of the coast we owed our lives—pre- 
ferred with us the “ mountain dew” and home-made cheese ; and, in the 
words of the old Scotch song, slightly paraphrased :— 


To whang at the bannocks of oat (not barley) meal. 


And now most of us went to sleep, for, as may be conceived, we were 
thoroughly done yp. Some time after dawn, however, we were 
awakened by the ss.pper, when we found ourselves in a snug little cove in 
the rocks, where the uadulating waves were of quite a harmless nature, 
and where I discerned a rugged enough ravine; up which, however, | soon 
made my way, and was presently installed in the comtortable quarters of 
the house of a half-pay Captain, who lived with a maiden sister, who 
forms his only society. There is not another house in the weary waste of 
bog and rushes with which, for miles around, my friend's dwelling is en- 

Certainly there are the two lghthouse keepers aud their 
wives, and their children, and the fishing village of Vortmahemack, 
whieh, during the herring fishery, is much frequented by French luggers 
and Dutch doggers; and the Captain's Jack of-all-trades is not unfre 
quently seen on his master's Shetland pony, with a hamper, which 
appears light when he arrives and enters a certain public-house, and 
heavy when he departs. ly the means of the Jack-of all-trudes, Shetland 
pony, and the hamper, my friend the Captain is enabled to put upon his 
table the choicest champagne, delicious-tasted brandy, and excellent 
hollands, racy of the juniper, A. B. KR, 
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A sheet of flame from the turret high And soon a score of fires, I ween, Each rom cach the signal caught, 
Waved like a blood flag in the sky, From height and hill and cliffs were seen Each after each they glanced to sight, 
All flaring and uneven, j Each with warlike tidings fraught, As stars arise upon the night, 
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NAPOLEON III, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. | 
(Continued from page 399.) 

1808 TO 1830.—INFANCY, YOUTH, MANHOOD. 
CuaAries Louis Napoteon Box srarre was born in Paris on the 20th 
of April, 1808. Foresight the most inspired could scarcely have presaged 
the coming fate and future history either of his family or of himself. 
At the hour of his birth his father was a King—King of that smal 
but opulent territory which, scarcely a century before, through its 
commerce and the bravery of its people, had had a place of honour 
among the most powerful States of Europe. His uncle, the Emperor 
Napoleon, who had conquered the admiration of mankind even more by 
his commanding genius than by the might of his armies, was at that 
time at the very height of his dazzling greatness, ‘Thrones were filled, 
or on the eve of being filled, by the various members of his family ; and 
the extent of his actual territorial sway is recalled by the fact that, at 
the birth of this young Prince, salutes in honour of the event were fired 
throughout the western continent of Europe, from the Hague and Ham- 
burg in the north, to Rome in the south; and in the east as far as the 
banks of the Danube. The Emperor had already commenced his ag- 
gression on the nationality of Sprin; and, a few weeks after, another 
uncle of the newly-born was proclaimed King of Spain and the Spanish 
Indies; thus completing the chain of conquest which had merged the 
nationalities of half Europe in the paramount sway of the French, and 
had created so many royalties in the blood of one illustrious man. In 
the subsequent history of this young Prince are comprised the atone- 
ment of his family for the faults of that great man, and the tribute paid 
by France and the world at large to his virtues, 

The Prince Charles Louis Napoleon was the third son of Louis, the 
King of Holland, His mother, Hortense Beauharnais, like others of 
thefemale members of the Bonaparte family, was the subject of studied 
calumny by the Emperor's enemies; but time has done justice to her 
virtues and accomplishments, of which the memory is enhanced by her 
noble dignity in adversity. Of the two elder brothers, Napoleon Charles 
was born in 1802, and died, at the Hague, in 1807. The second, Na- 
poleon Louis, was born in 1804; and in March, 1805, he was baptised 
by the Pops, who was then still a prisoner in France. The Emperor 
himself held the infant at the font, and gave him his names; and the 
act constituting the legality of his birth was deposited in the archives 
of the Senate, as, accofding to the law of inheritance established on 
the formation of the Empire, he was ia the direct succession to the Im- 
perial Crown, Of this Prince—whose early death in the arms of his 
younger brother will afterwards be mentioned—it is recorded that he 
was of remarkable manly beauty, and that his qualities of mind and of 
character were of a very high order. Ue married, in 1827, his cousin 
Charlotte, the second daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, by whom he had 
no children, 

In accordance with the custom established by Napoleon, of appealing 
on all great occasions, by means of a universal vote, to the will of the 
nation, the succession of these two young Princes to the Imperial 
Throne, in the even t of the Emperor or of his brother Joseph dying 
without heirs, was adopted by more than three millions and a half of 
Frenchmen, The infant Prince, Charles Louis Napoleon, was the first 
child of the Imperialised race whose name was inscribed on the family 
register of the dynasty confided to the care of the Senate. Ile was not 
baptised until the 10th of November, 1810, 
formed by Cardinal Fesch, 


The ceremony was per- 
and the 
Empress Marie Louise bis godmother, Already the mother of Hortense had 
been divorced, and the Queen of Holland had seen with pain in the new 
marriage the prospect of direct heirs to the Emperor, which would de- 
prive her sone of their hope of the succession, The great fact of to- 
day, compared with her maternal fears at that epoch, is itself one of the 
most solemn and striking incidents in the history of the Napoleon 
family. 

The Emperor Napoleon was much attached to these two infants. 
Their prattle and play were his recreation; nor did the birth of his own 
child diminish his affection for them. In the midst of the gravest 
affairs—o* ‘ans and discussions which were to change the face of em- 
pires, his relaxation was to send for these boys, who were seated at a 
little table by themselves, at his side, when he was breakfasting, or at other 
repasts that were not matters of etiquette. He incited them to talk, 
and bestowed much pains on the formation of their infant minds; 
among other things, he was accustomed to make them repeat the fables 
of Lafontaine, which he explained in a manner suited to their young 
capacity. 

But now came the period of reverse: the recoil of Europe on her 
conqueror; battles lost; peace rejected with the obstinacy of oblivious 
pride, or the magnanimous courage of despair; abdication and banish- 
ment—all that sublime drama traced by the prophetic and avenging 
finger of Fate—a story which the young Prince was then too young to 
comprehend, bat from which he was destined to suffer and to profit. 

The first exile of Napoleon did not necessarily involve the pro. 
scription of his family. On his return from Elba, his own child torn 
from him by the Jealous Austrians, his heart yearned the more for the 
little companions of former days. When they were brought to nim 
all the tenderness of his affection was shown with an intensity that 
might have disarmed the calumniators of his personal character could 
they have witnessed it; and he remarked with joy their growing beauty 
and ability. But the events of the [Tundred Days involved his family 
in the second exile, which followed Waterloo; and, although he was 
destined never more to see these children whom he had loved so well, 
the young Princes ever cherished with a filial affection the memory 
of their uncle; and the present Emperor certainly had much of personal 
feeling to conquer ere adopting, as he afterwards did, so strong a 
respect for the character and institutions of this country. 

A sentence of perpetual banishment was pronounced against every 
member of the Napoleon family, without distinction of age or sex. 
The ex-Queen Hortense, with her children, was of course included. 
The sad story of French ingratitude to the illustrious man who at least 
had made France a sharer in the criminal ambition which was the 
ground of his punishment, is too &miliar, The rage, the insults, which 
the Emperor himself could scarcely escape, were even extended to the 
most innocent members of his family. Writing the night before her 
departure from Paris, the mother of Louis Napoleon says:—“I am 
compelled to quit Paris, whence I am suddenly expelled by the Allies. 
Weak woman though I am, with my two children, yet so much feared, 
that the enemy's troops are stationed on the road we must traverse, 
ostensibly to protect us, but in reality to make sure of our departure.” 
She was not quite just in this view. During the journey, accompanied 
by an Austrian officer named De Wilna, she was stopped at Dijon by 
a detachment of gardes du corps, by whom she was menaced and 
One of them endeavoured to seize her, and declared that she 

“ Madame 
The garde da corps paid no attention, and actually 


M. de Wilna 


the Emperor was his godfather, 


insulted, 
was his prisoner. is under the protection of Austria,” cried 
M. de Wilna, 
seized the ex-Queen by the arm t» hinder her departure. 
succeeded in disengagin 
rescued and pushed into the carriage with their mother, they succeeded 
in escaping. It happened, singularly enough, that the next day the 
ex-(Queen was in a position to returm the servi.e thus reodered. It was 





against the Austrian officer. The Queen appealed to them urgently on 
his behalf, and saved him from their rage. 

The life of these two children and their mother was for some time to 
come a continued wandering. Geneva, Aix (in Savoy), the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Bavaria, Augsburg, Rome, were successively the 
places of their brief residence; until, finally, the ex-Queen determined 
on inhabiting Arenenberg, in the Canton of Thurgovia, on the Swiss 
shore of the Lake of Constance. Here were passed the next few years 
of the life of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The ex-Queen had the good qualities of the Empress Josephine, and 
more—she had the beauty and indescribable fascination of her mother, 
with a proud spirit, a strong firm character, and a deep sense of her 
duty to her children; a consciousness of the responsibility of her 
charge that approached her in character to the Roman matron of old; 
and, like some of those wondrous women, she trained and tempered her 
sons that they might be equal to their destiny, whatever of good or of 
evil might be in store. The means were not wanting, although the 
personal wealth of the family was so mach diminished. The first pre- 
ceptor of the young Prince Louis was tue Abbé Bertrand; and he after- 
wards pursued his classical studiés under M. Lebas, son of one of the 
deputies to the Convention of that name, and since Professor at the 
Paris Athenwum. During their residence at Augsburg the young 
Prince, like his uncle, distinguished himself at the Gymnasium of that 
city by his unusual aptitude for the exact sciences. He became 
a proficient not only in the dead languages, but also in some 
living ones; and he also received lessons in chemistry and physics 
from a M. Gaspard, who was at the time at the head of a 
manufactory in Switzerland, In all the merely physical ac- 
complishments of a cavalier and a soldier he made rapid progress; 
he was extremely skilful in fencing, and as a marksman; and he also 
acquired that practice which has made him one of the most graceful 
and commanding horsemen of his age. He also became an expert 
swimmer—an accomplishment which twice in his life was of good ser- 
vice to him. . 

Naturally enough, the Prince’s attention was early turned to the 
military profession. He studied it in theory and practice, It hap- 
pened that there was a garrison at Constance, a regiment of the Baden 
army, and here he took his first lessons, Soon after he was allowed 
to take part in the camp of Thunn, in the Canton of Berne, where the 
Swiss held an annual meeting for artillery mancuvres, under the 
direction of an old soldier of the Empire, General Dufour. Here he 
went through all the exercises, and shared all the mimic hardships of 
the regular soldier—bivouacking with the men, eating the common bread, 
and, compass in hand, performing all the duties of anartilleryman, At 
other times he went with these pupils of General Dufour on excursions 
in the mountains, walking twelve leagues a day, with the havresac 
on his back, and sleeping in his tent at the base of some glacier. 

Two anecdotes are told of Louis Napoleon at this period of his life 
which denote a courage of no common order. It appears that he was 
in the habit of making solitary excursions on horseback in 
the mountains near his mother’s residence. On one of these occasions 


his attention was attracted by cries of alarm proceeding from a crowd 


of persants. The horses of a carriage had taken fright, and were 
madly rushing towards a precipice. ‘The coachman had been thrown off 
his box, and in the carriage (an open one) were a lady and her two 
children screaming with fright, and in terror at impending death. 
The young Prince, who was at some little distance, spurred his horse 
into a gallop, cleared every obstacle in his way, and arrived just in 
time to grasp the bit of one of the horses and turn them, at the very 
moment when they were about to dash into the abyss. The lady and 
her children were saved from a terrible death, and the Prince was 
hailed with passionate applause by the people. 

On another occasion (it was in the wiater, and when the Prince had 
scarcely reached his twentieth year), being on a visit with his aunt, the 
Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, he was walking on the shores of 
the Rhine, accompanying the Grand Duchess and his two cousins, the 
Princesses Josephine and Marie of Baden, and many personages of the 
Court. They were talking of the old chivalrous gallantry of the French 
character, and the Princess Mary was lamenting its decline. Louis 
Napoleon as warmly defended the claims of the present age, maintained 
that the French were not degenerate in that respect, and that in all 
times women who knew how to inspire devotion were sure to receive it. 
They had arrived at the confluence of the Rhine and the Necker, where, 
in winter especially, the waters are turbid and furious, As they 
were walking slowly along, the wind blew a flower from the hair of 
the Princess Marie into the foaming river, 

“ There!” cried the Princess thoughtlessly, “ there would have been 
an admirable opportunity for a cavalier of the old order!” And she 
pointed to the flower already borne away by the current. 

“ What! a defiance?” said the Prince. “ Well, I accept it.” 

And, before any one could stop him, he leapt, as he was, into the 
stream, amidst the terror of the ladies and the others who were of the 
party. The Prince, who was a good swimmer, strove valiantly against 
the eddies which at that point are very strong, sometimes disappear- 
ing altogether from view; but at length he conquered, and his friends 
saw him reappear, holding in triumph the precious flower, with which 
he soon regained the bank. 

“ There is your flower, my faircousin! But, for Heaven's sake,” he 
added, laughing and shaking his dripping clothes, “ do not let us talk 
any more of your chevaliers of the old school.” 

An heroic imprudence, thus manifested, explains some incidents in 
the subsequent career of this young man, which only inspired ridicule 
in a society from which the spirit of chivalry had certainly de- 
parted, 


1830 TO 1886—THE ITALIAN INSURRECTION.—MILITARY 
SERVICE IN SWITZERLAND.—FIRST ESSAYS IN LITERATURE. 


Although the immediate cause of the Revolution of 1830 in France 
was the effort of Charles X. to abrogate some of the most prominent, if 
not the most valuable, of the guarantees of political liberty contained 
in the Charter, there existed, deep in the heart of the nation, a senti- 
ment of mingled shame, indignation, and :emorse at the events which 
immediately followed the final defeat of Napoleon in 1815, There was 
a wideespread feeling not so much in favour of the Bonapartes as 
against the military invasion that had restored the Bourbons We can 
now read the French mind of that epoch by the light of the eight 
millions of votes for the present Emperor; but even his most ardent 
champion will scarcely be prepared to advance that, had the King of 
Rome been presented to France in 1830, she would have chosen him 
Emperor with the same unanimity that, two-and-twenty years after, 
raised his cousin to the Throne, 
event. ‘The younger branch of the Bourbons had a right to be tried: 
they had identified themselves—it matters not from what motives— 
with the first Revolution, anda kind of logic demanded that they, in 
their turn, should be permitted to essay the difficult task of guiding it 





+ her; and the two children having been | 
gods " 7 6 Deen | +6 the untried and the unknown. 


to its legitimate end. If Louis Philippe was chosen by a clique, he 


| was afterwards accepted by the nation; and it is at least questionable 


whether the interests of the Bonaparte family were not better served 
by thus exhausting the popularity which otherwise would have attached 


The King of Rome—or, as he was usually termed, the Duke of 
Reichstadt—hbaving been consigned by Austria to a kind of civil death, 
Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, as the bead of the fami'y, 








The time was not yet ripe for such an | 





addressed to the Chamber of Deputies from New York a kind of protest 
on behalf of the Imperial rights of his nephew. 

While Joseph Bonaparte was thus watching over the pretensions of 
the son of Napoleon, where was the son of Louis—he who was destined 
twenty years later to obtain for those pretensions, inherited by himself, 
the sanction of eight millions of Freuchmen? He was about to take 
the first active step in his eventful life. At the age of two-and-twenty, 
a young Prince, proscribed and restricted in his career, might be par- 
doned if he disnlayed more enthusiasm than judgment at such a crisis. 
If older and wiser heads than his were carried away by the excitement 
of that revolutionary epoch, it is not surprising that he should have 
regarded the Revolution of July as @ reversal of the judgment pro- 
nounced by united Europe on his uncle in 1815—as the coup de grice of 
the Holy Alliance, and of all the territorial spoliation in which the 
mem bers of that honourable confederacy had indulged. During this 
period of excitement, he was at Rome, whither he and his mother had 
gone to spend the winter. The revolutionary fire had spread to Italy, 
and an insurrection against the Pope was in preparation. Louis Napo- 
leon, obeying his instincts—and at that age the motives to action are 
little else—lent himself to the movement, which was organised by a 
conspiracy extending throughout the Peninsula, Before matters were 
ripe, however, the secret transpired, and Louis Napoleon was obliged to 
fly from Rome, At Florence, he joined his elder brother, Napoleon 
Louis Bonaparte, who but a short time after died of fever in his 
arms, and the two Princes at once responded to an appeal made by 
the patriots of the Romagna. Even at this early period he had the 
habit of acting without announcing his intentions. Thus it was that 
his mother received the first news of his having lent his name to the 
Italian insurgents, after he and his brother bad irrecoverably com- 
mitted themselves, In his letter to Hortense, announcing the event, 
he said:—" Your affection will understand the motives of our deter- 
mination. We have contracted engagements which we could not do 
otherwise than fulfil, Could we remain deaf to the voice of the un- 
fortunate le who call upon us? Webearaname which implies a 
duty!” Ki teen or nineteen years later, this personage, President 
of the French Republic, sanctioned and persisted in the occupation of 
Rome by French troops, for the express purpose of restraining the 
same revolutionary spirit. If one must approve the change which 
time and experience had wrought, one cannot the less admire the 
enthusiasm, the courage, and the self-devotion of the youth of two- 
and-twenty, who, at the dictation of a sense of duty, and from 
sympathy for an oppressed prople, took armsin the defence of what he 
believed to be a holy cause. 

The present Emperor of the French, then, and his elder brother, 
at about the epoch when their uncle Joseph was demanding a vote by 
universal suffrage to choose between Louis Philippe and the “ young 
Astyanax of modern Troy,” pining to death in the cold atmosphere 
of Austrian etiquette—those two brothers were drawing the sword in 
behalf of theindependence of Italy, crushed under that same Austrian 
yoke, Who has not some escapades of youth to remember, if not to 
atone for? Who does not smile rather than blush, if those earlier 
adventures have been inspired by some magnanimous folly? The 
enterprise in which the two Bonapartes were engeged was at the 
moment a hopeless one; yet we must not forget that, some eighteen 
years after, one of their cousins was achief of a successful insurrec- 
tion on the same spot, and one of the rulers of a (short lived) 
Italian Republic. The attempt of 1830 was a total failure, 
Austria was too strong in Italy: the Italians too prone 
to factions and divieions. Yet Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
acted with a promptitude and energy worthy of a greater cause and a 
grander scene of action. It is observable that in all his acts and 
writings the spirit of his uncle may be traced, as if he had been pre- 
destined to take up the work at the point where it was wrested from the 
former, and to fulfil it on the origina! plan. His military movements in 
this petty insurrection were an unconscions imitation of the tactics of 
the great Napoleon. He sought by rapidity and boldness to break the 

ocal power ere the alarm could be given and reinforcements arrive. He 
assembled a few men, and with one cannon—which represented his 
whole artillery force, and which he had himseif put in serviceable order 
—he set off to take possession of Civita Castellane. But all this young 
ardour was thrown away. His movements, like greater and more im- 
portant acts of bis subsequent career, had been adopted without con- 
sulting any one. Probably it was mal-dpropos; at all evenis, it dis- 

leased the insurrectionary chief, who filled the office of Minister of 

Var forthe insurgents; and the young Prince was ordered to retire. 
He proceeded to Bologna, from whence—the Austrians having 
strengthened their forces—he was speedily obliged to retire to Forli, and 
afterwards to Ancona, The Italian insurrection was virtually at an end. 
The two Bonapartes, however, gained laurels from the patriots. Generai 
Armandi, writing at the time to their mother, said—* You have reason 
to be proud, Madam, of being the mother of such sons. Their whole con- 
duct under these painful circumstances, has been a series of acts of courage 
and self- devotion.” The General adds “ that history will remember them” 
—a prophecy which at the moment. seemed somewhat absurd, but of 
which subsequentevents have brought about the fulfilment ; for assuredly 
posterity will pursue with avidity the earlier traits of a man whose sub- 
sequent career has been so remarkable. During this retreat the elder 
of the two brothers died in the arms of the other at Forli; and Louis 
Napoleon himself, overcome by chagrin and grief, fell ill of fever at 
Ancona. Here his life was also in danger from the vengeance of the 
Governments he had successively striven to overthrow. 

His mother fled from Rome to his aid. Above all, he must be con- 
cealed from the police. Her maternal instincts inspired her with the 
means to deceive them. Concealing her terrors, and simulating 
security, she gave out that he had escaped into Greece, while all the 
while he was under her own care, in a house a few doors (rom that of 
the commander of the Austrian troops. Finally, by means of an 
English passport and a disguise, she conducted her son through the 
Austrians troops until they crossed the French frontier. 

Louis Napoleon was suffering severely from fever. The Queen took 
the resolution of proceeding direct to Paris, notwithstanding the law of 
banishment still in force, She desired to rest a few days only in the 
capital that the health of the Prince might be recovered, and then to 
return to Switzerland. She alighted at the H6tel de Hollande, close 
to the Napoleon Column in the Place Vendéme:; the column was then 
still minus the statue of the Emperor, which had been removed by the 
vulgar vengeance of the Restoration; and the Queen, in choosing this 
particular spot, could scarcely have been ignorant of the political im- 
portance, at that moment, of the associations inspired by the presence 
of the nephew, after fifteen years of proscription, in face of the monu- 
ment which the national gratitude had raised to the uncle. The'French 
Government believed that the Prince and his mother were at Corfu; 
and the astonishment of Louis Philippe and his Ministers was great 
when the King received from the ex-Queen a letter dated from her 
hotel, frankly avowing their presence in Paris, 

To M. Casimir Perier, the Prime Minister, who came to see her in 
the course of the day, she exclaimed, “A mother! I had but one 
means of saving my son—to enter into France. I know the risk we 
run. My life and that of my child are in your hands: take them if 
you will.” 

But although the law rendered at least the son, as one of the Im- 
perial family, liable to the penalty of death, the day for such san- 
guinary follies was past. The Government was not the less bound to 
guard against the effect that might be produced by the presence of 
the heir presumptive of the Imperial title at a period of such excite- 
ment Clemency and courtesy were among the virtues of Louis 
Philippe; he had himself too much suffered in proscription to be capa- 
ble ot persecuting those unfortunate exiles. 


M. Casimir Perier at once met the wishes of the Queen. He un- 


| dertook to procure from the King a permission for a week's sojourn, 


solely on the score of the I’rinces state of health, and on condition 
that their presence should be kept a secret. This was an engagement 
which with the most perfect good faith it was diflicult to keep. The 
sresence of the Queen and her son transpired; the papers spoke of it. 
fe happened to be the 5th of May, the anniversary of the death of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the column on the Place Vendéme was covered 
with garlands. The greeting Louis Napoleon, prostrate with fever, 
received on his return to his country, was the cry of the people in 
honour of his uncle and that graceful tribute to his memory. France 
was at that time too much excited to permit of any sentimental weak- 
ness on the part of the Government. The permission to remain rested 
on the condition of secresy, and although there was not the slightest 
suggestion that the parole had been broken, the ex-Queen was almost 
instantly requested by QGusimir Perier to quit France without delay. 
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There were no means of avoiding the dilemma; and the Prince, still 
suffering from fever, was put in a carriage, which at once left for 


England, 

In England they remained some weeks. During this period Louis 
Napoleon, recovered from his illness, applied himself to the study of 
our institations and manners, and personally investigated the various 
sources of our industrial and greatness. In this respect, 
he bat followed the example of most foreigners who visit our shores; 
but he was destined to turn in subsequent years all the knowled.e thus 


acquired to the it of his own country, as well in his earlier writings 
= i istration. He was at that time well received in 
Engla' 


Larly in August, 1831, the Prince and his mother returned to their 
resilence at Arenenberg, on the Lake of Constance. 

He had already, to a certain extent, made himself “ talked about.” 
Whatever his character or his capacity, it was evident that he was 
animated by a of enterprise, and that be did not re- 
semble either his father or his uncle J: The quasi legitimate 
titles of the “ Citizen King” precluded at the time al! serious thoughts 
of a return of the Bonapartes; but it was remembered that the Em- 
peror himself, before the birth of the King of Rome, had regarded the 
son of his brother Louis as his probable heir, and that the marriage 
with Marie Louise had been looked at y by the Queen 
Iiortense as an infringement on his presumptive rights. The death of 
the elder of the two sons of is had t the younger 
still nearer to the sympathies of the Bonapartists in France. while at 
the same time he we a4 -y ~ the attention of the governing 
powers of Eurepe, Still, in the then state of public feeling, the last 
thing thought of was that this young man could ever succeed to the 
Crown, or become theexecutor of the system of the Emperor Napoleon. 

On the other hand, his insurreetionary escapades in Nort!.ern Italy 
had been hailed with fraternisation by the democratic and revolutionary 
party. They saw in him what the hopes of their fathers had made of 
the First Consul: he was to be the liberator of oppressed nations; and 
thus, if Liberty had been crushed by one = she would be avenged 
by another, The Poles, ever panting for a restoration of their 
nationality, had responded to the tocsin sowaded in Paris, by an insur- 
rection gallantly sustained and repressed with difficulty. The eyes of 
the chiefs were tarned on the young Prince Louis Napoleon as a fit man 
to be placed at its head. On his arrival at Arenenberg, after the events 
just recorded, he received a leter from Count Plater, General 
Coiarewiez, and other chiefs of the Polish national party, urging him 
to declare himself. “To whose direction,” they said, “could our 
enterprise better be confided, than to the nephew of the greatest 
capta:n of any age? A young a appearing among us with 
the tricolor flag, would uce a moral effect of which the consequences 
are incaleulable. Come then, young hero, hope ot our country, trust to 
us, Cassar and his fortunes, and, what is still more precious, the des- 
tinies of freedom. You will merit the gratitude of your brethren-in- 
arms, and the admiration of the universe!” And the letter was 
accompanied by an offer of the Crown f Poland, should the national 
movement be crowned with success, 

The military and revolutionary ardour of the Prince was inflamed 
by the exciting events of the hour. Although he refused the proffered 
Crown, on the ground that he belonged to France, he determined, not- 
withstanding the tears aud entreaties of his mother, to fight as a volun- 
teer in the ranks of the insurgent Poles. The taking of Warsaw stopped 
lim on his way to the scene of action, All these proceedings indleote 
that the Prince, at this period, had more enthusiasm than judgment; 
but the proof they afford of a certain magnanimous courage ought to 
have protected him from imputations cast on him at a subsequent 
period, when it became the interest of the French Court to render him 
ridiculous, 

Une more effort the Prince made to commence a career of action ere 
resigning himself to seclusion and study. He wrote to Louis 
Philippe, asking to be permitted to serve bis countfy in a military 
capacity; and claiming to be allowed to enjoy the title and rights of 
French citizen, of which the Law of Banishment—promulgated, under 
the Restoration, against the Bonapartes—had deprived him. Louis 
Philippe took no notice of this letter—which, to the men of that day, 
who saw France in the Chamber of Deputies, and could not comprehend 
the dumb justice meditated by the people towards the memory of their 
great man, appeared the absurd and unreasonable escapade of a dis- 
nner spirit, possessed of an extravagant and disproportioned 
ambiuion, 

Secluded and studious in his retreat on the shores of the Lake of Con- 
stance, the Prince terminated the first active period of his earlier 


ife, 

‘To a period of infructuous, if not pernicious, action, now succeeded 
one of reflection and literary production. His uncle is said to have 
written a romance, and an ultra-revolutionary effusion, under similar 
circumstances. Louis Napoleon's works were more dpropos—more pro- 
spective in their tendency. He wrote, not from vanity, but because his 
mind was full of impressions it desired to throw off. Three publica- 
tions rapidly followed each other—“ Political Reveries,” followed by a 
project of a Constitution; “Two Words to M. Chateaubriand on the 
Duchess of Berry ;” and “ Political and Military Reflections on Swit- 
zerlaud.’ Even were these little works taken by themselves, with no 
interest derived from the age and position of the writer, they would 
arrest attention by their intrinsic merit, Political wisdom, the result of 
experience, could not be expected from a young man of two or thiece 
aud twenty; but thee publications evidence a large and liberal spirit, 
and a habit of observation and refl:ction rarely found in persons of that 
age; and which was the more remarkable im one whose first manly 
etlorts had taken the shape of intemperate and ill-caleulated political 
action. One of the best men of that day—Armand Carrel—said of 
these early works of the Prince, that they announced a good head and 
a noble character, and that there were in them profound observations 
indicative of serious studies and a great sympathy with a new era, 

At the same period the Prince received from the Swiss Government 
the honorary title of citizen, which gave him certain rights without 
necessitating naturalization. The death of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
in 1852, constituted Louis Napoleon the “young hope” of the Bona- 
parte family. In June, 1834, he received a captain’s commission in 
the arvillery regiment of the Canton of Berne. 

Towards the close of the year 1835 a project was formed to marry 
the Prince to the young Queen of Portugal, then recently raised to the 
throne. The letter of Louis Napoleon declining the proposed honour 
is characteristic, and especially interesting, as having been written so 
short a time before the attempt at Strasbourg :—‘ Several journals,” 
writes the Prince, “have adopted the report of my departure for Por- 
tugal as candidate for the haad of Donna Maria. However flattering 
for me may be the idea of a union with a young Queen, beautiful and 
virtucus, and the widow of a cousin who was dear to me, it is my duty 
to contradict the report, as no act of mine, of which I am aware, bas 
given the slightest foundation for it. 1 might even add that, notwith- 
standing the deep interest which attaches to the destinies of a people 
who have just conquered their liberties, I should refuse the honour of 
sharing the throne of Portugal should it happen that I was thought of 
in connection with it. The noble conduct of my father—who abdi- 
cated, in 1810, because he could not associate the interests of France 
with those of Holland—is not forgotten by me. My father proved by his 
magnanimous example how preferable is one’s country to a foreign 
throne. In fact, 1 feel that, havituated from my infancy to cherish my 
country as above all things, | could not yield to any consideration the 
interests of France. Persuaded that the great name I bear will not be 
fur ever a cause of exclusion in the eyes of my countrymen, seeing 
that it recalls fifteen years of glory, I calmly await, in a free and 
friendly country, the hour when the people of France will recall to her 
bosom those who in 1815 were exiled by twelve hundred thousand 
foreigners, This hope, one day to serve France as a citizen and as a 
soldier, fortifies my soul, and is worth in my eyes all the thrones in the 
wor id.” 

Of course the foregoing was an “aside” to the French nation; but 
the writer’s faith in himsel: and in his ultimate destiny is not the less 
apparent in every line. In the blaze of his after-succveses one is apt 
to forget that at that epoch all Europe thought his Imperial pre'en- 
sions ridiculous, or (worse for him) did not think of them at all, His 

pertinacious adherence to his fixed idea was not the less logical. The 
* fifteen years of glory ” constituted a “great fact;” and a Bonaparte, 
at some epoch or other, was sure to rise to the top, if only to show 
that France for ever rejected the “twelve hundred ¢ 


foreigners!” 
(To be continued.) 


JOACHIM SANDRART, 
THE VASARI OF THE NORTH. 


One of the most obscure and intricate subjects is the wandering of the 
Germanic nations into Hungary in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. Sibenburgen, or the Seven Boroughs, is to this very day the 
name of Transylvania, marking this Teutonic exodus. Through all 
Hungary at that date we find a tripartite division of labour; the soil 
was mostly cultivated by the Slaavie and Daco-Roman aborigines; the 
Magyar conquerors were the military rulers and landlords; while the 
most cunning artificers of the towns were, as they are to this day, mostly 
Germans. 

The goldsmith craft was the great school of art at that time. In the 
poeula of the festive board, and in the treasures of the sacristy—whether 
the candelabrum that enlightened the mass, or the crosier that glittered 
in the hands of the prelate—the goldsmith showed the cra/t or artistic 
power that was in him. From a family of these goldsmiths settled at 
Gieula, in the plain between the Theiss and the Transylvania Carpa- 
thians, sprung Albert Diirer. No one who reads the autobiographical 
memoir of this artist (A.D. 1524) can doubt that Albert's grandfather, 
who was settled at Gieula, was one of those Flandreses who, quitting 
the Lower Rhine, peopled the banks of the Maros with an industrious 
race that subsists to this day ; and, vice versd, we find that Albert's cousin 
Nicholas, after the return of the family to Germany, settled in Cologne, 
and was still called by the name of Unger, or the Hungarian. 

Albert Diirer was the Alpha of the high art of Germany, who inaugu- 

rated the marriage of reason and art ; although it was some time before 

the Byzantine hardness and curious frosty minuteness of the schools of 

Augsburg and Nuremburg were melted into ease and nature by the 

grandeur and glowing power of the bright and luminous era of the 

Southern cinque cento. Gradually the works of the great Italian masters 

became known through Germany; and before the breaking out of the | 
Thirty Years War, Germany was covered with palaces built in the style of 

the Rénaissance, and filled with choice works of art from the south of the 

Alps. At length, in the fatal year 1618, the Thirty Years War began ; 

palaces were burnt down, and artists driven into exile. Painting 

flourished in the security of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, but took to 

flight from Germany ; “ and it was in vain,” says Sandrart’s biographer, 

in his quaint language, “that Adam Elzheimer, of Frankfort, attempted 

to seize the fugitive goddess by the coat.” 

Greater success both as an artist and encyclopedic writer on art was 

destined to attend the renowned Joachim Sandrart, whose gigantic 

labours, persevering genius, and felicitous juxtaposition with the most 

renowned artists of his own time, have procured him a place which | 
cannot be filled up, and which entitle him to be called the Vasari of | 
Northern Art—if one dare apply an imitative cognomen to a genius of so 
original a character, and the possessor of accomplishments so extensive, 
that it is only the circumstance of the best edition of his work being in 
#0 ponderous a form, so uncouth a German dialect, and so obsolte a 
type, that has prevented him from enjoying that popularity with the 
general public which he decidedly has possessed with the hunters after 
recondite delice literare for a period of nearly two centuries. The pro- 
digious folio now lies before us in all its amplitude of volume, and 
although, perhaps, not the most skilled of literary epicures, we are not 
tishamed to be a voracious helluo librorum. How our eyes water at the 
sight of the title-page, “ Die Teutsche Akademie,” at the top, in big 
letters, not to mention the little foible at the bottom, being a view of the 
patrimonial residence of the ingenious Joachim, who, although an artist, 
has no objection to have it known that he isa Laird; nor must we 
omit to mention that the atmosphere for several feet around us is per 
fumed with a most delicious exhalation of an antique musty character 
from the book of the man who was the cicerone of Rubens in Holland, and 
who had Guido, Albano, and Pietro da Cortuna for his friends in Italy. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, or beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the great-grandfather of the subject of our ir, John Sand 
was Captain of Archers, in the service of Pope Alexander the Sixth, and, 
being knighted, had given to him by this notorious scion of the House of 
Borgia the Signiories of Scala and Fay. But who was his son does not 
appear. Certain it is that John Sandrart, the father of Joachim, married 
a Frenchwoman, Antoinette Bordeau, of Valenciennes ; the fruit of which 
union was the renowned Joachim, who, according to his faithful and 
minute biographer and pupil, was born between the hours of three and 
four o'clock in the morning of the 12th May, 1606. 

At an early age Sandrart discovered his taste for drawing and en- 
graving; and in 1621, three years after the breaking out of the Thirty 
Years War, when only fifteen years of age, he was sent to study engraving 
under the well-known Egeidius Sadler, whose works, illustrative of 
history and heraldry, may still be seen occupying a conspicuous place in 
the catalogues of our Bohns, Nutts, and Quaritches. Sadler resided in 
Prague, which, a few years before, was in the heyday of its political, 
literary, and artistic importance. Its presses teemed with an active 
Protestant literature ; its University, dating from the fourteenth century, 
was frequented by students from all parts of Germany. All the wealthy 
noblee of Bohemia had built palaces which, in a decadent state, still adorn 
this capital; the decoration of which, in the Italian manner, kept up 
the artistic atmosphere of the place; and when a Bohemian speaks of 
the splendour of Prague, it is always to the seventeenth century that he 
looks back. Here Sandrart, surrounded with much that was capable of 
forming his taste, devoted himself to the subsidiary art of engraving; but 
Egeidius Sadier, discovering his ingenuity, advised him to renounce the 
graving tool, and take to palette and brush; which advice the young 
student followed. 

It was to Holland that Sandrart now directed his steps; and, settling 
at Utrecht, he became a pupil of Gerard Houthorst, whose works, 
under the cognomen of Gherardo della Notte, were, even in his lifetime, 
well known south of the Alps. At this time the fame of Rembrandt 
was not yet full blown. Kubens and Vandyke, as inhabitants of the | 
Catholic Antwerp, belonged to a school distinct from that of Holland ; | 
and the swarms of Dutch landseape and conversation painters had not | 
yet come up. The natural bent of Houthorst’s genius was towards the 
passions; and, with the Church a# an employer, who can doubt of his 
success ? But in a Protestant country, where pictures were needed as 
mere articles of luxury, to adorn the roome of wealthy merchants, con- 
versation pieces—or, as it is called, genre yainting—became a manufac- 
ture ofa natural growth. The serviee uf the Church had hitherto ren- 
dered art somewhat remote from dally ufe; but, in Holland, the grow- 
ing wealth gained in commerce—+ frotestant ritual that excluded the 
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by clear daylight, was seeking an honest man in the crowded public place 
of Athens. The invention of this picture pleased Rubens, but he saw at 
once that it was by a young student of painting, several of whom were 
then in the room. On which Rubens asked which of these young men it 
was ; and Houthorst answered, ‘ This young German,’ pointing to me; 
on which Rubens, praising my essay, encouraged me to persevere. When 
he further wished to visit Abraham Bloomhart and Cornelius Polemberg, 
and others, Hourthorst wis, from sickness, unable to accompany him; 2e, 
therefore, asked Houthorst to send me with him, which commission I 
executed to his great content. After Houthorst had given him a banquet, 
he travelled farther to Amsterdam and other parts of Holland, where he 
saw through whatever was praiseworthy ; in which trip I willingly waited 
on him as on an artist who could, by his counsel and conversation, give 
me an insight into my profession; and thus I accompanied him to the 
borders of the Brabant. I might have a great deal to say of him in this 
journey, but, to cut short, I found him perfect in all virtues, and held in 
great consideration by persons high and low. Among other things on 
this journey, he praised Houthoret’s manner, especially in night pieces; 
Bloomhart’s noble drawing ; Polemberg’s intelligent little figures, which 
are panied by or tal landscapes, ruins, and animals ; on which 
account Rubens ordered several for himself."—Sandrart, Vol, 1/., Book 
IIT, Cap. 16. 

Charles I.’s accession to the Throne of England had now taken place, 
and he was sorely perplexed between his love of high art and his 
horror of Presbytery. Gerard Houthorst having been sent for by this 
picture prizing Prince, he selected Sandrart from his _ to accom- 
pany him; and when Houthorst had returned to Holland, Sandrart 
remained, and b a favourite of the King. Sandrart was thus in 
London during the golden age of English dilettantism. “It must be 
said,” said one of Sandrart’s anonymous phers and pupils, “to 
the praise of all English princes and lords, that they delight in virtuous 
studies, particularly painting, so that when they hear of masterpieces 
of art, they send to the most distant lands with ready money to purchase 
them.” 

Sandrart dwelt with delight on the art-treasures of England, and 
spoke with enthusiasm ef the Arundel marbles and gardens, with the 
treasures of the gallery, including the choice works of Hans Holbein, 
and the portraits of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. Not less pleasant 
and instructive to the young artist were the palace and gardens on the 
Thames, of his second patron the Duke of Buckingham, which were 
soon after dispersed, but most of the pictures of which were in Sand- 
rart’s old age (i.¢., our Restoration period), again mostly gathered together 
in Prague by Ferdinand IIL, to replace the old Prague collec- 
tion, which had been carried off to Sweden by Konigsmark, in the Thirty 
Years War. But ofall the pictures that Sandrart saw in England, none 
seems to have made a greater impression on him than Titian’s “ Christ at 
Emmaus,” which adorned the Gallery of Manuscripts, in Whitehall 
Palace, and of which he appears frequently to have spoken to his pupils 
in his old age. 

The murder of the Duke of Buckingham, and various other circum- 
stances, after this period cast a gloom over the lives and prospects of the 
artists secking Court employment; and this, combined with a desire to see 
the masterpieces of Italian art, led Sandrart away from the foggy climate 
and lowering political atmosphere of England, across the Alps, to the bright 
sun and marble palaces of Venice, little more than a generation after Paul 
Veronese and Balthazar Longhena had, in painting and architecture, car- 
ried the decoration of the city to the most exuberant picture of palatial 
splendour. Sandrart copi'd the famous supper-piece, painted for the re- 
fectory of the Servi, which is still a great ornament of the Academia of 
that city—a picture which, with its companion at Paris, may show 
neither passion nor devotion, neither the grief of a Magdalen nor the 
seraphic tranquillity of a St. Cecilia; but, with its airy splendour, its 
sumptuous architecture, its brilliant figures, and festive movement, is 
certainly the most poetic expression that human genius ever lent to joyous 
luxury. 

At Bologna and Rome, Sandrart examined the works of the great 
artists then living—Guido, Albano, Guercino, Dominichino, and Vietro 
da Cortona, and made a particular acquaintance with the first and last, 
“ Guido,” says Sandrart,” in his old age, was a man of great personal 
expense and luxury, being fond of parties, of music, and, having lost 
large sums at cards, high prices were given him for his pictures, which 
were not to be got out of his hands except through his card enguge- 
ments; so that his debts in Bologna, where he lived, were about 25,000 
crowns.” And Sandrart informs us that when he died, in 1642, he left 
nothing but a little furniture, with a quantity of begun and half-tinished 
pictures. “I mention this,” says Sandrart, “not to diminish the praise 
of Guido, but as a warning to other young artists,” 

The Italian portion of Sandrart’s great work is invaluable from the cir- 
cumstance that, although Vasari flourished after Raphael, under the wing 
of “ Il nostro Gran- Duca Cosimo,” and has produced a work which is im 
mortal, from being the fullest repertory of information relative to the 
greatest artists, of many of whom he was contemporary, and of others 
earlier, he received authentic traditional information from his seniors— 
yet there was much of the best of the Italian school in the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, which he never lived 
to see, and which gap Sandrart, by his opportunities and his industry, 
helps to fill up, but which want of space prevents us from attempting to 
reproduce in an English shape. 

Sandrart’s chief ally in Rome appears to have been Pietro da Cortona, 
an artist whom sonal regard and relish for a bad pun induced him 
to speak of as “ Pietro da Cortona, Corona dei Vittori”—an altitude in 
art which Pietro managed to attain somewhat too literally by his deeo- 
ration of ceilings, particularly that of the Barberini Palace; but the 
first of house painters, and on canvass at best a servant of decoration, 
Pietro da Cortona 1s one of the signs of the termination of the great age 
of sentiment in Italy, and of the imitation of the mechanical qualities 
of the Venetians, without their higher powers, TVietro, in 1655, agreed to 
accompany Sandrart to the north; but the French attack on Ba- 
varia, which Richelieu had combined to further his projects, along with 
the business at the Barberini Palace, threw obstacles in his way. Llow- 
ever, he begged Sandrart, if he returned to Italy, to let him know, and he 
would go to meet him as far as Venice. Sandrart, therefore, alone wnder- 
took the journey across a country ravaged with war, and, arriving at 
Frankfort, found it closely besieged by the Inperialist General Count 
Gallas, with 13,000 men under him. To be within sight of the spires of 
Frankfort, and not to enter, was too tantalixing for so active and enter 
prising a spirit as Joachim; so, traversing the Croat camp, with great 
danger to himself, he, at daybreak, presented himself at the gate, to the 
great astonishment of the guard, and was admitted to his home, 

But we must now proceed rapidiy through the other phases of the life 
of this most active and meritorious artist. The hot continuance of the 
Thirty Years War appears to have hindered him from settling in Ger- 
many: and, transferring himself to Amsterdam, he appears tu have ovcu- 
tied himself in painting, and in collecting those notices of Rembrandt, 
Douw, Lrawer, and their numerous other contemporaries, whose excel- 
lence has given ita renown to the Dutch School, and of whom personal 
intimacy enabled Sandrart to give traits which confer on his memoirs 
a value fur exceeding that of Houbraken, De Piles, and others, who, 
living after the school, picked up their information second and third 
hand. 

But a circumstance now recalled Sandrart to Germany: the fates, 
although inimical to the public tranquillity, yet rendered Sandrart heir 
of the castle and lands of Stockau, near Ingoldstadt—accompanied soon 
after, however, with the mortification of having Bavaria overrun with 
French troops, and of Sandrart seeing with his own eyes, from the towers 
of the neighbouring town of Ingoldstadt, in which he sought security, his 

i burnt to the ground. With the l’eace of Westphalia, which 











aceessorials of art, and the devepment of a new mine of interest in 
the reflection of social life duriug a most picturesque phase of costume— 
vigour in landscape and stil) life—remoteness frum Italy, and compara- 
tive ignorance of what the Italians had done—all conspired to make the 
Dutch school what Heine, with singular felicity calls it, a window 
opened upon the seventeenth century. Gerard Houthorst was, perhaps, 
the most eminent of those Dutchmen that led the way. He is, in fact, a 
bridge or pier that connects the grand Catholic lof art with the 
miniature conversation pieces of the Dutch; for, preserving figures of the 
size of life with the chiaroscuro of the grand school, he, at the same 
time, began to seek subjects in the tames and manners of the period in 
which he lived. 

Rubens, during his lifetime, was not indifferent to art in Holland, the 
culmination of which in the middle of the seventeenth century took 
place rather after his death than during his life, and it afforded him 
pleasure to become acquainted with a rising class of painters who were, 
as far as intention went, as faithful to nature as the Pre-Kubensite 
Fiemings, and much more felicitous than they in that perspective and | 
chiaroscuro without which nature cannot be truly imitated. “ But, | 
as his (Rubens’) wife sickened and died, he took @ tour into Holland, | 
in order to forget his grief, by visiting the numerous excellent artists 
residing there, of whom he had heard so much; this he camy also 
to Utrecht to visit Gerard Houthorst, who reerived him well, and 








showed him all that was doing; among other things, a Diogenes, who, 


soon after followed, the clouds that had hung over Germany were dis- 
persed ; and now commenced the tranquil, happy, and unchequered period 
of Sandrart’s life. In 1649 he was at the Congress of Nuremberg 
assembled to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia, and, 
compounding courtier and painter, was admired for the politeness of his 
manners, for the fluency with which he spoke German, French, Italian, 
Latin, Low Dutch, and English. Haying painted liccolomini, the Count 
Palatine, and other leaders of the @Ose of the Thirty Years War, he bx 

came known to the house of Austria, and afterwards was employed by the 
Emperor Ferdinand I11. to paint a full-length of him. In 1673, being 


| then sixty-seven years of age, he took a second wife, and, removing to 
| Nuremberg, became l’resident of the Academy there; and in the city 


abounding in associations with the life and works of the most genial of 
his predecessors— Albert Diirer—Sandrart, in full possession of experience, 
pecuniary ease, sufficient leisure, and the devoted admiration and assist 

ance of his pupils, began that gigantic work which will transmit his name 
to a distant posterity as the author of (with all its faults) the most 
complete encyclopedia of art that has hitherto seen the light, mingled 
with historical and biographical matter which cannot be superseded. 
Sandrart lived to see the accomplishment of this great work—of the 
critical portion of which we may give an account and subject to some 
analysis ou a future occasion, in connection with a review of the similar 
labours of others who, not content with the practice of art, have investi- 
gated ite first principles, 
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PARTNERSHIPS WITH LIMITED LIABILITIES. 


Tux principle of Free-Trade is now firmly rooted in the national 
mind. Experience has tested its soundness, and those who were 
its bitterest opponents now frankly acknowledge its utility and 
wisdom. The Legislature, however, has not yet removed all impe- 
diments to its extension, for many duties still remain—protective 
in some cases, proh bitory in others; but, perhaps, the most 
remarkable and injurious exception to the rule of unfet- 
tered action in business is the restriction imposed on the em- 
ployment of capital in the formation of mercantile partnerships. 
It is an obvious truth, though one that has received too little 
attention, that money constitutes one-half of every bargain ; and 
while we proclaim the principle of freedom in the purchase and, 
sale of commodities, it 1s absurd to deny a corresponding liberty to 
the use of the instruments by which alone sales and purchases can 
effected. Government has at length pledged itself to erase this 
blot on commercial legislation, and the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade has given notice of his intention to submit a mea- 
eure to Parliament for legalising partnerships with limited liabilities. 
This system, though new to the present generation of English- 
men, is of very ancient date on the continent of Europe, 
and has existed in France from the time of the Middle Ages, under 
the title of “ La Société ea Commandite”—mention being made of 
it in the most ancient commercial records, and in the earliest mer- 
cantile regulations of Marseilles aud Montpellier. In the vulgar 
Latinity of the Middle Ages it was styled Commenda, and in Italy 
Accommenda. In the statutes of Pisa and Florence it is recog- 
nised so far back as the year 1160; also in the ordinance of Louis 
le Hutin, of 1315; in the statutes of Marseilles, in 1253 ; in those 
of Geneva, in 1588. In the Middle Ages it was one of the most 
frequent combinations of trade, and was the basis of the active 
and widely-extended commerce of the opulent maritime cities of 
Italy. It contributed largely to the support of the great and pros- 
perous trade carried on along the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
was known in Languedoc, Provence, and Lombardy; entered 
into most of the industrial occupations and pursuits of 
the age, and even travelled, under the protection of the 
arms of the Crusaders, to the city of Jerusalem. At a 
period when capital was in the hands of the nobles and 
clergy, who, from pride of caste or canonical regulations, 
could not engage directly in trade, it afforded the means of secretly 
embarking in commerc.al enterprises, and reaping the profits of 
such lucrative pursuits without risk; and thus the vast wealth 
which would otherwise have lain dormant in the coffers of the rich 
became the foundation, by means of this ingenious idea, of that 
great commerce which made princes of the merchants, elevated the 
trading classes, and brought the commons into position as an in- 
fiuential estate in the Commonwealth. Ducange defines the 
system of limited partnership in these terms :—“ Societas Merca- 
torum, qui uni sociorum tota negotiationis cura commendatur, certis 
conditionibus ;” that is, a society of merchants, in which the 
entire management of the business is commended or entrusted to 
one of the partners on certain conditions. It was always con- 
ered a proper parinership, Societas, with certain reservations 
acd restrictions; and in the ordinance of Louis XIV., of 1673, it 
is Yauked as a regular part ership; and in the Napoleon Code of 
Commerce it is classed in the same manner. 
At the head of this system ia lialy was the Florentine House of 
Medicis. Speaking of this family, Philip de Commines says: 
“Their agents and factors are in such high credit under colour of 
the name of Medici, that what I have witnessed in Flanders and 
England may appear to others incredible. I have seen a person 
called Gerald Quanvese, almost wholly supporting King Edward 
IV. in England, when engaged in civil war in his kingdom; he 
supplied the King at different times with one hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns, and made but little profit for his master; how- 
ever, he did at length recove: all his advances. I have seen 
another, named Thomas Por.unary, who became guarantee between 
the same King Edward aud Charles Duke of Burgundy on one 
occasion for fifty thousaud crowns, and on another for eighty 
thousand.” Asa proof of ihe opuleuce of this family, Mr. Roscoe 
states, in his “ Life of Lore. zo the Magniticent,” that from the 
time of his grandfather Cosm> de Medici to the year 1471 they 
had spent the enormous sum of 665,750 florins in the erection of 
buildings and the carrying 01 of public works for the accom- 
modationand embellishment of the city of Florence. The value of the 
ancient florin, or Fiortno d’ore, was about two..shillings and six- 
pence; but it must be remembered that money was greatly more 
valuable in the fifteenth than it is in the nineteeath century, 80 
ihat the outlay of tue house of Medici was most princely. ‘This 
wealth they acquired by the system of limited partnership. They 
had the confidenes of the nobles and clergy, who placed their funds 


in their hands, and reaped the benefit of their sagacity and ex- | 


perience. All classes were bevefitted by this active dispersion of 
capital, which permeated all the markets of trade, instead of lying 
barren, or being heaped up in the markets of interest; which, in- 


deed, would have been a most hazardous experiment, as the Canon | 


Law absolutely prohibited usury, even to the extent of the smallest 
fraction, by most severe penalties, 

Some ten years since a very instructive volume on this subject 
was published anonymously, but it is now known that the author 
was an Englishman, long resident in Holland, and engaged in the 
lutch trade.* It gives the following clear and simple explanation 
of the system: , 
Partnerships en commandite or in commendam, that is limited partnerships, 
when the contract is between one or more persous, who are general partners, 
and jointly and severally responsible, and one or more other persons, who 
merely .urnish a particular fund or capital stock, and are thence called com- 

uifaires, or partners en commandite, the business being carried on under the 
social name or firm of the general partners only, composed of the name of the 
general or complementary partnem; the partuers en commandite being liable 
v losses only to the catent of the Funds or capital Surnishe i by them ; but their 
names must not appear in the style or firm of the partnership; nor must such 
partners intertere in the business of the partnersop (though they may assist in 
ts deliberations), under the penalty of being cousidered general partners, and 
of becoming personally responsible for the debts and engagements of the firm 


Experience, which is ever correcting speculative theories, is the 
true test of utility and security; aud, if the system of limited part- 
judved of by that standard, a verdict must be pro- 
7] unced iM 11S ay r 


nership be 


Che rapid rise and prodigious extension of 


* © Partnership en Cormandite London: Effingham Wilson 


plan of uniting small capitals, feeble when divided, but strong in 
their concentration. In the year 1813 there was not even a solitary 
dwelling on the spot where the factories of Lowell now stand. 
During the last war between America and England the water-power 
there afforded by the falls of the Merrimack and Concord rivers 
first tempted speculation in that locality; but it failed, being uns 
dertaken by only two persons, whose means were inadequate to the 
enterprise. In 1826 the two factories that had been established 
passed into the hands of a company formed on the commandite 
principle; and from that day to the present the whole district 
has flourished. Lowell is now the metropolis of the cotton 
manufactures of the United States, and in due time may rival 
Manchester. King William of the Netherlands adopted the prin- 
ciple of limited partnerships in Holland, Belgium, and Java, when 
the general pacification of Europe took place in 1815. He him- 
self became a commandite partner with Mr. John Cockerill in the 
iron works of Seraing, which rapidly became most lucrative. At 
the close of the war he had only three merchant-ships at Rotter- 
dam, and two at Antwerp; this was the whole of his eommercial 
navy fitted for long voyages ; he soon raised it to 300, each of 1000 
tons burden; and Java, which, under the government of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, showed a deficit ;in the revenue of £833,833 68. 8d., 
rose, in a few years, under this monarch’s rule, to @ net income of 
£1,333,333 6s. 8d. If space permitted, additional evidence might 
readily be adduced, in the modern enterprises of Switzerland, 
France, and Italy, to recommend the system of partnership with 
limited liabilities. 

Who among us are its opponents? The very wealthy firms, who 
are already in possession of colossal capital and credit, which enable 
them to carry out the most gigantic enterprises, and reap enormous 
profits. Against them competition is vain, and they are, in a 
practical point of view, monopolists, however loudly they may 
proclaim the principle of free trade in commodities, They resist 
the association of moderate capitals, which, united, might raise wp 
a host of rivals in the market of production; though it is the 
interest of the nation that all impediments should be removed 
which obstruct the progress of industry. If a man who possesses 
a moderate competency embarks in trade, he perils his 
last shilling and his last acre; that risk he fears to 
encounter; but, if his liability were limited to a fixed 
sum, he would be disposed, for the benefit of his 
family, to invest it in business under the management 
of those whose judgment, experience, and honourable character 
entitled them to confidence. Money, says Lord Bacon, is like 
manure—it is valueless until it is spread. Now, the junction of 
small capitals, like the junction of small rivulets, invigorates the 
processes of productions, as the accumulated volume covers and 
fertilises a wider area, and by this union a space is covered which 
otherwise must remain void and barren. Itis not long since that 
an application was made to Parliament to allow a steam naviga- 





tion company to be established on the principles here recommended, 
to traftic between Canada and Liverpool; the Board of Trade had 
encouraged the project, but when it was brought into the House of 
| Commons it was rejected on the opposition of members who were 
counected with the Cunard and Collins lines, both of which are 
actually receiving @ subsidy—the former from the British, the 
latter from the United States Government. These gentlemen 
profess to be Free-traders, and were returned to Parliament on 
that principle; but they protected the monopoly from which they 
have derived enormous profits for many years, and a rising colony 
was deprived of the opportunity of developing its resources. 

Of the nature of the Government scheme we are ignorant ; for, 
although two bills have been printed—one entitled “ The Partner- 
ship Amendment Act,” the other, “ The Limited Liability Bill” — 
it is said they have been withdrawn that some modifi- 
cations may be introduced. We are, therefore, precluded 
from giving any decided opinion on their merits or de- 
merits. The former, however, as printed, permits persons to 
lend money on loan without becoming partners, but clogs the 
freedom of the parties, which ought to be the vital principle of 
these enactments, by a variety of irksome conditions. Both 
borrower and lender must register the amount, their names, places 
of business, a full description of them, and the rate of profits to 
be derived from the loan; although it is plain that the rate of 
profits ought to be determined by the success of the business, as 
is now the case in all companies which have a fluctuating dividend, 
dependent on the enlargement or contraction, the greater or less 
prosperity, of their transactions. If the borrower become bank- 
rupt, the claims of the lender are postponed till all other creditors 





receive twenty shillings in the pound. 

The Limited Liability Bill embraces both existing and future 
companies. The former may adopt the new plan, provided they 
have a nominal capital of not less than £20,000, and three-fourths 


| in number and value of the shareholders consent to its adoption. 
| As regards future companies, they can only obtain the privilege 


where the nominal capital amounts to £20,000, in shares of not 
less than £25 each, of which twenty per cent must be paid up. 
Insurance companies are excepted. Every companyis to be wound 
up, when three-fourths of the capital are lost. They are to have 
a seal, and the name of the company is to be painted outside the 
premises. We have already contessed ourselves unacquainted with 
‘the changes that are to be made; but as these bills are enabling 
bills, and profess to be based on I’ree-trade principles, we must pro- 
test against withholding the privilege until the responsible firm— 
that is the firm liable for the whole of their property-—-put down 


a capital of £20,000, since this is no boon to small traders, but a | 
mere aristocratic indulgence. ‘The pernicious hand of Government | 
Either | 
establish the principle fully and without restrictive exceptions, or | 


should not interfere in arrangements of this character. 


let the measure be abandoned. 


Tue Frencu Government anv THE Exutnition.—The Exhibition 
Company are, it is said, to be relieved of all trouble and apprehension touching 
the fate of the undertaking, by the Guverument 
seers when the sight is to be seen gratis, but wheu even the modest sum of a 
trance is exacted to visit the Extibition of Manufactures, anda like sum to be 
admitted to the Exhibition of Fine Arta, the majority of the French visitors 
would certainly have absuaned from visiting one of the two. The Enuperor has 
therefore resolved to indemnify the company, and place the undertaking under 
the Ministry of State, when ihe public will be admitted grates.—Lefier from 
/ure 


industry in the United States are mainly to be attributed tc this ° 





The French are great miglit- | 


“THE PIRATES,” BY FRANCOIS BIARD. 


M. Brarp is an artist of decidedly dramatic genius. Invention and ex- 
pression are his forte. With a fertile imagination, and an eye for “ effect ’ 
in whatever field it may present itself, hissubjects display endless variety — 
now serious, now comic, now serio-comic; and the realisation of the idea 
in all is complete and masterly. In the picture which we engrave and 
which forms part of the present year’s exhibition of paintings of the French 
School, we have an incident of s 


shoulders of a well-dressed gen 


Tad sits perctxd 

g anil Agha = bop 

a sant 

espirit-chest Shows that strong drinks have 

-Resorted to to bring up the courage or excite the 

s company. AJ! who view this picture, after admiring 

matic effect, and the skilful grouping, will be struck with 

the great variety thrown into the expression of the faces, in which, how- 
ever, the type of villany and brutal sensuality still prevails as the ouly 
li » The general effect of atmosphere and locale also are weil 
a M. Biard. having, we believe, had much personal expericuce 


sea-life, 

Francois Biard is & pupil of Revoil, school of Lyons. He received the 
se2ond-class medal (genre) in 1828, the first-class medal in 1836, and was 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1838. 


“ THE PIRATES.” 
Stow sailing at ease on-her fearless way, 
With but haif her broad canvas unfurled, 
A right queenly vessel, she holdeth her sway 
On the throne of the watery world. 
Say, what should her brave hearts of treachery know 
On the waves wheretheir fathers rode free? 
Or how should they dream of a lurking foe 
Mid the joys of a Tropic sea? 


Yet, mark ! where the dimpling billows leap 
At the touch of her glancing keel, 

A pirate rides dark like a storm o’er the deep, 
And his timbers are bristling with steel ! 

With a hail and a cheer, like a friend well met, 
He follows, like fate, on her lee, 

And the shouts of his band, on her ruin set, 
Ring wild o’er the Tropic sea! 


O, guardian sun of the Tropie sky, 
Glance bright on each cutlass grim ! 
The pirate is cunning, the pirate is sly,— 
But thou art too keen for him. 
In spite of his masking, in spite of his guile, 
Betrayed by thy glance shall he be; 
Where his blood-thirsting weapons reflect back thy smile, 
Mid the glare of a Tropic sea. 


The crew of the pirate may rest where they lie— 
All vainly they crouch on the deck: 

Like,a bird the glad ship spreads her wings to the sky ; 
Faster-speeding, she holds them in check. 

Borne afar on the breath of the freshening breeze, 
She is flown—she is safe—she is tice ! 

And the billows laugh round where she dances at ease, 
In the light of the Tropic sea! 

E. L, Hervey. 


Eartaworks anp Masonry.—We have been .unable to enfilade 
the Russian works to any extent, owing to the rayines and wie skill of the 
Russian engineers. The great olject of the attacking engiueer is tu place tue 
line of hie batteries at right angles to the prolongation of the faces of the bat- 
teries of the enemy, and by that means to obtain an enfilading fire, The Russian 

gineers have fr i this object in the present instance by the judicious 
position of their defences. The pruolongations of the faces of the Redan, of the 
Garden Battery, of the Flagstaff, of the Kound Tower, and of the reduvubts to 
the east, terminate, with few exceptions, in ravines, vr run at right angles to 
positions inaccessible tous. Hence our fire has been * direct,” aud has iacked 
the wivantages usually derivable from a choice of ground on the part of the 
besiegers, and the points of attack are so widely extended, that whe Allies 
have not been able to obtain any considerable amount of concentrated fire. 
It must be remembered that earthworks, however admirable for the purpuse ot 
immediate attack or defence, are unsuited for permanent defence. They are in 
& constant state of * breaking duwn,” decay aud decadence are their inseparable 
conditions; and, it we were to retire from Sebastopol to-morrow, and if the 
Russians were to leave their works unrepaired, a wiuter’s snow and ram, and 
the action of the weather, in a few months, would soon destroy the works 
which now represent the aggressive force of four uations and the defensive 
power of one. It is probable, cherefure, notwithstanding the eulogies bestowed 
upon earthen works, that if the Allies were to break up their vamp to-morrow 
aud leave the Russians to themselves, they would find, on returning in 
a few years, that the lines of the present works would be represented by 
solid stune, and that the Redan and Maimelon wonld be crowned with redoubis 
of masonry. It is in consequence of the rapidiy-decaying property of earth- 
works that our labours have been so great—they aie like a Luudun house, there 
is always something or oiler to be dune, losses inade good, repairs eftected—they 
cannot be let aloue for twenty-four hours. ‘The action of shot and sliell upon 
them of vourse accelerates the destructive intluences of the Weather aud of time 
—gubions are knocked to pieces in 4 moment instead of the willow and twig 
ribs becoming rotten in sun and rain, aud parapets fall down and ditches are 
filled up by the irou shower more rapidly, but not more surely, than by the 
rains of heaven.—Letter from the Camp, May 21. 


Russian. Foo.narpiness.—A Russian exhibited remarkable 
coolness in the perfurmance of a very daring, and, as far as could be under- 
stoud, uunecessury, act about eleven o'clock on the morning of Saturday, the 
19th inst. The man alluded to walked out of a trench on the side of the 
Mammelon Vert, running nearly parallel with the ravine between the Marmelon 
and Frenchman’s-hill. He was completely enveloped in a white covering, of 
linen or some such material, lis head being wrapped round with it as well as 
his body. The object seemed to be to render himself as conspicuous 48 possible, 
for, a8 the sun was shining with a strong glare at the time, the contrast with the 
grass and dark ground was very marked. The upper part of his body was first 
seen, but ashe walked coolly on to the open ground he became fully ex- 
posed to view. When first observed he could not have been more 
than five hundred yards from the boyau at the right of the u«ad- 
vauced works, towards which his back was turned; but the men 
in this trench did not seemingly perceive him, as they did not fire. A party of 
men and officers, however, avout two hundred yards turther off along the ad- 
vanced work saw bim at once, and discharged altogether about thirty shots at 
him from their mivics. The first few bullets fell short; but, the range being 
altered, the remainder were observed to kick up the dust on all sides of hi 
The white gentiemun of the Mamelon took no notice, beyond looking round 
twice ; he neither hastened his pace, bent his body, nur in any Way evinced a 
desire to elude the leaden inessenyers which were sent to arrest his progress. 
dix or seven Minutes elapsed beture he was again under shelter of the works 
As there was ® covered way at uo great distance, along which he could have 





| passed in safety, this extraordinary exposure was manifestly Voluntary, or, if 


torced, must have been as a punishment. 
Letter from the Camp 


Tue Forreesses or Grrmany.—A letter from Berlin in the 
Constitutionne/ says :—" The Austrian Government has again proposed to the 
Diet of Fi aukfort to vote a credit of a million and a half ot florius tur the com- 
pletion of the torcresses of Uim and Rastadt. With the credit of the same sum 
voted last year, tive expense already entailed has been up to Uns time twenty- 
f dorms, The Prussian Goverament will not, it is said, give its 

position, except ou condition that the federal fortresses on the 
| suush-eastern frontiers of Germany be also pul m a proper 


Perhaps it was done for a wage: 


Daibee thabiid = 
assent to this 
horll-easieru a 


state of defence 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Morpay. 


LAW OF BLOCKADE. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE wished to ask whether there was any objec- 
tion on the t of the Goverwment to state the exact words used by 
Captain Watson of ¢, upon declaring the Baltic blockaded 
upon the 28th April? and also whether it was true, as had been reported 
by the Russian Government, that the Government of this country in- 
tended to change the principle upon which they had hitherto acted with 
referonce to blockade ? 

Earl GRANVILLE said, there was no foundation whatever in Captain 
Watson's statement for the construction which Russia had put upon it. 

The Roman Catholic Charities Bill, and the Weights and Measures Bill 
were each read a second time. 

The Newspaper-stamp Bill passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


NEW FRANCHISE. 

Major Reed, for 26th June, gave notice of a motion for a bill to extend 
the elective franchise to all persons assessed for Income-tax, and not 
otherwise qualified. 

THE CONFPBRENCES AT VIENNA. 

Lord PALMERSTON, in reply to Mr. Duncombe, stated that a Conference 
was to be held that day at Vienna, at which the representatives of the 
Four Powers were to attend, and from which the result anticipated by 
the Government was that all negotiation was at an end for the present. 
The actual conclusion arrived at in this meeting, however, could not be 
formally notified until a late hour that night or next morning. 


THE WAR.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


The order of the day having been read for resuming the debate on 
Sir F. Baring’s motion, and Mr, Lowe's amendment, 
the discussion. He had listened to the 


writer, speaking on one two well-known Reviews which were 
always opposing each other, but whose politics were much the same, sai 

they reminded him of two veyances that were always 

acioud ot dust, or bespattering each 

same road, 


vertheless, travelling 
the same destination. Among the v 
Weedukion moved by Ms. Drea es 
mov r. as 
y termination of the 


The ecentenenh Meaahate ty st F he considered vague 
and unmeaning in its terms, pag reat g to a blind and implicit trust in 


the Government as to u of peace and war. To the pro- 
position of Mr. Lowe he coted because it shut the door against nego- 
tiations, and pronounced an absolute, and, as he believed, a premature 
and uncalled-for repudiation of the offers made by the Russian Emperor 
as a basis for some satis: treaty of peace, If the Government were 
predetermined not to accept t terms, whose tenor had long an- 
ticipated, the mission of Lord Jone Russell to Vienna was nothing more 
than a costly and empty farce, But upon examining the nature and 
posed on 


effects of the terms pro different sides, he pronounced the Russian 
basis much the best, , 48 permanent arrangement, the 
suggestion of nfaking the Blac a mare was preferable to that 
of persisting in the o ance of old Ottoman which con- 
stituted it a The right hon. member then traced the 
external relationships ' the Porte through the several phases the 

had undeapene for many years past ; Len poe that the dangers whic 

threatened the inde y not always arrived from the 


t) 

East, and that the idea of providing for her security by rendering Russian 

gression impossible was Pasexl upon @narrow and temporary view of 
the political con tnqundies and national antagonisms that might here- 
after supervene. Be eving et all attempts at a permanent settlement 
were illusory, he advised country to rest content with ‘the results at 
present achieved, observing that ciready tee invading troops had been 
repulsed, and all peril of on the part of Russia against lurkey 
for the time removed. The Turkish territory being now intact and safe, 
he condemned the persistence in a war of indefinite extent, pursued in 
the vain desire for military plory and for which no termination could be 
foreseen, except in the total exhaustion of the contending Powers. 

Sir W. MoLesworTn bated the 1 that, in the present 
stage of the war, the country was bound to accept the same terms which 
would have satisfied us before hostilities were proclaimed. The right 
hon. gentleman the member for the University of Oxford the other night 
said that Russia conceded to us all that we asked before the commence- 
ment of hostilities; and that we Ought to be satisfied, on the ground that 
a nation engaged in hostilities ought not to enlarge its demands, That, 
as a general rule, wasa very bad one: it was contrary to common sense, 
and would lead to most pernicious consequences. What greater induce- 
ment could be offered to a despot to persevere in doing wrong than to 
assure him beforehand that he should not be placed in any worse position 
than he was in before ? The true and sound rule of a just war was rather 
this : “ Beware of entrance into a quarrel; but, being in, so bear it that 
the opposer may beware of thee” (Cheers). In order to maintain peace 
and avert the c ities of war as long as possible, the Allied Govern- 
ments in the first instance lowered r demands upon Russia, as long as 
they could do so with honour, But, having been once compelled to draw 
the sword, and having expended in this war a vast amount of treasure 
and sacrificed so many valuable lives, the chief reason for abating their 
demands as much as possible no longer existed, and they were now en- 
titled to stand upon their rights, and to demand that these should be 
fully secured to them; they were even entitled, if they thought proper, 
toincrease their demands in proportion to the continuance of the war 
and the success of their arms (Cheers). And this right had been clearly, 
distinctly, and repeatedly asserted by Lord Aberdeen’s Government in 
their communications with forei Powers. In the Note of the 

h of August, and in the emorandum of the 28th of De- 
cember, the power to add further conditions to the Four Gua- 
rantees was expressly reserved by Lord Aberdeen’s Government. Now, 
what were the real objects of the war? The Allied Governments engaged 
in it, after a protracted and fruitless negotiation, which had proved their 
most earnest and sincere desire to maintain peace, in order to prevent 
the dangerous aggrandisement of Russia at the expense of the Ottoman 
empire, menacing the sebility of the system of European Stater, of 
which, as the Allies maintained, the Ottoman empire was part and par- 
cel; and in order to enforce the law of European nations, and inflict 
poniehazent upon Russia for wantonly violating that, law by her unjust 

nvasion ot the Danubian Principalitics. The Allied Governments un- 
dertook the war to teach Russia that she should not with pagtasy 
disregard the rights and liberties of European States, and that 
there were at least two European Powers which were deter- 
mined and ready to curb her unjust aud insolent aggression. For 
these p es the Crimea had been invaded, and the determination ar- 
rived at thatan end must be put to the naval preponderance of Russia in 
the Black Sea. Towards this result, he contended, the proposals of 
Russia tor the settlement of the Third Point offered no satistactory basis, 
the difference between that proposal and the ong gerticn of the Allies pre- 
senting the marked distinction of compelling the maintenance of fleets 
on a war footing, instead of a peace establishment, in the 
Euxine. If the frussian scheme were adopted, not merely the 
independence of Turkey, but that of the countries lying on the shores 
of the Mediterranean would be perpetually endangered, unless England 
and France maintained powerful armaments constantly in those waters. 
He denounced the temptations which had been presented for the con- 
clusion of a recreant peace, contending that the safety, as well as the 
glory, of the British empire would be perilled by —~ | signs of cowardice 
or surrender of the high principles which constituted the real bond of 
union among the scattered elements ef our national grandeur. 

Mr. J. M'Garecor thought that, considering the political crimes ot 
Russia, and her uniform disregard of past treaties, we ought, in justice to 
the people ot England and France, to insist upon a full indemnification 
for the whole expenses of the war. By that means we should perma- 
nently weaken the power of Russia more than by any other course. It 
woul compel her to make a loan; and before persons would lend they 
would require the amplest securities. Those securities, and the payment 
of the interest, would constitute a much better safeguard than any such 
illusory proposal as a reduction in the number of Russian ships of war in 
the Black Sea. 

Mr. V. HARcourtT insisted that the war should be closed as soon as the 
objects for which it was commenced were attained. This result, he be- 
lieved, was placed within reach during the recent negotiations; and he 
regretted that the pens had not been seized, and the further eflu 
sion of blood arrested. 3 

Lord DuAGARVAN rejoiced to learn that the Vienna Conferences were 
closed, and the nation allowed to address itself seriously to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. In the propositions offered by Kussia he found no sincere 
desire for peace ; and argued that the Allies were bound by consideration 
for the ultimate safety of European liberties to conduct the conflict in 
which they were engaged to an honourable conclusion. 

Mr. Baxter remarked upon the inconvenience of fettering the 
Executive Government either by pronouncing all negotiation impossible, 
according te the amendment of Mr. Lowe,or deciding with Sir W. Heath- 
cote that the Russian terms ought to be accepted. 
mination of those quest.ons to the di-cretion of Ministers, he recom- 





| on the 





Leaving the deter- | 


mended a unanimous co-operation for the vigorous purruance of 

hostilities against an enemy whom nothing but defeat could bind to peace. 
Mr. BAULLLE censured the Government for mismanaging the war, and | 

also for the way in which they had conducted the negotiations. He bad 


felt some surprise that, in the course of the Conferences at Vienna, the 
noble Lord, who talked so much about the nationality of Poland, never 
said anything about the nationality of Circassia. By the treaty of 
Adrianople, the boundaries of Kussia and Turkey were defined, and in 


the former Circassia was included. The Turks had no objection to this, 
because they never exercised any authority there. The Circassions were 
a brave chivalrous le. For twenty-five years they resisted all 
the efforts of Russia, and Kussia had never been able to do more than to 
conquer certain pry eg on the coast. He was surprised that the 


noble Lord had not all te this circumstance, because the Govern- 
ment only last year a ted an Envoy to Circessia, with a salary of 
£2000 a year. tis t, he presumed, was to induce them to continue 
the war against Kussia. If that was the view, it was neither h bi 


effect upon the fortune of the war. The supplies of Sebastopol were all 
brought Laan Perekop ; and both Perekop and Sim; were for- 
as strongly as Se y 

Mr. COLLIER said the great value of the present debate was, that it 
had explained the causes of the mismanagement of the war. Those 
causes were now clearly seen to be the presence in the Cabinet of right 
honourable gentlemen who were determined that this country should not 
humble pa Bayo and who seemed to consider themselves equall 

n 





nor just that in the negotiations the Circassians id have been left 
out, and that the negoiiations should have been concluded without 
4 ~! arrangements on their behalf. The Circassians had a coast 
jack Sea which was always accessible to our ships, and it was 

but fair that England should do something for them. 
Mr. M. MiuNeés believed that the great disasters which our armies had 
suffered in the Crimea, and which, he hoped, no temporary successes 
would induce them to forget, were mainly owing to the want of principle 
on which the war was entered upon, and the manner in whieh it had 
since been conducted. Most of the evils he traced to that section of the 
Cabinet which had now retired, and which had the direction of the war 
more particularly in its hands. He felt that if the war was to continue 
as it had begun, without a worthy pilot to direct it, or a safe port in 
ens we were to continue not the ally but the dependant of 
‘rance—not the ally but the plaything of Austria—if we were to con- 
tinue this war solely for the purpose of propping up a Power which all 
Europe could not sustain, merely to substitute one tyranny and oppres. 
sion for another —it would be wise for the Government to accept any sort 
of reasonable terms, and postpone the great struggle which must some 
time occur between the East and West of Europe to a more convenient time. 
There was no doubt the object of Rusma was to incorporate Turkey and 
Constantinople itself in their empire. The policy of Peter and Catherine, 
which sought to obtain this object by diplomacy, had been laid aside for 
open violence. But there had never been any concealment on the part of 
the Russian Governments of late; they had rather been guilty of a 
shameless candour. In this aggressive policy Russia has been encouraged 
by all the Governments of Europe and by all the Governments of England. 
The strongest Oppressions and most flagrant violations of the public law 
of Europe had not only been connived at but applauded by that House. 
This had been done on the destruction of the free city of Cracow. For us 
to ask the Courts and Governments of Germany to assist us against Russia 
was very much like the attempt made in the House of Lords the other 
~~ by a noble Lord, to induce their Lordships to piace them- 
selves at the head of a movement which was to deprive them 
S perwemental authority (Hear, hear, hear). The German States 
had always regarded the Czar as the police officer of Europe ; and it was 
the wildest speculation that ever entered the brain of a diplomatist to 
that either Prussia, Austria, or any of the German Governments 


sup) 
, could be induced to take an active part in the struggle (Hear, hear). 


We 
were engaged against a great and cou Power, which had hurled 
back the legions of Napoleon, and had never yet submitted to any — 
humiliations in the face of Europe, except such as were inflicted by 
Turkey a century and a half ago. He (pereres of the 1 for 
limiting the Ru force in the Black Sea, but doubted whe’ t would 
furnish any security for future peace. The exclusion from the Black Sea 
of all ships of war, except those which were necessary for the prpeene of 

lice, would be an appropriate termination of the war, and would enable 

ussia to carry out that which she professed herself anxious to do—to 
poetert and not to destroy Turkey. If an agreement could be made to 

mit the ships of war of all nations in the Black Sea, much would be done 
for the interests of the commerce of the world. 

Sir E. DexinG wished for effectual guarantees against Russian in- 
vasion before peace was concluded. 

Lord ELcuo could not admit that the objects of the war had been 
attained. Some valid and permanent check to Bussian on was 
required, and this could hardly be provided without securing the 
limitation of her preponderance in the Black Sea. 

Lord C. HAMILTON denied the assertion that the aggressive ambition 
of Russia was to be dreaded or her faith doubted. He referred to periods 
when any ambitious designs upon Constantinople might have been grati- 
fied by the Russian Sovereign without danger or difficulty, but they had 
never been prosecuted, proving the moderation of the Muscovite policy. 
Contending that Russia had acted throughout with equal consistency and 
candour, the noble Lord submitted that the late negotiations had been 
undertaken by the English Government with the predetermination that 
Ge oe lead to no ifie result. 

Sir E. B. Lyrron maintained that the question of peace or war could 
not now be decided solely upon English interests. e had pledged our 
honour to redress the wrongs and secure the independence of Turkey, 
and could not honourably withdraw from the contest until that promise 
had been redeemed. Commenting upon the speech of Mr. Gladstone, he 
founded upon it a charge of inconsistency against the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had at one time consented to act asmemberof the Go- 
vernment who engaged in war, and at another had repudiated the active 
hostilities which were the logical consequence of that proceeding. With 
regard to the pending position of affairs, the hon. Baronet observed that 
every symptom of moderation on the part of Russia had been produced 
by the sucvesses of the Allies in the fleld, showing that a substantial 
peace was only to be won at the point of the sword, The Russian pro- 

itions offered at Vienna were wh unsatisfactory, compelling Eng- 
and and France to maintain a powerful armament in the Black Sea, 
and leaving Turkey in a state of perpetual peril and chronic protection. 
Our chief vbject should be to crush, not Russia a6 an empire, but her 
In this endeavour our success was 


whose opponents, he 
said, urged arguments from opposite sides, and mutually confuted one 
another. The war must be fought out until Turkey was secured in a 
ition where the aggression of Russia d be permanently defied. 
ribing the details of the arrangement that could accomplish this 
result, the learned Lord contended that the progress of their yl 
operations justified the Allies in demanding the requisite terms, and ‘ 
indeed, already gone a good way towards achieving the desi end. 

The adjournment of the debate was then moved by Mr. CoppEn. 

Lord PALMERSTON submitted that, as several amendments were on 
the paper, the present question might be dis ,osed of, so as to place the 
issue of war or negotiation fairly before the House. 

Mr. Conpen aid Mr. Diskakwi objected to this proceeding, and the 
debate was adjourned until next evening. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 
The Karl of CLARENDON announced the termination of the Conterences 
at Vienna. 
The Ecclesiastical Property (Ireland) Bill, and the Leases and Sales of 
Settled Estates Bill, respectively passed through Committee. The News. 
paper-Stamp Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 

Lord PALMERSTON stated, in answer to Mr. Bright, that he had no ob- 
jection to lay before the House the last proposition made by the Austrian 
Government, with the answer to it of her Majesty's Government. He 
added that he had received intelligence to the effect that the Plenipo- 
tentiaries met yesterday at Vienna, and finally closed the Conferences. 
(This announcement was reccived with cheering from both sides of the 


House.) 
THE WAR.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. Cospen, on resuming the adjourned debate, complained of the 
slanders cast upon himself and his frien ‘that they were Russian emis- 
saries, and said that similar charges we) @ hrown out against Burke and 
Fox. For himself, he had no object im-rview but the just interests of 
England. He characterised the speech uf the right hon. Baronet the 
member for Southwark, as the most inconsistent with his former opinions 
that had ever been delivered in that House. Moore had a jew d'esprit 
on Irishmen tprning negroes in the West Indies; and there 
were many political metamorphoses equally ye ae 4 But 
he would venture to say that never was a per jet dyed 
or a stiffer curl effected than the Treasury bench had in the 
right hon Baronet. The right hon. Baronet objected to the Russian 
terms that, in such a case, we must have kept up a war establishment. 
But he would ask how long the ex “~~ of this war would have enabled 
ge to Seep ape war establishment in the Black Sea? The right hon. 
Baronet had vituperated Russia more than any other member of this 
House ; was he aware, as a Cabinet Minister, that he had proposed to 
bind this country to be joint-governor with Russia in the government of 
Wallachia and Moldavia? ‘his has been done by one of the Vienna 
protocols. From the same protocols he read some eXtracts to show that 
the Government meant to enslave still further the inhabitants of 
those provinces; and he called on Mr. Layard denounce 
the war altogether, as it had objects so different from those 
cherished. He (Mr. Cobden) had long ago warned influential 
that this war would only strengthen despotism, depress stil 
the people The noble Lord the member for London had drawn a strong 
picture of the aggression and the corruption of the kussian Govern- 
ment; but the obvious question was, which of the Four Points was in- 
tended to correct all these frightful evils? He dénied that there was 
any feeling in Germany favourable to the cause Of the Allies, and it 
ought not to be forgotten that the old traditionary feelings of Germany 
were favourable to Kussia and hostile to Fiance. He mid now, as he 
had said from the beginning, that, if this country must go to war, we 
ought to have confined ourselves to our strong arm, the navy, 
and not to have sent a man to Turkey. If Germany was 
reaily im danger, let the Germans fight for themselves. As 
regards France, be and his honourable triend (Mr. Bright) had 
learned trom an authentic source that the French Government were 
willing, if ours were, to aceept terms which our Government refused. 
He had put the question to the poble Lord at the meeting in Downing- 
street, and the noble Lord refused to answer whether it was true or not. 
He had no faith in the value of the achievements in the Sea of Azoff. 
The property destroyed all belonged to individuals, and could have no 











4 terests of Russia as of England. He characte 
the arguments of the hon. member for the West Riding as fallacious ; 
and severely commented on the bad taste shown in the way he spoke of 
our recent successes in the Sea of Azoff, and the ex with which 
he anticipated the progress of fever in the Crimea. 

Lord H. VAN& intimated his intention to support the amendment of 
Sir W. Heathcote. He admitted that the limitation of Russian power 
in the Biack Sea was difficult ; and he —— the Russian propositions 
were as well cale lated to secure that end as that pro by the 
Government ; and he believed that a peace concluded upon those lerms 
would have been beneficial to E . 

—# NORTHCOTE opposed, and Major REED supported, Mr. Lowe's 
amendment. 

Mr. Ewart, though a firm friend ot peace, would support the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, believing that was the shortest road to peace. 
At the same time he was not for a war of nationalities, and he had no 
idea of crashing Russia, but he would leave the terms of peace in the 
hands of Goveinment, not therefore support Mr. Lowe's 
amen ’ 

Mr. VA. siTTaRT condemned the Government for'standing upon such 
anice p int of honour as their interpretation of the Third Proposition. 
and he was therefore incl ned to sup Sir W.. Heathcote's amendment. 
He would not, however, press that, but he called upon the Government 
to lay down some definite course of policy, on attaining which they 
would conclude the war. 

Mr. F. Scutiy defended the conduct of Lord J. Russell in the Vienna 


r. CROSSLEY had been op’ to the war altogether at its 
ment, but being once en he was for a vigorous prosecution of it. 
- J. G. PHILLIMORE severely censured the conduct of Mr. Gladstone, 





an urged a strenuous ay aay of the war. 
Sir J. GRAHAM pleaded for an indulgent hearing, on the nd that 
he formed one of a small minority. It was painful to him to taunted 


as the friend of Russia; his only consolation was that wiser and 
better men than he, in Groamstances; had been subjected 
to the same taunts. He still believed that the war at its com- 
mencement was just and necessary; the only question was, whether 
Russia had not s afforded the means of obtaining an honourable 


Austrian proposition which the Allied Powers had rejected; and, next, 
whether the Four Points were still to be considered the basis of 
future negotiations, or whether they were now to be al ther dis- 
carded. his was the more important, as he had observed the remark- 
able disposition in the House to raise their terms of negotiation till he had 
become altogether at a loss to understand what were the objects of the 
war. It was a popular thing to commence a war, but it was diffloult to 
maintain it in its gop and in illustration of that position he 
adduced the war which Sir K. Walpole began with 8 , which in two 

ears drove Walpole from power, and ended in a most ignominious peace. 

he same happened in the case of the American War. In these wars, 
and in the war of the French Revolution, the were simple, direct, 
and closely touching the interests of Great Britain. In the present case, 
the object of the war at its commencement was the maintenance of the 
independence and integrity of Turkey. Now, he did not mean to say 
they ought never to vary the terms of pence iz to the fortunes of 
the war: but he say that they ought not to extend their object. 
The question then was, had not that object been gained. He proceeded, 
at great length, to state the nal demands of Russia, and to con- 
trast them with the terms which she was willing to accept at Vienna, 
contending that Russia had abated all her original demands, and had 
been sufficiently humbled both in arms and dip! y. He with 
Lord John Kussell in rejecting the Russian proposition of the 21st April, 
which was called the proposition of the mare He en ned 


quite a different opinion with regard to the tion made on the 26th, 
which admitted the calling in of the A’ fleets, and he regretted that 
the noble Lord had left Vienna before it was submitted. He might state 


here a very general rumour that M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
Ambassador, was favourable to this proposition; that the French 
Emperor was also willing to accept it; but that it was rejected through 
the influence of the English Cabinet. He wished to know if this were 
true. He deprecated all idea of fighting for prestige; and he 
thought there was something in the balanced position of parties in the 
Crimea which suggested the idea of peace being concluded with honour 
toall. He was not the friend of Russia, but he was the friend of peace ; 
and, if the present — opportunity for making peace were really lost, 
he should regret it to the latest hour of his life. With regard to the 
future, he regarded it as the great test of the rising statesmanship of 
England to make provision for the fall of the Turkish empire, and to take 
care that Constantinople did not fall into the hands of Russia on the one 
hand, or any great Western Power on the other. This would require the 

int of adequate military establishments, so that, even if peace 
were established to-morrow, the country must not expect any great dimi- 
nution in its burdens. 

Lord J. Russexx said, the Vienna Conferences would not have been en- 
tered into but for the obligations imposed upon us our treaty with 
Austria. He defended the limitations imposed upon the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities by the arrangement on the first = as the best which 
could have been adopted under the very delicate circumstances of the 
case. The Principalities could not be independent. 
self-government under the protection of 





the 
conceded so much, 
therefore we ought to have conceded more and still more, till the 
negotiations became perfectly nugatory. It was impossible to see in the 
Russian —— any difference between Russian ry | be 
fore and after its acceptance. He believed that a refused the 
Western terms, not on the question of honour, but because she had not 
re sustained reverses enough to induce her te abandon her aggressive 
ntentions. The question then came to be, for what object was the war 
to be continued’ His answer must be general, that it still continued 
to be the maintenance of the -— y- of Turkey, and conse 
quently the security of Europe. He believed that was the general 
eeling of this country; and the only blame he apprehended was that 
the Government had not insisted on stronger terms. But the nego 
tiations were now over; and the events of war must determine what 
new terms they must insist on to attain the one object. In conclusion, he 
commented on the anomalous position of this debate, discussing the pro 
priety of continuing yay which were now finally closed ; and 
suggested that it would be much more regular now to wait till the closing 
papers ofthe Vienna Conferences were produced, when the Minister 
would propose an address to her Majesty, which would then properly 
and regularly open up the whole question. 

Mr. Roesuck moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Lord PALMERSTON suggested that the House should agree to this 
motion for adjournment, and that the adjournment should continue till 
the papers closing the Conference were laid before the House. 

Mr. DisRak ci objected to this mode of getting rid of the debate. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. Bright and Mr. Labouchere took 
pee Mr. Lowe said he had been urged to withdraw his amendment, but 

could not do so unless he had an assurance that the Government rese 
lution would fairly raise the point he had started. 

The debate was then adjourned till Thursday. 


were the victors. 


Rours or Frexcy Troors ro ras Bayric.—Great sensation has 
been caused by the ad of Count Reculot, the French Bnvoy at this 
Court, for permission to march a body of Imperia) troops through the Maao- 
verian territory. It appears that iderabi i was felt and delay 
occasioned Last = by —~y- French army of o-operation to the Baltic 
by sea, although on board such spendid ships as the under Coummo - 
dore Grey in the Hannibal, and it has now been to send the exped:- 
tion by the railroad through the North of Germany to where steamers 
will be waiting to take the troops up to the point w! they are wanted, and 
which, of necessity, remains a secret the present. the expedition wil! 
be much more numerous than the last The number of Fregch troops couveyeu 
to the Baltic last summer, and employed at the reduction of Bowarsund, was 
not more than eight or ten thousand men, whereas the Ampy of the North 
destined for service in the Baltic musters nearly 80,000 men, about one-half of 
whom have received orders to bold themselves in readingss to move, and tho 
other half will furm the reserve. Although the Hanoverian Government bas not 
yet given @ decided answer, there is litte reason to doubt that & will be a 
favourable one ; particularly as the request is supported must energemcally by 
the British Government, who have sent instructions to that effee: to Mr, bhgn. 
her Majesty's representative bere. A similar request has beeo made by the 
Marquis de Moustier, at Berlin, to the Prussian Government, and steps have 
been also tuken by France to obtain the consent of the Senate of Luveck for 
i ae of the Freavh troops at Trevmunde.—Letter from Aanover, 

ay ‘ 
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THE 


HORTICULTURAL FETE AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

(See the Engravings at pages 548, 549.) 
Tug Horticultural Féte which, on Saturday last, attracted so large a | 
concourse of fashionables to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, had, in con- 
nection with it, many legitimate and some unique inducements fur the 
visitors. In the first place, it was celebrated on the finest site for such a 
gala in the world, the sylvan Penge-hill overlooking an amphitheatre of | 
rich, highly-cultivated, and picturesque scenery, such as could hardly be | 
found anywhere else in Europe. Then, when we remember that for all 
previous exhibitions of rare flowers the most gorgeous receptacle had 
beew one of Mr. Edgington’s excellent marquees, it must be conceded that 
a Palace costing a million and a half of money formed a right 

temporary home for the gay and brilliant children ef the garden or 
the hothouse collected in such vast numbers on this auspicious occasion. 


y 
tude, a truly English one for the philosophic 
Dr. Johnson, looks on mighty London with a collective glance, and, 
without troubling himself with its details, pronounces it in the mass the 
greatest seat wealth, intelligence, and itical and commercial 
vitality in the world. We have often heard of the great shilling public, 
and a great shiliing crowd may be collected almost anywhere; but here, at 
the bidding of Sir Joseph Paxton,a great guinea public awoke from its 
aristocratic lassitude, pouring itself in thousands upon into the 
t conservatory which forms the triumph of his professional career. 
Thirty thousand people to get up one fine morning in one great city, 
and pay a guineaeach to see a flower show, was an event which could 
not have happened anywhere out of London, and the fact says more for 
the pecuniary resources of the capital of the world than could be conve yed 
the most laboured statistical table that ever emanated from the 
muddled brain of political economist. There they were, hustling each 
other, as if at the pit door of a theatre, every man looking as if 
his cheque for a thousand or so would not cause the slightest surprise 
at hisbanker’s ; every lady—the elder ones rustling in costly silks and 
satins, the younger revelling in all the taste and gaiety of the French 
toilet, and that brilliant English bloom which is at once their national 
peculiarity and their birthright. Sir Joseph waved his wand, and London 
sent forth its great guinea public, thirty thousand strong, to see his fruits 
and flowers at Sydenham. 

When the gentlemen of the Imperial Court who accompanied the Em- 
peror and Empress of the French on their recent visit to England first 
saw the Crystal Palace they exclaimed with one voice, “ What a place 
for a féte!” It is said that the heads of our Gallic neighbours are always 
running in fetes or revolutions ; but any one who saw the Palace and 
grounds on Saturday must have come to the rame conclusion. The wea- 
ther, which, as a general rule, makes it a point to frown on flower shows, 
had been most threatening for the whole of the previous week. There is 
no knowing how many times Sir Joseph must have exclaimed with Dr. 
Darwin, being of course intimate with * ‘The Loves of the Plants”: 


Winds of the north! restrain your icy gales ; 

Nor chill the bosom of these happy vaies! 

Hence ip dark heaps, ye gathering clouds, revolve! 
Disperse, ye lightuings, and ye mists dissolve | 
Hither, emerging from yon orient skies, 

Botanic goddess, bend thy radiant eyes ; 

O’er these soft scenes assuine thy gentle reign, 
Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train. 


That the words were exactly the same we will not undertake to pledge 
ourselves; but the sentiment must have been identical, and the invocation, 
happily for the fortunes, was successful. On Saturday morning Boreas 
and Eolus had their unruly servants well in hand, and during the remain- 
der of the day the weather was as fine as could be wished for. The autho- 
rities of the Brighton Railway had all their iron steeds ready by twelve 
o'elock, snorting, pufling, and impatient to be off; and the same hour 
found their roomy station filled with fashionably-dressed company—every 
man, woman, and child indomitably determined to get off by the first 
train. But the officers were accustomed to scenes Of this kind; they hadonly 
very recently had their Derby Day, they knew to avery little boy the exact 
number that each train would hold, and inexorably slammed the doors 
at the proper moment, deaf to the entreaties of several fat ladies who 
were anxious to try their agility by jumping into the carriages when the 
train was in motion, and who would most probably have fallen under 
the wheels had the functionaries been less determined. Trains were sub- 
sequently run every five or ten minutes, during the earlier part of the 
day, with admirable regularity ; and the result of good arrangements and 
good discipline was that about twenty thousand persons were conveyed to 
Sydenham and back without the slightest accident. An immense number 
also availed themselves of the beautiful road through Dulwich, filling the 
territories of Mr. Bowmer with elegant private equipages, to the great pe- 
cuuiary advantage of the traflic department; and the result of keeping 
these two lines of communication so actively in use was that, at one period 
of the day, the interior of the Palace contained a greater number of 
fashionable visitors than when, honoured with the presence of Majesty, 
the prayers of the Church,and the musical direction of Signor Costa, the 
Chairman of the Company inaugurated the undertaking in an exceedingly 
eloquent oration. 

‘The Flower Show itself was unequalled in the number of specimens 
exhibited, their rare beauty, and the admirable arrangement of the different 
clasees, which the capabilities of the Building permitted the managers to 
achieve. The moment to see it in its full glory was about two o'clock, 
when the company had all arrived, and before the murical attractions had 
caused them to scatter in various directions. For the accommodation of 
these precious gems from Flora’s casket, the two naves, a portion of the 
transept, and the long open corridor facing the terrace had been laid under 
contribution ; and on every side the eye was dazzled with a perfect sea of 
colour, and the sense almost oppressed with the fragrant odours of the 
products of every clime. The splendid azalia—fit ornament for 


regal vestibule—glowed literally in piles upon the stands; and 
the stalwart cactus in all its varieties bristled in its best attire, 
attracting crowds of spectators, by the strange forms which its 


akilful cultivators had caused it to assume, The pelargoniums were of 
unusual extent and variety, but looked hardly more gay and brilliant 
than the parasols and costumes of the young lsdies, with whom they 
geemed to be especial favourites. Lut who except the initiated will dare 
to venture far into the mysteries of horticultural nomenclature? We 
must confess to having always looked up to the whole tribe of gardeners 
with a sort of peculiar reverence,as men of prodigious learning, who, not 
content with producing flowers beautiful enough to excite everybody's ad- 
miration, were learned enough to give them names which added the charm 
of mystery to their natural graces of form and colour. The orchid 
family—numerous as that of a Welsh curate, but far more gaily 
clad—was well represented; and the innumerable tribe of geraniums 
contributed delicate litle gems that sparkled in every convenient 
eorner, The rose—the queen of flowers—the theme of the 
in every clime, and the chartered inamorata of the 
in the sunny land of Hafiz—sent representatives fit, though few 

the breezes of the last month having been too rough in their wooing 
for the delicate texture of Modest pansies twinkled in trim 
order; while the gaudy calceolaria tlared like a mch burgher’s wife in all 


its corolla 


the spleudour of its summer finery. Beauty there was in abundance 

grace of form, glow of colour, and, here and there, delicacy of fragrance ,; 
yut there was one drawback in our admiration—they were nearly all 
strangers to the land; flaunting haughtily, like the Norman courtiers 

old, to the exclusion of our simpler Saxon flowers. Would it not be 
possible to get up an attractive show of the indigenous jlore of Great 
Britain? Who that has ever wandered over the mountainous 
districts of the three kingdoms does not remember being struck 
with the gorgeousness of the mantie of gold, and crimson, and 
purple, which bountiful Nature had thrown over their hardy 
eurface Have we pot our roses-—-not the deep-tinted regalitics 


auty of the 
ceful in form, 


sof Pars 


of Provence er oas-rose, the be 
liffe, delicate 


and with an odour 


luscany—but our own modcst 1 
n hue as a young virgin, inexpres 
which might fithy form the atmo di 


yeqQr 
sphere ‘ 
ured 


Vhere is the honeysuckle, too, on which many a noble mind has px 
immortal verse, and which, humble and modest as it looks, is the blood 
relation of the grand azalia. ‘The tulip is our own also, Kentish by race 
and pedigree ; and what flower has a more remarkable history Have 
not kings negotiated, great cities agitated, great merchant ecome bunk 
upt, and mighty nations been stirred to their lowe four tions, and all 
about tulips lias not the production of a new ur le a huropean 
event; and is not the production of a black or blue tlower still the phik 
sopher’s stone, the quadrature of the circle, the perpetual motion, of all 
enthusiastic gardeners Is the mountain daisy, the honoured theme of 





Nature's true poet, to be ever left to languish in obscurity 
rhe flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 


0’ clod or stane, 
Adorus the histie stibble-field, 


Unseen, alane 
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Many, nearly all the plants which now form the pride of our conserva- 


tories originally decked the wild prairies, or were fostered on the banks 
of the mighty rivers of America. 
| or luscious soil of those latitudes, but our meadows teem with flural | 


varieties, our hills are covered with many-coloured heaths, and our old- | 4.7 ¢, to J. S. Crawley, Esq.; 


We have not, it is true, the warm sun 


fashioved cottage gardens nourish many a flower, that, if nurtured with 

half the care that is bestowed on the gaudy strangers, would soon rival 

them in a beauty of their own. Be it remembered that as our birds, 

although wanting the brilliant plumage that dazzles the eye, have yet the 

song that fills the soul, so our island flowers, albeit paler in hue and less 

luxuriant in growth than the proud exotics, have the that 

charms the sense, and is of itself worth whole rainbows of gaudy colour. 

Our friend Sir Joseph is a man of strikingly original mind, and can soon 

see whether or no a suggestion has any value init. Who knows but he 
may yet give us @ flower show of British birth, parentage, and education ? 
When the gay crowds of Saturday last had feasted their eyes on the 
wonders of the conservatories, there was another treat yet in store for 
them—-the playing of the fountains, decidedly the greatest novelty that 
could be offered to an English public. The old Dutch gardeners, it is true, 
that came over with William III., gave us plenty of water in their hor- 
ticultural arrangements; but, unhappily, it was all in the shape of stag- 
nant fishponds, and was a terror and a nuisance, instead of a decoration. 
The East is the birthplace of fountains, where the rare, much-prized, 
bubbling well of the desert suggests them as the greatest of human 
luxuries. The Greeks learnt to make them from the Asiatics, and the 
Romans from the Greeks, although greatly cramped in their construction 
by their ignorance of the first law of hydrostatics. When the Goths 
poured like a torrent over the fair fields and queenly cities of Western 
Europe—as the Russians will now if we permit them—down went the 
fountains, like every other thing that spoke of refinement and civilisation— 
statues, i mples, books,and pictures. Then,after a long and dreary pause, 
Louis X1V., having almost conquered Europe, and being in want of a 
sensation, spent six millions in making a grand revival at Versailles , 
and ever since the Grands Eaux have been the type, the ne plus ultra, of 
ornamental waterworks. The Crystal Palace Company promised in their 
prospectus that they would eclipse Versailles; but they certainly have 
not done so as yet, nor, judging from the appearance of their still incom- 
plete works, are they ever likely todo so. The display of Saturday was 
from the upper range of fountains; and, as far as it went, had an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing effect. The jets were of a fair ultitude, had a steady 
and continuous flow, and the play was kept up for nearly an hour without 
intermission. But they were merely so many gigantic squirts all going 
together, without the sea and river gods, the Tritons, and other poetic 
forms that give such infinite and grotesque variety to the Grands Kaur. At 
Versailles the visitor wanders through endless park-like alleys, surprised at 
every turn by some new device in water, their beauty andextent culminating 
as he goes along, until at last he comes to the great “ Basin of Neptune,” the 
triumph of the artist, where the sovereign of the deep, enthroned in the 
centre of a vast platform, keeps court, surrounded by the lesser marine 
deities, and all pour forth in an innumerable variety of jets and streams ; 
in short, a complete and beautiful design in water, which could hardly be 
realised by those whe never saw anything beyond the monotonous up- 
right projection of the fluid which formed the display of Saturday last, 
and seems to be the only thing contemplated in the general design. The 
Sydenham fountains then will not eclipse Versailles ; our French friends 
need not fear the fading of their watery laurels; but they will form a 
very important addition to the other attractions of the place, and, being 
the only thing of the kind in England, may possibly draw enough of 
visitors on their own account to justify the enormous expense of their 
erection and maintenance. Their gala days, it is true, will be limited in 
number, for there is nearly one-third of every summer in this country in 
which the suggestion of artificial waterworks, as an amusement, would be 
considered an exceedingly unkind “cut” by the patrons of that truly 
English institution, the waterproof umbrella ; but, when the day is very 
hot, and the company very numerous, the pipes all in order, and the 
aquatic purveyors sufficiently liberal in their supply, there is reason to 
hope that the fountains at Sydenham will form a welcome addition to the 
amusements of its fashionable visitors. 

Then we had music, sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, from 
Mr. Schallehn and his troupe, the mild peal of a small organ from a 
distant gallery, and the sparkling pe: formance of young Arthur Napoleon 
on Collard’s splendid piano in the Transept. The unruly crowd that 
surrounded the little player smothered, it is true, not only the brilliant 
tone of the instrument, but nearly the young prodigy also in propria 
persona; but this of itself proved the attraction, as in the time of the 
Jenny Lind fever, when the people who were crushed and torn to pieces 
in the lobbies were as enthusiastic in their praises as those who 
had succeded in getting in and hearing the syren. Lastly—and 
what English merry making would be complete without it *—we had the 
well stocked refreshment gallery with its luxurious edibles, its sparkling 
champagne, and its widely-desiderated bitter ale. Thousands upon 
thousands of the visitors flocked to the hospitable arms of the brothers 
Staples, and were there cherished with a care that was truly fraternal. 
Every one was fed, and no one went away dissatisfied, except that pka- 
sant few who form the dead weight in every festive gathering, and to 
whom nothing is satisfactory but dissatisfaction. The viands were good 
and abundant, the wines were good, and the charges—although not quite 
so low as under the Company's management, when £50,000 worth of 
fuod was sold without leaving a shilling of profit for the shareholders— 
were such as no reasonable person could complain of—time, place, and 
circumstances considered. The substantial revelry of this department 
finished the amusements of the day, after which the company departed as 
best they might—thousands to take their patient stand in the long queue 
that led to the railway, and their mere aristocratic fellow holiday-seekers 
to the excellent Mr. Bowmer,to claim as their own one of the 7000 elegant 
private equipages which, during the day, had been entrusted to his care. 


Crass I.—Thirty Stove and Greenhouse Planta, grouped for eff ct, in or out of 
flower: 1, Rollison and Sons, Tooting, 30/.; 2, Veitch and Son, Exeter and Chel- 
sea, 15/.; 3. James May, gardener to Collier, Esq., Dartford, 10/. Two extras: 
C. Peed, Norwood, and Jumes Morris, Bromley, 7/. 

CLAss 11.—Twenty Stove and Greenhouse Plants in flower: 1, James May, 
gardener to — Collier, Esq., Dartford, 30/.; 2, Mr. Green, gardener to Sir C, 
Anirobus, 20/.; 3. Messrs. Fraser, Lea-bridge-road, 10/. Lxtra prizes: G. 
Barter, gardener to A. Bassett, Esq., 6/. ; Messrs. Pamplin and Son, Lea-bridge- 
road, 6/. 

CLASS III.—Twelve Stove and Greenhouse Plants in flower: 1, G. Dods, gar- 
dener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., 18/.; 2,— Carson, gardener to Mr. W. F. Farmer, 
12/.; 3, — Frost, gardener to Mr. E. L. Betts, 6/. Extras: W. Cutbush, of Barnet ; 
W. May, gardener to Mrs Lawrence; RK. Dingle, gardener to Mr. A. Lawrence; 
W. Carmichael, gardener to G. C. Tugwell, Esq.; Wiliam Taylor, gardener to 
J. Costa, Eaq. 

CLASS 1V.—Six Stove and Greenhouse Plants in flower: 1, Thomas Willivms, 


Girdler, gardener to 


3, E. A. Hamp, gardener to Mr. James Thorne, 6/.; 4, C 
Extras: G. Brush, 


Mies Wilson, 3/.; 5, G. Clarke, nurseryman, Brixton-hill, 2/. 





poet | 
me 


gardener to Mr. F. Tritton; C. Smith 
CLAss V.— Twenty Variegated Plants: 1, Veitch and Son, nurserymen, Exeter 
and Chelsea, 7/.; 2, . Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Lawrenve, 5/.; 3,G. Young, 





| 


gardener to Miss ‘Trail, 10/.; 2, Osman Rhodes, gardener to J. Philpott, Esq.; | 





ardener to Willian Slane, Esq., 4/.; 4, J. and C. Lee, uurserymen, Hammer- 

Cl VI.—Ten Plants with fine foliage: 1, Veitch and Son, Exeter and 
Chelsea, ; 2. Rollison and Son, Tooting, 3/.; 3, — Oubridge, gardener to 
James | er, Esy., 2 

CLAss VII Twenty Orchids of exotic species: 1, J. Mylam, gurdener to G 
Reed, f , 00/,; 2, B.S. Williams, gardever to C, B. Warner, Esq., 20/.; 3, L 
Hume, gardener to K. Hanbury, Esy., 1 Extra: 5. Woolley, gardener to 
H. Bb. Ker, Req 

CLAss Vill I'we 0 ds of ex 1, Veitch and Son, Exeter 

Cheisea, a 2, Rullison a ™ 200, 

‘ IX 'welve Orchids of exo ‘ i, Peter Bassett, gardener to 
R. 5. Holford, I ls 2, J. K. Schioder, Stratfurd- green, 12/.; 3, M. Clarke, 
He .t 

‘ X.— Six orel 
G1 r, Kag., I 
‘4 ‘ 1 eTtos 

4 A 1) ‘ 
andl A, aril 2/. 5 

C1 il i ¢ 

2 2. J iJ. I > Lea l G 
( H yn lirix lt 

1 Mit ( } 1, 8. W. ¢ » Fr. W 
Gt lW.; 2, W. Taylor, gard rto J. Cos ] ; , WwW 
K rJ.1 er, I 

‘ X\ ‘ \ 1,1 i Son, Dorkis 

M. « i | 
\ ‘ ] 6 j l = 
! oe Kk. Ld > 
} I iw i «. Peed, t 
I i G. 4 e, 1 i Jack id 
h 

‘ \ x ¢ Heaths: 1, W. Br rd 5. M 
l K. 1 Bradbu I H Ww. ner 
t 4 I ] " G. Ba rt ‘ A. Das t Vv 
kK} 8, oer J. 1 , Ee u x 1 sir I Antu 18, 
oh J.H ck, gardener R. W. Nutter, Esq 

CLass AVIII.—S ull Cacti, species va < n flowe l, G 
gardener to Sir } Girix, 4 ner to A, Palmer, Esy 
3, W. Mortimore, gar tt, Ksq., 3 
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CLAss XIX.—Six Rhododendrons (distinct kinds): 1, Lane and Son, Berk- 
hampstead, Si. ; 2, W. Gaines, Surrey-lane, Battersea, 6i. 

CLASS XX.—12 Roses, in pots (distinct kinds): 1, Lane and Son, Berkhamp- 
stead, 10/. ; 2, C. G. Wilkinson, Euling, 4/. 

CLASS XXI.—Six Roser, in pots (distinct kinds): 1, Matthew Busby, gar- 
2, A. Rowland, Lewisham. 


‘ CLass XXII.— Six Calceolarias, in Pots (distinct varieties): 1, J. James, gar- 
ener to w. ¥. W., 6/,; 2, Mr. Gaines, Batiersea, 4/.; 3, John Liley, gardener 
to C. King, Esq., 3i. Extra: W. Clarke, Hoddesdon, 3/.; W. Carmichael,, gar- 


dener to ©. Tugwell, Esq., 3. 
CLass XXIII.—Srx Fuschias, in Pots (distinct varieties) : 1, A Bousie, Stok 
{John Wigutnse to F. OC. Hill, Esq., 4/.; 3, Dobson,and Co., 





Park, 6/.; 2, Henry 

Isleworth, 3/. Extra: John Wi 
CLass XXIV.—Twelve yyy 

Royal Nursery, Slough, 12/. ; 2, and Son, Isleworth, 8/. ; J. and J. Fraser, 

Lea-bridge-road, 6/. 


ye, gar- 
. Esq., 


-3 3, 
to the Rev. E. 
distinct varieties): 1, Charles Turn 
74, © es er, 
Slough, 122. ; 2, Gaines, Fraser, Lea-bridge-roud, 6/. 
Cass XXVIL.—Six fancy (distinct varieties) : 

a ee T. Windsor, wa. ; 

to H. Wheeler, Esq., 3/. ; Ww 

’ -; Joseph Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq.; W. Mocke 


CLASS XXVIII.—Twelve Pansies (distinct kinds), in eight-inch pots: 1, J. 


James, gardener to J. F. Watson, 3.; 2, W. Holder, to the Rev. E. 
CaaS, Ss 9, Wide , gardener to J. Gregory, +» U. Extra: James 


Cc XXIX.—Twelve Pansies (distinct kinds), in eight-inch pots: 1, Mr. C. 
Slough? oe 3l.; 2, Debson and Son, Isleworth, 2/.; 3, Mr. Bragge, 
CLASS XXX.—Twelye Ferns (exotic species) cultivated in pots: 1, Fletcher, 
to J. F. Young, Esq., 3/.; 2, Veitch, and Son, Exeter and Chelsea, 2/.; 

, L. Hume, gardener to KR. Hanbury, Esq., 1/.; 4, Basset, gardener to K. 8. 
Holford, Esq. 

CLass XXXI.—Twenty Ferns (hardy cultivated) in Pots: 1, F. Fletcher, 
a to J. F. Young, Esq., 3/.; 2, B. 8. Williams, gardener toC. B. Warner, 
-» 2l.; C. Bixley, gardener to Viscount Downe, L/. 

_ CLass XXXII.—Twelve Lycopodiums, not less than six species: 1, B.S. Wil- 
liams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., 3/.; 2, Veitch aud Son, Exeter and 
Chelsea, 2/.; 3, P. Bassett, gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., 1/. 

x CLASS XXXV.—New and extremely rare Orchids in flower: 1, Robinson and 
Son, Tooting, 3i.; 2, B.S. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., 2/. (In 
this class it will be seen that the same exhibitors competed for all the prizes.) 

CLass XXXVI.—Six plants of Nepenthes, with pitchers: 1, Veitch aud Son, 
Exeter and Chelsea, 10/. 

_ CLASS XXXVII.—Six plants of Anectochilus and Physicorus: 1, Veitch and 
Son, Exeter and Chelsea, 3/.; 2, L. Hume, gardener to — Hanbury, Esgq., 2/; 
3, 8. Woolley, 1/. 

CLA8s XXXVIII.—Six Begonias, not less than four species: 1, T. Frost, 
gardener to E. L. Betts, Esq., 4/.; 2, G. Young, gardener to W. Slam, Esq., 3/. 
CLASS XXXIX.—Six Gloxinias, of distinct varieties; 1, Mr. Pullen, gardener 

to W. J. Adams, Esq., 4/.; 2,G. Young, gardener to W. Slain, Esq., 3/.; 3, A. 
a, gardener to J, Edwards, 2/. Exua,Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Williams, 

Lsq., 2. 


The Floral Féte on Saturday was followed by a Musical Féte on 
Moiiday. Great attraction was imparted to it by the announcement 
that Madame Alboni was to sing, and that this was to be her only ap- 
pearance in London. ‘his alone was sufficient to draw crowds to the 
Crystal Palace, and the extent of their disappointment may be 
imagined when they found that the fair prima donna was 
not forthcoming. She had been suddenly taken ill—an untoward 
event which was verified by the circulation of a medical cer- 
tificate. The disappointment, however, was submitted to with 
good humour, and the assembly appeared to listen with great en- 
joyment to a very excellent concert. The vocalists were Madame 
Fierentini, Madame Amadei, Mdile. Jenny Bauer ; Herr Formes, Signor 
Salvi, and Signor Lorenzo. The instrumentalists were Ernst, Hallé, and 
Bettesini. A very good selection of music was given; and, considering 
the vastness of the doca/e, both voices and instruments were heard with sur- 
prising clearness and effect 





Mr. Henny Russeut, who has recently returned from Ireland, 
after a successful proféssional visit, is having painteda Panorama of his recent 
Tour through the United States aud Canada, to be produced in the metropolis 
with a new entertainment in August next. 


Russian Snort Commons.—Letters from the Caucasus complain 
of the high prices of articles of consumption, which have risen enormously since 
the conveyauce of them by sea has been terminated. A amall wheaten loaf that 
used to cost no more Unau three copecks caunot be had now under ten copecks. 


Pianoni.—A letter from Rome, in the Messaggere of Modena, 
states that further inquiries made by the Papal police about the man who lately 
attempted the life of the Emperor Napoleon show that his real name is Sinesio, 
and not Pianori. He hed been condemned to twelve years’ imprisonment for a 
murder at Brisighella, and for arson committed at Foguano, but succeeded mm 
making his escape from the prison of Cervia. 


A Scene at Cuvurcn.—On Sunday last a great deal of excite- 
ment was occasioned at Watford by the attempt of the Vicar (the Rey. R. L. 
James) to introduce changes of a Puseyite character in the service. After the 
Morning Prayer and the Litany a bell was rung, contrary to custom, for five 
minutes for the Communion Service. As soon as the bell began to ring, the 
Hon. Mrs. Villiers rose from her seat, in a pew near the pulpit, and lett the 
church—an example which wes immediately followed by the whole of the con- 
gregation. Mr. Lee James has held the living only since the recent demise of 
the Hon. and Rev, Mr. Capel. 

Tus Austrian Rure in Wattacuia.—A private letter from 
Bucharest of May 19 gives a curious instance of the peculiar way in which the 
Austrian occupation ot the Prinvipalities subseryves the interests of the Western 
Powers. A Bucharest journal calied the /utria, which tries to be independent, 





lately received a warning for publishing something likely to be disagreeable to 
the Russians, and was told that it might criticise the Turkish Goverument as 
much as it pleased, but must say nothing against Russia. Lately, on the occasion 
of the last article in the French Moniteur on the policy of the French Govern- 
ment with regard to the Eastern Question, M. Lorent, the Hospodar’s private 
secretary, who performs the duties of censor, desired to see the proof of the 
translation, and he cut out the passage which described Russia as prepared, if 
necessary, to followa revolutionary policy, and also the conclusion of the article, 
| which contained the interpretation of the Four Points, as understood by France 
and England. 

A Roman's Errraru.—Some workmen, in making an excavation 
at Constantina, in Algeria, a short time back, came on an ancient tomb, which 
| turned out to be that of a Roman citizen. It offered no peculiarity in construc- 
tion ; but the inscription, which is in well-written hexameters and pentameters, 
appears so curious that a translation of it seems worth giving. It runs thus:— 
“J, Procilius, whose remains repose here state the exact truth in these verses. 
I have spent a life, without annoyance, exercising the calling of silversmith in 
my house at Cirta. I have always been of the strictest probity, and of the most 
complete frankness towards every man. I have nothing whatever to complain 
of, for I was always gay and always happy, until the death of my chaste 
Valeria. I have celebrated with honour aud in prosperity one hundred anni- 
versanies of my birthday; and, at last, my final day arrived when my enfeebled 
frame rendered it welcome. The lines which you are now reading I composed 
myself during my life-time, being permitted so to do by the kind goddess For- 
tune, who never forsook me. Follow the path which I have taken. I await 
you here below; come!” 


Six Years iv Siperta.-—A case has just come to my knowledge 
from which it would appear that the Russian authorities are not apt to relax the 
rigour of their despotic vigilance in favour of their “ dear friends the Prussians."’ 
A young man has just returned here, after an absence of six years, having made 
an involuntary journey to that happy country Siberia, where the inhabitants live 
for six months fur their own pleasure under ground, and prisoners are doomed 
to work in the mines from one end of the year to the other without seeing the 
light of day. It appears from his statement that this young man was a clerk in 
a commercial house at Thorn, in Prussian Poland; and, in the year 1848, made 
the acquaintance of Count Ferdinand Tursky, of Cracow, who was compromised 
in the disorders of that year, and induced by him to cross the frontiers, where 
he was arrested by the Russian authorities, and, beiag without a passport, was 
suspected of being a spy and participator in the revolutionary movement, and 
sent with a caravan of other prisoners to Siberia. On his arrival there he was 
forced to serve as a common soldier for three years, at the end of which his con- 
dition was improved by being employed in the military hospital at Irkutek, 
Ia consequence of some trifling breach 
however, after a few months, dismissed from this 
ack to ius regiment, which was soon after marched to a 
he name of which he never could ascertain. Here he took 
t: but was arrested in the province of Tomek, and con 
It was not before the beginning of 
The 


assisiant or nurse 


he 


as a sort of 
rules, 
a 


wf the 
situation, 


d sent 






ide in the mines 


ortunity of taking a step to regain his liberty. 





¢ had an of 
Adjutant-General of he Emperor, Lieut.-General Annenkoff, happening to pass 
through Kaiusk on an official tour of inspection of the troops, the young man 
succeeded ving him a written petition, setting forth his unhappy pos tion 
und jJaying great stress on the fact of his being a uative of Prussia. The General 
i es about him, and ordered him eventually to be set at liberty 
j 


s pilpriumage homewards, and 


2ud of May last year he ¢ minenced h 
" rk, Cusun, Vladimir, Minsk, 


lowing the great military road through Tob 








Moscow, Wilna, and Kownow, arrived at Taurogyeu on Easter-day, having been 
nearly a whole year on lis journey, and performed the distance of 7000 wersts 
(above a thousand miles) entirely on foot Latter from Komgsberg. 
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THE OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
(See the Illustrations at pages 552-553, and 556. 


Tue opening of the Universal Exhibition was in no way so remarkable 
a ceremony as that which drew hundreds of thousands of people to Hyd>- 
park on the Ist of May, 1851. The Champs Elysées were crowded by 
curious Parisians, ready to defy the bad weather forthe chance of seeing 
the Imperial cortége. Long tricolor streamers waved Lefore the Palace 
of Industry ; strong parties of the Paris police (who bave all returned 
to the cocked hats of the olden time) were lounging about ; and mounted 
dragoons charged at carriages inclined to go the wrong way with a 


da:ing generally considered to be misplaced. The tickets of admission, | 


coloured according to the wing at which they gave admittance, were @ 
source of constant annoyance. But these little annoyances were soon 
forgetten when the cards had been delivered at their proyxr destination. 
General visitors were congregated fin the Galleries—the holders of 
white cards (which implied evening dress) being alone admitted to the 
ground floor railed off round abyut the throne. This arrangement 
gave effect to the Buildiag, at the expenseof the visitors, wl o could see 
little of the opening ceremony, and who had, behind them generally, un- 
finished deal counters, garnished with packages of every description. 
But the view from acommanding position, either in the Eastern or the 
Western Gallery, was imposing. 

At the central point of the Nave were the raised steps, 
upon which thrones stood ready to receive the Imperial couple. 
Above, from the Galleries, rich red velvet drapery floated in mas- 
sive folds to the ground, being gathered at the top by a golden 
crown, On each side of the throne were the seats of the Senators and 
Deputies ; and round about, those of the Diplomatic Corps, the Foreign 
Commissioners, and the Jurors. In the other parts of the Nave—railed off 
from the State dignitaries—season-ticket-holders and exhibi d 
amid statues, trophies, church carvings, fountains,, and flowers, at their 
leisure, or desperately sought to perch themselyes upon high counters to 
obtain a view of the proceedings. People who had been waiting for hours 
began to extract lumps of chocolate, or other popular Parisian refresh- 
ment, from their pockets, and to eat. The dignitaries, in all conceivable 
varieties of costume, from the bright green embroideries of the Institute to 
the blazing scarlet of London municipal grandeur, dropped in rapidly. 
Ladies in painfully light but pleasingly elegant evening dress, came lean- 
ing upon the arms of stately Senators. And then the Imperial Commis- 
sioners, with Prince Napoleon in a General's uniform, at their head, created 
great attention. Yon could see the agitation of the ladi¢s, who beautifully 
fringed the light Gallerres—you could hear it when the cannon of the Inva- 
lides reverberated through the Building, announcing the departure of the 
Emperor and Empress from the Tuileries. The cheers outside soon in- 
creased the buzz of expectation within, as the splendid state coaches, richly 
decorated, advanced, headed by outriders wonderfully dressed, and followed 
by the remarkable Cent Gardes. 

Within the building the excitement became intense—partly because it 
was obvious that the bad arrangements of the authorities would prevent 
at least half of the persons present from seeing anything whatever. 
People became desperate, and clambered into all kinds of dangerous posi- 
tions—from which they were, however, dislodged by the police. 

Presently Prince Napoleon, followed by the Imperial Commissioners, 
moved towards the northern or public entrance; one minute afterwards 
a band, beautifully conducted, 6 , up “ Partant pour la Syrie.” The 
Emperor and Empress were in the Butldjng. 

As soon as the Imperial couple had reached the seats provided for them, 
the Empress bowed to her Consort, atid sat down—the Emperor re- 
mained standing. The band was hushed, At this moment Prince Napo- 
leon advanced to the steps of the throne, and read an address of some 
length to his relative. This addressincluded one sentiment which has, 
strangely enough, been passed by without remark, so far as I know, by the 
English press. The Prince, refetring to the reduction of tariffs to twenty 
per cent on all foreign manufactures sent for exhibition, declared that 
he would not use the word prohibition in connection with the Exhibition. 
‘The Free-trade tendency of this remark ig unequivocal. The Emperor 
who appeared to speak without preparation, addressed the Prince as his 
dear cousin; and said that, in opening the’ Exhibition he opened a 
temple of universal concord—or words to this effect. All this was soon 
over; and as people in the Galleries (except those directly opposite the 
throne) could neither see nor hear anything, they had amused themselves 
gossiping, waiting till the procession should begin its progress along 
the Nave. 

The procession was rapidly formed; the band struck up a stirring 
march ; and the Emperor, with the Empress leaning on his .arm, fol. 
lowed by Prince Napoleon and the Princess Mathilde, and the officers of 
the Imperial household, turned to the east, up the southern side of the 
Nave. The Emperor, dressed in a general’s uniform, and wearing the 
Cirand Cordon, appeared ill, and not very content with the appearance of 
the Exhibition, The Empress, upon whom all eyes were turned, was 
universally admitted to be churmante, ravissante! Her toilet was ex- 
citedly discussed on all sides, It consisted of a green ball-dress, with deep 
tlounces of white lace, and a head-dress of jewels. All admired the 
tender smile, the graceful bow, the stately step of the lady who shares the 
Third Napoleon’s throne. It was with the utmost difficulty that the 
police cleared the way for the procession, hundreds of people crowding on 
the Imperial footsteps; while from the galleries above crowds of pretty 
faces looked down curiously upon the scene, Prince Napoleon's stately 
figure was very conspicuous jn the procession, 

Having made the tour of the Nave, the Imperial couple advanced to the 
steps of the throne, saluted the assembled people, and proceeded slowly 
to the northern door, the band bursting forth with the stirring “ Partant 
pour la Syrie.” At the entrance (no retiring place having been been pro- 
vided, apparently) the Empress covered her shoulders with an ermine 
tippet. And then the Imperial pair entered the splendid state carriage 
drawn by six horses, and made their way back to the Tuileries. The 
barriers were at once pulled down, and the brilliant crowd cir- 
culated about the Building. The variety of costumes was remarkable, 
because every public functionary in France has a state uniform. 

Of the Exhibition, to which the 10,000 persons present at the opening 
ceremony were allowed access, little need be said. It was far from 
tinished. Skilfully-disposed hangings hid deal counters and carpenter's 
tools; the galleries generally, were about as attractive as Pickford’s yard, 
Still,in the Nave there was a good effect, or rather a gay effect. The 
flags of all nations hanging from the Crystal roof; the naval trophy of 
England ; the great lighthouse ornamented with Gerome’s allegories of 
the maritime towns; the groups of English, French, and Prussian 
statuary ; the great St. Gobain glass; the beautiful carved altars; the 

French and Belgian church sculpture ; the mysterious transit circle from 
Greenwich (which a | rench writer has de scribed as a model of the Green- 
wich Observatory); the Bohemian glass; the Berlin castings ; the great 
carved bird-cage ; Osler’s huge crystal candelabrum ; the fine candelabra 
exhibited by the French—all these contributions, skilfully disposed in the 
Nave, gave a holiday appearance to the Buildin¢—for the hour. 

It was said that the Emperor was hig'ily dis; leased with the state of 
the Building on the opening day, in spite of the endeavours of the Impe 
rial Commissioners to replace the apathy of the Company by their own 
vigorous administration. Since the day on which this opening ceremony 
took place the Commissioners in power have been dismissed. Genera’ 
Morin and his factotum no longer govern the fortunes or misfortunes of 
the undertaking. A new set of men promise a vigorous remedy. Prince 
Napoleon himself may be seen in the Buil ling, portfolio in hand, directing 
special managers, distributing various o' jects, and generally superintend- 
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ing the works ofcompletion. This real government of the affair promises 
for France those happy results which waited upon Prince Albert's personal 
attention to the Great Exhibition of 1851. If mistakes ‘have been made 


in connection with this Universal Exhibition, they are clearly traceable to | 


individuals. The Government plan was large and liberal. It overruled 
custom-h «use—octroi—everything. It gave every facility for the gratui- 
tous transport of contributions over the French territory. It abolished 
the stamp upon all circulars distributed within the Exhibition walls; and, 
lastly, it afforded working men an opportunity of seeing the Industry of 
all Nations—gratis! Let .s hope that this liberal spirit,sustained by the 


the hopes which the friends of this Universal Exhidition entertained when 
they saw the Imperial decree authorising it in the Monitewr, bearing date 
the 8th of March, 1853. 


THE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT. 


Prince NAPo.teon has declared that the French people owe the Fine 
Art Department of the Unive.sa! Exhibition to the Empress Eugénie. | 
The idea of adding the graces of universal art to the splendours of uni- 
versal industry was a most happy one, especially when applied in a 
nation celebrated for the fervour in which its industry has wooed art to its 
aid, for the production of elegant utilities. And undoubtedly this idea 
has, in its present realisation, been an eminently happy one. In the 
Dublin Exhibition there was a gallery of painting and sculpture, sent from 
various countries; but it was not an organised representation of the 
various schools of living nations. Now, the Exhibition open at the pre- 
sent moment in Paris is, in many respevts, the most remarkable collection 
of paintings and sculpture ever brought within the walls of one building. 
The tine arta of twenty-eight are repr ted upon its walls, in- 
cluding Mexico, Peru, and Java. These twenty-eight nations are repre- 
sented by 2054 artists, exhibiting in all 5112 works of art. Of these artists 
there are 1059 French, and 995 foreigners; and of the total number of 
works, 2810 belong to France. It is gratifying, ho wever, to notice Eng- 
land at the head of foreign exhibitors; as regards numerical strength. 
British art is represented by 99 painters, 34 sculptors, 51 engravers, 49 
architects, 9 lithographers, and 51 water-colour painters. These contri- 
butors have sent 252 oil-paintings, 76 pieces of sculpture, 164 engravings, 
128 architectural drawings, 33 lithographs, and 144 water-colour drawings. 
‘Thus British art is represented by 777 works! 

It must be evident at a glance that France has the fairest chance of 
issuing triumphantly from this competitivu. She crushes all the other 
schools by the number and size of her contributions. Lu all the English 
collection there is not a canvas like Gerome’s for size; it being some feet 
larger than the “ Marriage of Causa.” the first uopression made upon 
the visitor, as he hastily walks through the vast galleries of this universal 
Art Exhibition, is that the Euglish school looks suwall aud feeble beside 
the daring and colossal pictures of France. Our paintings are said by 
the French artists to have all the efleet of careful water-colour drawings. 
To Continental students they appear to lack force—freedom. Then, again, 
the fumiliar subjects chusen by English artists appear trifling in gulleries, 
where the fall of Kome, the great passages of Scripture, the horrors of 
war and revolution, are dealt in to the exclusion of almost every other 
subject. Those students of art, in short, who would like to become 
acquainted with the prejudices and principles of our neighbours as applied 
tu the British school, would do well to read Theophile Gautier’s teuille- 
tous on the subject, now in course of publication in the columns of the 
Moniteur, He will here tind what the critic of a school headed by Ingres, 
Mcissouier, Couture, and Delacroix, has to say of Mulready, Landseer, 
Millais, and the rest of the men promineng in the British school. 

We may pass rapidly by the contributions from Spain, that once reared a 
Murillo and a Velusquez; even Italy sends from the great cradle of the 
arts only evidences of her seound childhood, We pause, near the Spavish 
school, befure some elegant portraits of beautifal women, as the Dachess 
de Medina-Ceeli, the Countess de Kobersart, &., perhaps to regret 
that subjects so promising have not genius of a high order to deal 
with them; although the Spanish portrait painter Mad-azo is a 
more than average painier’s. He has in moderation some of those popular 
qualities which are wonderfully developed in Winterhalter. 

But we cannot linger in this part of the great Collection. We would even 
pass direct through the German Department, were we not attracted, in 
common with hundreds of visitors, to three remarkable pictures from Louis 
Knaus, of Wiesbad The subjects are not new, but the treatment is 
equal, fully equal, to Wilkie m his best moments. The first—* An 
Encampment of Gipsies, surprised by the Village Constable,” who is 
reading to them, with great pomp, some prohibitory law—is an exqui 
sitely-conceived picture, full of character, most happily, most delicately 
rendered. But the second picture—* The Morrow Morning of a Village 
Festival "—is the artist's masterpiece: here, the sad young gir), holding 
the head of her senseless lover; the shrew pulling her husvand home- 
ward, the said husband insisting upon laying down some very abstruse 
law first ; and the exhausted fiddler leering into an empty glass ; while 
two fellows, more used to these scenes than the rest of the company, 
keep up a fierce discussion over a flaring light—all are touches most 
happily drawn from life. And then the furce and harmony of the colours, 
the vigour of the drawing, and the breadth of the composition, ae alike 
admirable. Wiesbaden should be proud of Herr Knaus. 

As we pass through the Prussian room we are reminded of the genius 
of Cornelius—and are told to regard it with awe, as it lies aguinst the 
walls. These cartoons, for the Campo Santo at Kerlin, ure, beyond 
doubt, finely drawn. But it appeared to ua that the attitudes were 
strained—that every figure appeared determined to earn its place upon 
the canvas by the most painful activity. Some of the groups looked, to 
our irreverent eyes, like an exhibition of the industry of all models! We 
were rather inclined to turn from these pretentivus performances to the 
sweet mountain landscape, only alittle too hard and literal in the fore- 
ground, of Findlar, to the exquisitely-finished cabinet pictures of Jean- 
Georges Meyer, especially “ The Mother and Children”; or to Auguste 
Leu's Norwegian landscapes, with aérial effects as good as those of Turner 
or Jeanron. But, after all, the contention in the Exhibition will remain 
between the English and French schools. The Awericans have sent one 
or two good pictures; but then they appear to be by artists who study 
and live in Europe. Rossiter’s “ Venice” is a fine imitation of ‘Turner; 
but his “ Primitive Life in America”—a moonlight scene—is his happiest 
picture—full and pleasing incolour. The rest of the American contributions 
exhibit mediocrity, without promise. lu the same way we may pass by 
the gallery devoted to Belgium—pausing to note bere one man why, more 
or less, successfully imitates Claude; then Joseph Stevens, successfully 
imitating Landseer. Holland, however, sends some pretty-finished 
studies, reminding the visitor of her old exquisitely literal school. There 
are, of course, from Prussia and Austria; Belgium and Holland; from 
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| and Decamps; must acknowledge gratefully masters like Delacroix, Dela- 





the United States; and even from Sweden, Spain, and Italy, some good 
pictures; but none of these countries exhibits the strength of a local | 
school. Now, when the visitor has pussed through all these States, and 
arrives within the French or English province, he at once feels that he is 
in a region peculiar to itself. In France, for instance, he at once re- 
cognises the masterly little suljjects, wonderfully touched, of the incom- 
parable Meissonier; the daring drawing of Vernet; the majestic 
severities of Ingres; the deep feeling for character and beautiful palette of 
Decamps; the originalities of Delacroix and Dela Roche; the stately 
presences and happy rose-tints of the courtly Winterhalter ; the mournful 
power of Miiller; the Etty-like nudities of Diaz; the shore scenes of 
Jeanron. 

In England, come the familiar subjects of Frith and Mulready; the 
elegances of Leslie; the peculiarities of palette, the property of Land 
seer; the high finish of Millais; the equal finish and additional tenderness 
of Holman Hunt; the green, fresh landscapes of Lee, studded with the 
wonderful goats and cows of Sidney Cooper; the broken-up landscapes of 
Creswick ; the blood-red sunsets of Danby ; and the severities of Maclise ! 
To these should be added the humour of Egg and Webster, and the sweet 
colours of Goodall; and the fine sea dramas of Stanfield. We may even 
make other additions to this long list, for we have the fresh sea-pieces of 
Duncan, one of which we have engraved These, our neighbours as 
vainly endeavour to imitate as they endeavour to imitate the English 
sailors who figure in them. 

Between the English and French schools there are broad marks of dis- 
tinct separation. As there is not an English artist who could paint those 
scenes which Decamps has brought home from Turkey (that rush from 
the Turkish boys’ school, for instance; and that butcher's shop, with the 
wondrous white wall !), #0 there is no French: artist who could produce the 
sea of Stanfield, nor the glorious masses of foliage of Lee, Anthony, aud 
others. Theophile Gautier has said, with truth, that the English echool 
is completely original—original as the people among whem it has sprung 
up. Therefore, to our mind, it has strong vitality in it—even stronger 
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vitality than that of France. Every man who has any sense of art mustbow 
befure the genius of Ingres ; must acknowledge the merits of Meissonie 





roche,and even Vernet ; must see strong originality in Jeanron and the beauti- 
ful landscapes of Rosa Bonheur ; and must acknowledge the extraordinary 
promise that lies in young Gerome’s enormous picture: but at the same 
tume he may notice in the paintings of the younger men of the French 
school—or at all events in those of the less prominent men —a tendency 
to the extra-sewere and the extra-horrible. Asa specrmen of the former, 
we would refer the visitor to Flandrin’s “ Study of a Figure,” marked 
3076; which represents a youth—completely nude, his limbs marked with 


the rigidity of death—sitting, with his head upon his knees, at the edge 
new energy infused into the Imperial Commission, will yet accomplish all | of 


a precipice. As instances of the extra-horrible, we may cite “ A Scene 
of the Inquisition,” by Robert Fleury; and “ An Inventor” (who lies 
dead, having been killed by an explosion), by Penguilly L’Haridon—« 
wretched, sickening horror. These are the extravagances of the Classic 
school for which the French professors of art tend. M. L. Desanges’ 
picture, which we have engraved, may be noticed to illustrate, not the ex- 
travagance, but the care and drawing—the art, which our neighbours love 
beyond all poetry of subject or tenderness of colour. 

We shall return to this subject; and endeavour to test, by careful and 
conscientious contrast, the artistic strength of the various countries repre- 
sented in this most interesting and instructive Exhibition. 











CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


» Brixton. —The composition is meritorious, but the Sulution too evident 

» Suabary.— It can be solved in three moves wasily—by |. K. to Y B ud. 

C. A.—We ~~ find space for your last in an early Number. 

E.—The old Problem sadly lacks point. Who is the author ? 

H.—You ean ao better yet. Try ouce more, Alany thanks for the Enigma, 

LYMA, NEFTUNS, M. G. W.—Ineligibie, all. 

1 T.— The two iast-rrevived are very clever. 

kK. C. H.— Your impromptu answer to the poetical Chess Enigma in our last is neat and true, 

insertion. 

“Chess” ie published by Harrison, of Pall 

‘ there are editions and translations without number, 

and many of tuch earlier date than the copy you possess. 

BisLierute.- he long-promised art-cles by sir Frederic Madden are tn active prepara- 
tion, avd we how v ory shortly to hail their commencement. 9. Bee the notive to Hook- 
worm. 3. We know bu’ of two copies in England. 

TYRO.—!. You place the new prece on the square where the Pawn stood when promote: 
4 You coi, i such « case, claim a second Queen if you pleased 

W. G.—The position you send is got that called the “ ludian Problem," bat @ strategem of 

B a — Aten by a native of India. 

OOK Wo! - collection of Chess works to which you refer, formerly in the possession 
of the late Lord Audley, 7 
Sulanes Latin Sot has at length come to light, and is now in the hands of an 

SOLUTIONS UF PROBLEM No, 588, by F. R., Norwich, A. D. L., Payliss, J. P., Guernsey, J 
Stonehouse, Hridget, Doncaster, Floreat Ktona, Murphy, Omewa, Phie, Cosboy, Uucl 
Tom, M. P., W.G.. T.G., Cornwallis, Ketreater, RL... Delta, box-hill, Kobin Hood, 8. M 
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Aurtrew, Philip, CEdipus, Doge, Lex, KR. D. W., Recretary, Mil Veroon, A Ch wir 
A Member of the St. George's Club, Medious, Louls d Ur, Gregery, os, 0 Pr y pole 
Ail others ave Wrong 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 587 
WHITR, BLACK WHITR BLACK 
lL kth A BOL K to & aq 3. Rto WY wid Auy tiny 
(double ch) 4. Mates 5 
2. Qw K oth P takes Q, or (a) | 
(a) 2 Vite RK Rtvrh 
& YteYy Wh Cob), an! mates vest nove 
PROBLEM No, 590, 
By J. B., of Bridport, 
BLACK. 
Y Y YY ty y y 4 4, 
y WY, UY % 
Z “a Z 
4 ZY 
Yj 
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By Wy 
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YG i 
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white, 
White to play, aud mate in four moves, 
CHESS IN GERMANY, 
A brilliaat little affir be ween Hike Lana, of Magdebourg, and 
HERR HEINEMAN 


(Ginoco Piano.) 

Ware (Herr L.) BLACK (Herr H.) WheitderL. Brac« (Her H.) 
1 PwK 4a Pto K 4h IL. gto GQ ole (oh) K to his Yad 
2.K KttuK Bard QKtwQBard ta. Bw Kt th(ch) Kt to K Bit 
&KBwQBath KBWw QB a 13. Kt ty & B ard K Kto K B sq 
4. Castles K Ktto K BS a Kto K i og P to Q ded 

(a) Lb. Ptekes ht(eh) P takes P 
5. P to Q 4th (4) KK takes P(e) 14. K takes | Rt takes K 
6 Kt takes B Q Kt takes Kt i. PtoK oh Bto K sed 
7.P to KB 4th Q Kt to K 3rd Is. Btuakerw Gh) = =K to Band 
5. P takes P K Kth me again 1). Q to kh bb Sed Q to K Ktag 
(1) 6 2. At tok 4th P takes P 
¥K Rte KBP Ktake R 2. B ty (8th (d+ K w Kt ded 
(*) coves ng el) 
lu. K Bikes Kt(ch) K taker Bf) 22.Q9tK Ké6h( ) Kto R 4th 
And White Mates with his Queen in four Moves. 

(4) Ponziani advocates P to Q Jrd ~ 
(hb) The move usually adopted by the magnates now is I to K sq 
(ce) Taking the Pasn with Pawn would bave beeu lose injurious 
(d) Had be tekew the K Pawn, White would have wou by moving his Queen to K Bart 
le) A fine coup. Daring, and quite ines pected 
U/) To have retreated tie King to his square would vot have been much beter 





CHESS ENIGMAS., 
No. 920,—By RK. B. W 
White: K at Q sq, Q at K 7th, K at Q 6th, Bs at Q bb 8th and Q Kt Sed, Kt 
Q Kt 4th. 
Black: K at Q B 4th, Q at Q Kt Sth, Rs at Q +4 and QR ib, Bat K K Fth, 
Kts at K #y and & B Sth, Peat KB 2nd and Q K ath 
White to play and mate in thee moves, 
No. 021.—By J. STONKNOUBK 
White: K at Q 3rd, Q at Y BSrd, Bat K Rt ded, Kt at K 2ud; Peat K BR 
Sth, K 4th, ami Q 6th 
Block: K at KB 6ub, BR at K BO5th, Bs at K RB Sih and Q R 2nd, Ktat K B 
th, Po at K BR Sth wud 7th and K B 7th. 
White to play and mate in four moves 


KARANJI, NEAR BALACLAVA. 
Oun Artist has, in the Illustration upon the next page, sketched 1 se yi! 
lage of Karanji, which is pleasantly situated about two miles and a half 
from Balaclava, aud is now occupred by our transport service.” The engl 
bouring hills afford excellent pasturage for horses. On the left, about mid- 
way up the hills, are statioued a heavy brigade of artillery; inmamediately 
upon the spur of the hill to the right is the Russian battery at Inker 
man; on the right, upon the hill, about midway, is the divisiom of General 
Verroy ; aud iu the distance are the plains of Balaclava. 


The illustration upon page 655 shows a picturesque group upon Sutlers 
Wharf, at Balaclava, with part of the landlocked harbour; the back 
ground of the picture being the bold hills by which this extragrdinary 
place is environed, 
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NEAR BALACLAVA—(ser race 583.) 
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THE VILLAGE OF KARANJI, 
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AALI PACHA, THE NEW TURKISI MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAGI BY MILLER, OF VIENNA, 


RECENT MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN TURKEY.—THE | 
NEW GRAND VIZIER, AALI PACHA. 


Plenipotentiary Extraordinary of the Porte at the Court of Vienna, and 
now Grand Vizier, it may be as well to glance at that of the 
illustrious diplomatist whom he has supplanted. The services of | 
Redschid Pacha to his country are universally acknowledged, and it is | 
to be regretted that so able a Minister should be entirely removed 
from office. Men well acquainted with his talents, and with the epirit 
of the Turkish nation, consider his dismissal merely temporary. 
Whether this be the case or not, the good he has done will win for him 
honourable mention in history, and a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Movustarra Repscuip, the ex- Vizier of Turkey, was born at Constan- 
tinople in the year 1802. Nearly related to the Vizier Ali, he learnt at an 
early age the arts of war and diplomacy. After the death of that Minister 
he received a place under Government through the mediation of the new 
Vizier, Izza Pacha. A volume of meritorious poems, which he published 
about that time, won for him the friendship of the celebrated poet, Perten, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1829 he accompanied the Ottoman 
Plenipotentiaries on their missien to Adrianople; and in the following 
year he was made Assedji, or reporter of the Divan, and went in that 
eapacity to Egypt with Kbahil Pacha’s expedition. On his return to Con- 
stantinople he was sent to Kutahie to confer with the Baron de Varennes, 
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Chargé d’Affaires of France, relative to the conditions of the armistice 
between the Sultan and Ibrahim Pacha. Fresh honours were heaped 


upon him successively, till at length he was made a Pacha, and sent in 
Berone adverting to the™ cifter Of this “distinguished person, late} 


the year 1834 as Ambassador to the Court of France. 

“The arrival of Redschid Pacha at Paris,” says M. Ubicini, in his 
“ History of Turkey,” “ caused a great deal of sensation, from the fact of 
his being the first Turkish Ambassador sent to France since the year 
1802. The easy air, polished manners, and natural vivacity of the young 
diplomatist-—so different from what had been expected in an Envoy of 
the Grand Turk—won for him the friendship of every member of the 
high circle in which he moved, as well as the favour of the people. 
Most attentive at the Court, and at diplomatic assemblies and soirées, he 
yet found time to cultivate the acquaintance of men of art and letters, and 
left Paris for London universally regretted.” A year’s residence in the 
quality of Ambassador at the latter city completed his European educa- 
tion. One morning, on opening his despatches, he discovered a letter, 
totally unexpected, but most important, worded in the following terms :— 


The flower of thy friendship will unfold at the news I send thee. 

Khorsen smokes his narghilé in his solitary palace at Stamboul, and I sit 
to-day upon the cushions where he slept last night. 

In a word I am Sadrazan, and my dear son Redschid is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Let him hasten, then, to quit the land of the infidel and 
rejoin me. 

May the roses and jasmines of our friendship flourish for ever. 

PERTEN. 


Redschid wound up his affairs in London, and immediately took his 
departure for his native country. But great was his dismay and his grief at 
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SUTLERS’ WHARF, BALACLAYA.—(SEE PAGE 
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GENERAL USTEN-SACKEN, 
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CUMMANVER OF A KUSSIAN DIVISION AT SEBASTOPOL, 

finding, on his arrival at Constantinople, that his kind protector was no 
more. Perten, overthrown by the intrigues of his rivals, had received at 
Adrianople the fatal cordon, and died likea hero of old. 

This unexpected event, althodgh it saddened, did not fhjure, the pro- 
spects of the young Mimister. He retained the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs until the year 1838, when he was sent to London as Envoy 
Extraordinary. In the following year he visited Rome, and was pre- 
sented to the Pope. The death of the Sultan Mahmoud again called him to 
Constantinople (3rd September, 1839), and he resumed his post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. It was thought that the reforms begun by Mahmoud 
would follow him to his grave. But this was not the case; for the 
splendid reign of Abdul-Medjid was inaugurated by many wise acts 
Redschid Pacha, to whom the best reforms are attributed, was again sent 
as Ambassador to France, and remained there for three years. In the 
autumn of 1845 he was again appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, only, 
however, to be advanced, a few months afterwards, to a still more im- 
portant office—that of Grand Vizier. He ocoupied this distinguished 
position till the year 1853, when he was for the fourth time elected Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. On the 23rd Nov., 1854, he was once more elevated to 
the Vizierat, which he has recently resigned in favour of Aali Pacha. 

AALI Pacna, the new Grand Vizier of Turkey, was, in the earlier part 
of his career, Ambassador at the Court of London. He was recalled te 
Constantinople in 1846, to fill the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which he did for six years. In 1852 he found himself at the head of the 
Government, but was soon obliged to resign in favour of Mehemet All. 
After having been for several months Governor of Broussa, he was 
chosen President of the Council of Tanzimat, At the end of the year 
1854 he was again made Foreign Minister; and at the commencement ot 
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the present year he was sent to Vienna as Plenipotentiary Extraordinary 
—a post which he has recently resigned on his elevation to the Vizierat. 
He is a man of high character, and diplomatic experience. 

Fvap Errenpt, the New Minister for Foreign Affairs, is a poet, with 
a whole pedigree of poetical ancestors. He commenced his political 
career a short time after the death of Mabmoud—his first office being that 
of Ambassador F.xtraordinary at the Court of Madrid on the occasion of 
the Queen's majority. From Madrid he went to Lisbon, and was received 
in the Peninsula as flatteringly as Redschid had been at the French 
and English capitals. In the year 1845 he was appointed G:and Inter- 
preter of the Vorte; in which quality he gained the friendship of the 
Duc de Montpensier, and, through his intervention, the title of Commander 
of the Legion of Honour. Three years afterwards he was chosen Com- 


missary Extraordinary of the Porte in the Danubian Principalities, but | 


was not successful in defending those unfortunate countries against the 
oppression of their Muscovite protectors. In 1850 he was charged with a 
mission to St. Petersburg. In 1852 he was made Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under the Vizieratof Aali Pacha, but sent in his resignation shortly 
afterwards, on account of the overbearing behaviour of Prince Menschikotf. 
He was then sent to the Grecian provinces, at that time in a state of in- 


surrection, where, by his moderation and energy, he did much towards | 
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restoring the peace. Though y pied with military and 
diplomatic business, Fuad Effendi encouraged letters and arts, and became 
a member of the Imperial Academy, founded in 1851. He is one of the 
most remarkable men of Turkey; and, although his colleague, Aali 
Pacha, is not quite so liberal as might be wished, the Allies have no reason 
to be discontented with the change of Ministry in Turkey. 











GENERAL OSTEN-SACKEN. 


Or the internal organisation of the Russian army less is known than of the 
civil departments of the State, This may account for the frequent blunders 
of the English press, on the subject of the personnel and past history of 
commanders in the service of the Czar. General Usten-Sacken for a long 
time suffered under this species of misapprehension, having beea confounded 
with another officer, General Orten, who fought against the Turks in the 
campaign on the Danube. General Osten-Sacken is older in the service, and 
higher in grade, and in the contidence of the Emperor, than his namesake. 
He ranks, however, among the younger Generals, of the school of which 
Liiders and Kiidiger are among the most remarkable members. Unlike 
other Generals now engaged in the Crimea, General Osten-Sacken cannot 
pot to any laurels guined in the former wars of Kussia, except those 
won in common with other officers who served in a subordinate capacity 
The promotion, however, of the younger military chieftains to places of 
honour, is one of the characteristics of Russian policy especially developed 
during the present war. At all events our attention has been more 
drawn to this part of the system of the enemy than when we 
were mere observers of his campaigns, not sharers in the stnfe. Geueral 
Osten-Sacken belongs to the Gierman party in Kussia. As his name 
implies, he is himself of German descent, and is one more instance of the 
wise policy by which Russia, when she incorporates the territory of other 
nations, also seeks to amalgamate with her own population and associate 
with her institutions the people whom she has conquered, and whom thus 
she seeks so easily to govern. 

The past military career of General Osten-Sacken affords no salient 
points for biographical notice. His name does not appear in any promi- 
nent shape in the Kussian campaign in Hungary, and his status in the 
army is too recent to permit his having been engaged in the wars of 
1828-1831. He was Governor of Odessa at the time of its bombard- 
ment, and distinguished himself by the readiness with which he responded 
to the humane purpose of the Allies in sparing all those parts of the 
city that were not Imperial property. His treatment of the English 
who have fallen into his hands has evinced his appreciation of the motives 
which led the Allies to effect that change in the ancient modes of warfare 
In his government of Sebastopol, (ieneral Osten-Sacken has shown some 
of the rarest qualities of a military commander. In fertility of resource 
and indomitable perseverance he is not surpassed by any military com- 
mander of the present time. Should the war continue we may expect to 
see him hold a still more important command. 


A Russian Picture or Senastoro..—In spite of all the efforts 
which the enemy have made, our bulwarks stand as fast as ever. Long before 
the bombardment began, the journals of the West informed us that our walls 
and forts were speedily to be put to a new proof. This made us redouble our 
precautions, and we bore firmly the truly murderous (Avtiische) fire which 
threatened all with destruction. Nevertheless, thousands were devoted to death, 
and it made one shudder to see the /:idorus (the steam-boat) pass every two 
hours, during the vbowbardment, from the south to the north, with so many 
wounded that she could searcely carry them, While standing in Bastion No. 4 
—the bastion which suffered most of all—I forgot the danger to which I was 
exposed in admiration of the cool and stoical conduct of our sa:lors. They fell 
and +xpired without a cry, though racked by the most fearful agonies. The 
southern side of our town has suffered most severely, and is scarcely to be 
revognised again. Five hundred houses have been totally destroyed, and grass 
is growing on their ruins. The beautiful theatre no longer exists. Though 
the upper districts of the town are not so much damaged, yet there 
is not a single house to be seen which does not bear manifest traces of the bom- 
bardment. The streets are everywhere rooted up by shot, aud the pavement is to- 
tally destroyed, while at every corner stand whole pyramids of the enemy’s cannon 
balls, and exploded shells, which were daily collected before the opening of the 
fire. In many streets five or six such pyramids are to be seen, each of them 
from eight to ten feet high. Nevertheless, business is continued, and bouths 
are opened for the sale of goods. Prices, however, are enormously raised, and 
sugar cosis one silver rouble (28.) perlb, The supply of meut is more than 
abundant, but bread is exceedingly scare. The strects are filled with 
people, and crowds of children run to and fro, assisting at the construction of 
barricades, and pelting each other with balls of clay. Our life in Sebastopol is 
agreeable to us, for use is a second nature. The greatest accommodation pre- 
vuils in the barbour of Ekaterin, where cannon-balls, powder, fascines, sacks, 
and provisions are landed in astounding quantities, as they are forwarded from 
the northern forts. In a word, neither the thunder of the enemy's cannon nor 
the siege of Sebastopol is suffered to disturb us any longer ; we mourn over our 
miversaries, who are shedding their blood without result before our brazen walls. 
We read many absurd statements about the condition of the besieged ; but the 
absurdest of all is, undoubtedly, the news that we suffer from want of supplies, 
and that hundreds of us are daily cut off by death—of all which no trae is to be 
seen.— Letter from a Russian Ufficer, May 18. 


Tux Russian Army ror Inpta.--It seems tolerably certain that 
Russia intended to have tried her hand at a diversion in the direction of India, 
had we not deranged her plans by the invasion of the Crimea. There & 
Russian officer now at head-quarters who belonged to a regiment that was 
actually told off fora march to Ludia last year, There were several other regi- 
ments destined for the same expedition, but they, too, found themselves 
encamped on the Alma on the 1fth September, and on the road to Bagtcheserai 
the following evening. The officers had been provided with books relating to 
India, and had been studying “the manners and customs” of the Hindoos and 
Musseulimans of the great Peninsula. It is said, to be sure, that it would be 
impose ble for the Russians to travsport an army over the torrid wastes which 
lie between them and India; but there was a certain Alexander, who once moved 
a very efficient army in the same direction, through regions more sparely popu- 
lated avd less culuvated; and though modern warfare is waged with more 
difficulty, and is attended with considerations respecting greater unpedunenta, we 
might flad that, if a Russian Alexander the Great ever arose in these times, 
our calculations were valueless, as all calculations are which make nought of 
the inspirations and miracles of military genius, The officer in question * hath 
a pleasant wit,” and gives abundant proofs, in the pleasant couplets he re- 
members concerning the war, that the Kussians are by no ineans destitute of 
humour, He sings one soug anent the proceedings of Prince Menschikoff after 
the Alma, which 1s said by those who can appreciate it to be intensely funny. 
The Prince is represented as having fled to a house in Bagtcheserai, out of the 
window of which he a the passers-by respecting the fate of Sebastopol ; 
and he is at last astoni to hear it has not been taken, and begins to dance 
with joy, to extol his grand flank march, and to boast of his splendid defence of the 
plwe Another song. from the same mouth, puts the contest in 4 ludicrous light, 
and declares that the whole siege is only a struggle in order to see whether the 
Russians or the Allies are the best diggers and ditchers. “ We build one re- 
doubt, they build another; they make one trench, we make its brother, &c.” 
The gentleman isa Pole, and was present at Alma and Inkerman. At the 
latter battle the company he commanded lost 75 men out of 130. He then 
served with the external army, but got tired of Tchorgoum and d/asé with the 
monotony of life in huts, He collected all his resources, and gave a grand ball 
to all his friends in the army near Tchorgoum—champagne at 30s. a bottle ; 
claret at 20s., and pickles at 10s.; and next day came into our cavalry pickets, 
with a brother officer, on the day of the races at Karanji, and has been living 
here ever since.—Letter from the Camp 


Tux Maine Liqvor Law i New Yorx.—An elaborate opinion 
has been given by Judge Edmonds as to the power of the New York Legislature 
to passa prohibitory liquor law. He argues the point at great length, and sums 
up with the following conclusion :—1. That it is Competent for the Legislature to 
prohibit the domestic traffic in intoxicating liquors. 2. That the Act passed is 
constitutional and valid, and as applicable to imported liquors after leaving the 
importer’s hands as any other, 3. That the means provided by the statute for 
the enforcement of its enactments are lawful and valid. 4. That the duty of 
enforcing the law is not confined to the officers specially named in it, but is de- 


volved upon all those whose general duty it is to enforce any of the laws of the | 


State against crime. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LON DON NEWS 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR.* 


Amonost the numerous busy pens which the Turkish question and the | 


war have already called into operation—treating the subject in the man 


ner historic, descriptive, critical, or speculative, or all combined, as the | 


case may be—none has produced a more decided sensation than that of the 
| gentleman who styles himself—appropriately enough we believe—the 
“ Roving Englishman” With opportunities for observation, both of the 
diplomatic and military history of the question, beyond those enjoyed by 
most then, he brings to bear upon it a spirit of independent, unsparing 
stricture, and a graphic power which few even of our acknowledged classic 
writers have surpassed. With a humour to condemn rather than 
praise; to lash with bitter denunciation and pungent sarcasm 
abuses and blunders, great and small, wherever he finds them ; incapable 
functionaries, regardless of their rank and prescriptive honours; and sys- 
tems, however, sanctioned by time and authority ; is it to be wondered at 


two years have been chafing with indignation at the incapacity and 
obstinacy of their rulers, and are now dearly paying the cost of their mis- 
deeds? Truly and earnestly does the writer plead for thove reforms which 
every friend of the country so earnestly calls for; but which our 
rulers appear not to appreciate—deaf to the solemn warnings which are 
daily pouring in their ears. “ Ill does the Family judge of the mournful 
but determined spirit of the times,” says the writer in a powerfully- 
written preface to his “ Pictures from the Battle-tields,” “or they would 
quail before the strong clear intellects of those good and great men whoare 
now so calmly and resolutely hostile to their corrupt and ignorant mis- 
rule, The writing which dismayed Belshazzar at his banquet is on their 
walls, but they read it not.” 

It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary to remark that in such a field, with 
such opportunities, and such inducements, there is always risk of over. 
ste pping the bounds of exact truth; of handling the lash a little too 
stoutly and too indiscriminately. This is the error which all who exer- 
cise power, without restraining influences, are liable to full into; and 
from this error, we must add,the “ Roving Englishman ” is by no means 
free, and the result is somewhat to mar the general value of his labours— 
not merely as regards their moral influence, but thir pictorial 
effect. The able and fearless mannerin which he has attacked the 
larger abuses of our State machinery; drawing aside the dark 
curtain behind which a family government have endeavoured 
to conceal the disgraceful and deplorable results of the system 
of trick, favouritism, and imbecility to which the councils and 
material interests of the country have been so long sacrificed, is worthy 
of the cause, and entitles him to the highest honour; but, when he goes 
from generals to particulars, and vents the vials of his splenetic wrath 
upon individuals—which he does unsparingly on persons in every de- 
partment and grade of the service—he somewhat spoils his case, and 
leads one to suspect personal pique, and the undue influence of a jaundiced 
idiosyncraey, as the source and origin of his strictures, We agree in 
much that he says (“Rambles in Turkey”) in condemnation of 
our diplomatic system in the ,East;—as to the organisation 
and personnel of our consular establishments, the inefficiency 
of the staff of the Embassy—particularly their iguorance of languages, 
which obliges us to resort to hireling foreigners, chiefly Levantine adven- 
turers, as interpreters between us and the Porte; and the impertinent 
self-importance, the habit of meddling interference, and, too often, the 
the utter bad faith and recklessness, of these mercenaries. But when we 
tind an honest, able, and most laborious diplomatist, who has represented 
the interests of this country at the Porte, off and on, for the best part of 
half a century, and who, during that period, has always seen through, and 
succeeded in thwarting, the intriguing policy of the common enemy— 
when we find a statesman of this class and character ridiculed 
in an unseemly manner, under the soubriquet of Sir Hector Stubble—his 
whole public career sweepingly denounced as either useless or positively 
mischievous—his personal character and domestic habits made the subject 
of flippant, we had almost said ribald jests—ay, even to the recesses of 
his “ lonely dressing-room,” where, as is said, “he sat angrily” the live- 
long day, whereas in that lonely dressing-room it would be more truthful 
to say that he laboured anxiously and unceasingly the live-long day, and 
often the live-long night ;—we turn from the page with a feeling akin to 
resentment, that age and honoured service should be uo protection against 
such unjustifiable assaults. When, in addition, we recollect that the sub- 
ject of those laboured philippics is at a distance from home, in the midst 
of his public labours, and that official etiquette would prevent him 
from entering upon any defence against them, even ifhe felt inclined ; whilst 
(as we have reason to believe) the opportunities for these disparaging re- 
marks were obtained by the writer at a time when he was himself in the pub- 
lic service, probably in subordination to, and under the very roof of, that 
distinguished Minister, our charge against his bad taste ulmost sinks beneath 
the more serious charge of breach of faith. Public servants—however 
high, however humble, their rank—should always bear scrupulously in 
mind that, on quitting the service, they by no means become exempt from 
that pledge to secresy, that honourable confidence, which properly exists 
as the basis and bond of union of all establishments. Even in private 
life, do we not listen with misgiving, with doubt, and with some degree of 
disgust, to the servant who abuses his late master or former colleague ? 
After these observations, which we think do not exceed in severity the 
just requirements of the case—a case in which not only the personal 
reputation of an individual functionary, but a whole policy represented in 
his person, are involved—we may safely give, as a taste of the author's 
lively humour, a sketch of some of the incidents of a Council of State at 
Constantinople, the one in question being notably that which immediately 
led to the rupture between Turkey and Kussia :-— 

There is a great Council sitting on the banks of the Bosphorus. The long 
hours of a bright summer day have rolled silently on, and the night is already 
far advanced ; but it shows no signs of breaking up. The gilded caiques of 
the great dignitaries of the empire still remain moored along the quay, and 
the more modest boats of the lesser pachas still continue to glide noiselessly 
through them and discharge their occupants, who pace, with measured step 
and thoughtful looks, through the palace portals. Now and then there is a 
slight stir among the boatmen and servants, who are waiting so wearily out- 
side. It is when the plain swift boats shoot rapidly up, which bear those im- 
portant and excitable Levantines, who have contrived to vbtain the extremely 
convenient births of dragomen to the foreign Embassies. It would be amusing 
at any other time to notice the lofty humour of these fellows; how scornfully 
they elbow the most dignified Turks, and how they take advantage even of this 
awtul moment to insult them sorely. What luw-bred ignorance, what un- 
timely pretensions they show! But the fate of a great empire is at stake, and 
we, at least, will not smile while the momentous game is being played out. 

A rustiing of robes and a Jouder hum of voives is at lavt making itself heard 
through the open windows, and comes gratefully to the ears of the listeners 
beneath. The Council is breaking up. The caidjis begin to unmoor 
their bouts, and the tired servants stretch their weary limbs. Ricketts, the 
newspaper correspondent, so snubbed by the Embassies, is waiting for 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs to tell him the result of the Council. 
The Embassies will be making a mystery for months of the news, which Mr. 
Ricketts will send off by to-morrow’s post to all Europe. The waiting 
crowd, however, must have patience a little longer; for just at this moment a 
caique rows up with the speed of an arrow. A smail fussy man springs on 
shore and runs through the palaee gate. As he disappears there is a murmur 
| that he is the first interpreter of the British Embassy. 
| On trots the little man, through gardens and galleries; through conserva- 
| tories fragrant with the perfume of rare flowers, and fresh with the coolness of 





fountains which sparkle in the shade like living things; on, past mutes, bearing | 


* “Rambles in Turkey.” By the Roving Englishman. 
Battle Fields.” By the same. Routledge. 

“A Trip to the Trenches.” By An Amateur. Saunders and Otley 
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that his pages should be eagerly perused by a public who for nearly 
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trays of coffee, sweetmeats, sherbet, and water ives; and past others sw.) ing 
lighted pipes, with costly mouthpieces of richly-jewelled amber; and others, 
bearing uapkins of scarlet velvet, embroidered with gold, upon | 


er let 
| shoulders, 


These mutes are the only persons who are allowed by the win 

guards to pass into the Counacil-chamber ; but even they will fiud mraus to 
show the wicked nonsense of closed doors and secresy in affairs, for they will 
betray the little man in mockery of it. 

He enters the room where the Council is just breaking up, and his mere 
presence makes everyone constrained and uneasy. But the little man is 
conscious of the extent of a power and auth: wity which should never have been 
confided to him. He loves importance, and he knows that he speaks in the 
honoured name of mighty England. He delivers his message in a harsh in- 
sulting tone in consequence. 

Two hours afterwards a mute betrayed that message by signs to the Russians, 
and its purport the world may now learn during long and bloody wars. Its 
immediate effect was best known by the instant departure of Prince Mens- 
—s re kt tg of execrations, and the suite of the Russian 

mbassador insulted the British Embassy i f Pera.— Pic ; 
frum tte ale Puchi y in the streets of Pera.—/Pictures 





All this is very amusingly told, and is just the sort of gossip which a 
| loiterer outside the doors of the Council-chamber might pick up and relish 
| amazingly. As such we have no fault to find with it; but we have fault 
to find with our friend the “Roving Englishman,” when, indulging in 
reflections of his own upon the merits of the question, he takes such a 
shallow view of it as to run on thus :— 


Secret diplomacy mines and counter-mines ambassadorial dignity ; private 
piques, jealousy, mistakes, ignorance, and want of counsel had all been at work,— 
and here was theendofthem. A little openness and common sense, a little 
courtesy and guvod-will, would have made all well, and might still remedy the 
mischief, though the plot isnow thickening, and rage is in the heart of Russia. 

As for the Turks, they have been so bought, and sold, and intimidated, that 
they have lost all heart, The Council-chamber is a melancholy scene of dis- 
union and petty intrigue. Every man fancies he knows the price at which his 
neighbour has been bought; some calculate if it would be worth while to sell 
themselves for the same. There is no concord or political honesty, little hope, 
and much confusion among them. Many ask each other in whispers if Russian 
rule would really be much worse than the eternal browbeating and humi- 
liating insolence of some half-dozen ill-bred Levantines-—all they know of the 
foreign missions. Under Russian rule they would at least be members of a 
mighty empire, and enjoy respect and security ; now they have neither. Their 
fortunes and characters are completely at the mercy of vulgar and hostile 
strangers. 


And then he exclaims again, vainly we fear: —“ Oh for a little common 
sense,” &c. A little common sense, forsooth! Is it possible that our 
author, a man who, if he had remained in the diplomatic service, and if that 
service had been organised according to his views, might possibly have had 
charge of our interests in this matter; is it possiblethat any man, for the 
mere pleasure of gratifying private pique against an individual, cin so 
shut his eyes to the real objects and inducements in this great struggle as 
to suppose that “ a little and sense—a little courtesy 
and good-will, would have made all well, and might still remedy the mia- 
chief ;” in other words, that the Emperor of Russia crossed the Pruth and 
threw Europe into commotion, only because Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was personally distasteful to himself, or to his emissary Menschikoff?* “ A 
little common sense” would have suggested to the writer not to indulge 
in such outrageous nonsense at a moment when the people of this country 
pretty well understand the past inducements to this struggle, and are only 
indignant that the occasion and necessity for it were too long concealed 
from them, and the preparations made to meet it so tardy and inefficient. 

Pursuing, now, the subject of the war, and the writer’s “ Pictures from 
the Battle Fields,” we have the more pleasing duty to acknowledge their 
high merit, their general truthfulness, and, as we think, the good which 
may result from the revelations conveyed in them. As to their attrac. 
tiveness for general readers, it is impossible mnch to overratethem. The 
writer does not attempt a narrative of the War in the East ; he gives only 
a succession of “ Pictures"—word.pictures—but so graphic and life-life 
in character, so full, so minute in detail, as to fill the mind’s-eye 
with more than any picturecould convey. He has been through all the 
successive scenes, and watched all the successive phases of this exciting 
but painful drama, We find him equally “ #’ home” in his art, in the 
dirty, uncomfortable quarters at Varna, then in the wretched huddled- 
up town at Balaclava,in the miserable Camp before Sebastopol, in the 
externals of the diplomatic muddle and mystery at Constantinople, in the 
weary journey from Varna to Bucharest, and in the jumble of society in 
the capital of Wallachia. 

We shall select, asour last extract, the author’s accountof “ a Russian 
soldier,” which, admirable as it is, as a piece of descriptive writing, still be- 
trays his irradicable propensity for the sarcastic and depreciatory, to a 
point which we would gladly have seen qualified with some word of sym- 
pathy for the unhappy victim of ruthless, unhallowed oppression. Of the 
poor, unhappy, but truly brave, Russian soldier, he says :-— 





He is a sulky, sullen, stupid-looking fellow, with a pele-blue complexion, 
like that produced by what the doctors call the “administration” of uitrate of 
silver in cases of disease. Poor wretch! he looks like a felon, for he has beeu 
treated all his lifeas a hound. He has a short straight nose, the nostrils of 
which are turned outwards, and seem like two small hvles in his face. He has 
little round eyes; but he is too stupified by ill-treatment to have any expres- 
sion in them, though he is in the first flush of youth and strength. His hair is 
of a rusty bay, or reddish brown. It does not dare to curl or wave, and sticks 
out in points and notches, as though in despair of doing right, turn which way 
it will. He is @ square-built, powerful man, but he is listless, silent, and 
awkward. He appears susceptible of neither pain nor pleasure ; to have no 
respect or love for himself. He seems to have neither reason nor instinct. He 
is a machine ready to vbey a touch of the impelling rod, or to have some- 
thing within him which hears and acts at the hoarse shout of command; but 
of h.mself he does nothing. He has no will, no energy, no pride of craft. If 
you speak to him suddenly he starts, and takes an attitude of drilled attention. 
He will not flinch or stir for a blow; but his eyes darken and his thick lips 
close. He is dirty in his person and habits, but not untidy or slovenly; for he 
seems always on parade. God only knows what thoughts pass through his 
mind, for he never utters any. He appears profoundly impressed with his own 
insignificance and inferiority toevery one who wears a good cvat, and he bows duwn 
abjectly before a bit of gold lace and a sword, whoever wears them. He has no 
soidierly love of pleasure. He love drinks, indeed, and he will sit silently 
soaking raw spirits as long as he can get any, but the liquor has no 
brightening effect on him. He is as impassive in his cups as when sober. 
He may drink himself blind, deaf, speechless, motionless, but he cannot drink 
himself gay. If an officer told him to walk down a precipice, or drink a giass 
of speedy poison, the idea of remonstrance or disobedience would never occur to 
him. He would do either as merely a part of his allotted task in life, the object 
for which he was born. He has been told thatthe French and English are 
impieus heretics, a sort of plausible devils in human shape; he believes it 
devoutly, for he has no reasouing powers, no opinions. He believes that 
he will incur Divine wrath by holding communion with them; that 
they will poison him if he eats their food; that they will torture instead of 
healing him, if he is wognded; that their medicines are death in disguise, their 
benefits a mockery, their kindness a device of the Evil One. He does not think 
these things distinctly, and one after the other; but such is the general confused 
impression on his abject mind. 

His clothes are ill-made and scanty; they are so thin that they seem all out- 
side; a broad white band is slung over his right shoulder and descends to his 
left hip; this sustains his sword—it is not a very good one. The mass of the 
Russian army are of course badly armed, from the organised system of pecu- 
lation which exists in every department. Indeed, the Russian soldier has, per- 
haps, never had a full meal of wholesome food even in his lifetime. He was 
robbed before he was born, like his father before him, and he has been robbed 
ever since, First, by the Baron and the disponent ; since, by every one who 





* Pictures from the | 


* Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ed his diplomatic career in the East 
under the auspices of his cousin, George Canning by whose inspirations he 
has all along been guided; that Canning, of whom Count Pozzo di Borgo, in 
his confidential despatch to his Government, in October, 1525, wrote as 
foliows :—** The introduction of Mr. Canning into the Ministry, and the in- 
fluence which he exerts, in his character of a popular leader, have weakened 
the ancient ties between Russia and the British Cabinets. The differences in 
doctrines have almost destroyed them, His conduct in the affairs of Turkey 
| prove that neither the most perfect confidence on our part, nor the most evi- 
| dent sacrifices, have been able to change his sentiments or his policy in regard 
| tous. They have been marked with suspicion and‘ jealousy, which prepares 
’ us that they may become hostile.” 
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has had to do with him. 
essence of robbery: for in Russia the Commander-in-Chief robs the 
Generals, and the Generals, after their degree, rob the Colonels, and 
the Colonels rob the Majors, and the Majors rob the Captains, and the Captains 
rubs the Lieutenants, but all rob the soldier together. Russia presents, perhaps, 
the ovly example in history of a country governed by a military despotism, 
and in which the seldiers have been successfully kept in the same state of slavery 
as the rest ef the community. a 

We have said enough to inducesthe reader to search further into these 
rattling pages of the “ Roving Englishman.” 


“ A Trip to the Trenches,” was undertaken by “An Amateur” in the 
middle of January, and extended over a space of about two months, The 
author states bis abject to have been mere “ curiosity,” but there was some 
worthier motiye than that to induce him Seaacepepilathaggh aid 


ha methodical iteration of sad details« 
which most of us have from time to time read disjointedly im the letters of 
newspaper correspondentg, or in the evidence adduced before the 1 
Comunittee. The author's observations are marked with great and 
good sense; and scattered through the grave revelations are of 
camp life,and remarks.upon military discipline and the policy and 
prospects of the war now engaged in, which are worthy of attention. 

We pass over the painful account of the state of things at the hospital 
at Scutari, which fully confirms the worst that had bees reported of theni 
by Messrs. Stafford and Osborn, aad_others only expressing a hope that» 
as “ the sufferings of our noble sick at Soutari will fill one of the darkest 


eye first fell upon some of them at Balaclava :— 


ebruary 3rd.—The morning was bitterly cold—wind and snow, and twelve 
degrees of frost. The sight that met our eyes when we went on deck in the 
morning was really quite sickening. The stern of our vessel was about 
twenty yards from the shore, and there we saw scores of nuiserable, halt- 
clothed, half-starved objects shivering on the wharts, or trying iu vain to 
keep their blood in circulation by shumbling up and down; mo workhouse 
could haye shown @ more abject set of paupers than did Balaclava that 
morning. Good heavens! was one’s first thought, cau these nuserable ob- 
jects, with scauty ragged coats, clothes in tatters, and boots in holes, or 
with none at all, be British soldiers, whom the country is informed by their 
rulers are at this moment actually borne down with warm clothing, and 
furnished with eyery luxury that the mind of the soldier can conceive ! 
How fearfully have the Govyerument been deceived, or how cruelly haye 
they deceived the people of England! 

‘The warm clothing was just now, on the 3rd of February, being served out, 
slowly enough, Heaven knows! and boots were being issued at the,rate of six 
and seven pairs to each regiment. The distribution of warm clothing was not 
completed before the middie of February, and many officers’ servants and bit- 
men had not even received them by the 20th of the month! 

Miserable as the men were when I arrived, I was assured that their con- 
dition had wonderfully improved during the lust three weeks. If that was 
trae, in what a pitiable case must they have deen during January! 

About nine or ten o'clock fatigue parties began to drop in from the front ; 
gaunt, haggard, bearded men,.with a. reckless, desperate look that was in+ 
deseribabie, Many of these had pepe — — nf Nye pone ed _ 
cay long blue great-coate, even long boots; © majority o' 
presediyes i those of the line, were clothed in every imaginable patched- 
up, Worn-ous garment it is possible to conceive; there was not an atom of 
uniform visible amongst the lot of them. 

Of the operations of the siege, and the feeling and spirit of the troops, 
he says:— 

It is said. that, when the fire opened on the 17th of last October, strict 
orders were given to spare the town! Cwi lone! War cannot be a haif-and- 
half measure, You cannot save both the enemy and yourown men, We 
spared Odessa, to enable the army to relieve Sebastopol; and we spare the 
latter in an equally unreasonable manner! And, moreover, it is rather bom- 
basti¢ to issue orders to spare buildings we cannot destroy, 

After walking through the trenches—in, which, however, nearly all the guus 
were d ted, or the emb filled with sand-bags—we wended our way to 
the advanced trench. Ali these martial arrangements have been so fully described 
by the press, and so truthfully depicted by the ILLUsrrRATED LoNDoN NxEws, 
that any further deseription would be superfluous, If I had thought the men 
wretehed and squalid before, those I now saw in the wenches were ten 
times worse; yet hardened and reckless as they seemed, they could boast 
of some as noble spirits as ever animated human clay. Miserable, cold, 
half-clothed, ill-fed, over-worked, the greater portion bearing the seeds of 
certain dissolution, there was not one of them whose heart.est desire was not 
to have a “ go at them again,” as they said. They were all sick of the work, 
but their thoughts did not turn to peace, as the conclusion of what had ov- 
cupied them so many weary months—it was victury they required. 





That was in January. Since then how many of these brave fellows, 
rendered reckless by disappointment and neglect, in the midst of severe 
privation, have been swept away by disease; insomuch that the whole 
army may have been said barely to haye escaped annihilation. Yes, the 
old soldiers of six and ten years’ service, the men who conquered at Alma 
and Inkerman; invaluable men, who can r.ever be replaced, are more 
than half of them gone, and their places filled with boys and raw 
recruits; youths with sinews and joimts scareely set, with constitutions 
unformed, and who died off like rotten sheep before they had been many 
weeks in the Camp. “ Of ene draught of 150 which came out in January 
to the Scots Fusilier Guards (I think it was) all died; and many a 
regiment gan tell the same sad tale of their recruits.” However, it is to 
be hoped that this state of things has passed away never to return; and 
that the vigour and success of the coming campaign may compensate 
us in some sort for the disasters of that which is past, 

Before we lay down the “ Amateur’s” well-written and interesting vo- 
lume, we must make one more extract, relatingan anecdote of the Scots 
Fusiliers, which deserves to be remembered :— 


Some anecdotes I heard (the author writes) of the constancy of the troops 
displayed a spirit that would have done credit to the noblest of Rome's nubie 
sons. It appears that at the battle of the Aluwwa, where the 23rd Fusiliers 
were almost annihilated, the order was given out, “ Fusilers retire!” this 
order being heard by the Scots Fusiliers, who had always been drilled as 
Fusiliers, and knew no other regiment of that name, they Unought applied to 
them, and they hud retreated a tew paces betore they discovered their mistake. 
At Inkerman, an officer, perceiving his men exposed needlessly to fire, and 
falling in numbers, called out to them to retire behind a low wall that offered 
some kind of shelter; but on this occasion, although the object was so evident, 
the men refused point blank, saymg, * No, Sir, we retreated at Alma, and 
found it was @ mistake; we will never retreat again.” And there these 
gallant spirits fought till all, or nearly all, were compelled to make that last 
long retreat from which they could never be rallied! 





Mr. Oliphant, the author of the able volume on “ The Russian Shores of 
the Black Sea,” has just published a pamphlet on “ The Coming Cam- 
paign,” which will doubtless, and deservedly so, attract attention. Having 
read this production with some care, we say at once that we do not partici- 
pate with the author in the views which he propounds ; and we will pro- 
ceed briefly to state the reasons for our disagreement with him. To put 
Mr. Oliphant’s scheme into a nutshell it amounts to this—that the 
Crimea was not the best point for our first attack and occupation; 
that the Transcaucasian provinces in Asia was the field in which we ought to 
have eommenced the war ; Kedoubt Kaleh and Poti being the places of 
landing, and the base of operations. ‘he writer says :— 


It will hardly be questioned that, bad we originally landed in the Trans- | 


caucasian provinces, a much smaller army than that which has for seven 
months been cooped up in a corner of the Criinea would have sutficed to drive 
the Russians beyond those mountain ranges which form the uatural boundary 
of the empire in this direction. 
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taken, the writer speculates upon the difficulties attendant upon the occu- 
pation of that territory, supposing we should succeed in taking it» 
and upon the expediency of a partial withdrawal of our troops at the first 
favourable opportunity, for the purpose of commencing the proposed 
Asiatic campaign :— 

The Isthmus of Perekop (he seys), at its narrowest point, is about five miles 
broad, unapproachabie by sea; by no means well supplied with fresh water ; 
unhealthy in its climate, and exposed to the full force of those keen northerly 
blasts from which our army has already, in a more sheltered situation, suffered 
80 burning sun of summer, the malaria of autumn, 
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have been universally regarded as its greatest weakness. 


from the source whence it has chiefly derived its supplies, and, at the same 
time, obviating the difficulties suggested in the way of our occupation- 
To proceed. Mr. Oliphant says :— 

The Crimea might be ly occupied, but to hope permanently to an- 
nex to Turkey this distant peninsula which is now en integral portion of the 
Russian empire, would be as absurd as to imagine that it could be organised 
into an But none of these objections exists in the case 
of the proviuceé beyond the Caucasus. 

We apprehend that Mr. Oliphant’s suggestions result from an erroneous 
impression as to the real scope and objects of the war, as far as they have 
been hitherto developed er propounded, It is not the object or intention 
of the Allies to permanently occupy the Crimea, much less would they be 
disposed to a permanent occupation of “the provinces beyond the 
Caneasus,” engaged in an endiess guerilla warfare, in company 
with the brave sSchamyl and his mountain hordes Neither 
is it their intention to “ amuex” that distant peninsula to 
the dominions of the Porte, which has already a greater 
extent of territory than it can well govern. The sole object now in 
view with the Allies is to destroy the supremacy of Russia in the Black 
Sea ; and this will be effectually done by the destruction of Sebastopol, 
and the Russian fleet within its harbours and docks. This end would not 
even beapproached or aided by a campaign in the Transcaucasian provinces ; 
whilst, Sebastopol destroyed, and the Black Sea free from the terror of 
Russian armaments, apprehensions of further aggression in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Turkey on the part of Kuasia, would be at an end. Sebastopo! 
is the key to the ocoupation of the Black Sea, and the base of all con- 
templated Russian conquest ; beside this, the Caucasus is a field of secondary 
and comparatively small importance. We wonder that when Mr. Oliphant 
stated that Sebastopol was “ the strongest point upon the whole Russian 
frontier "—whilst the Transcaucasian provinces were “ its greatest weak - 
ness”—he did not forsee the inevitable deduction to be drawa from this 
admission. 

Mr. Oliphant urges his views not only in the interest of the Ott 
integrity, but of our own Eastern empire ; and revives the oft-repeated 
threat of a Russian invasion of Hindostan. But, after referring to the 
fuct that Lord Metcalfe and many of the best-informed and most cautious 
observers of Eastern policy have said much to explode that apprehension 
—showing its utter impracticability, under any condition of affairs which 
may reasonably be supposed to ocour—we need only observe that, as 
soon as the sting is taken out of Kussia at Sebastopol, her powers for 
aggressive wrong in the East are gotie. 








A little volume, entitled “ The Crimea; its Towns, Inhabitants, and 
Social Customs,” by a Lady, resident near the Alma, although not pro- 
perly speaking a war publication—making, indeed, no mention of the war, 
its causes, its policy, or its incidents—is entitled to notice under this head, 
inasmuch as it refers, and in a very useful and interesting manner too, to 
the grand seat of present operations, The authoress has resided during a 
period of nine years in different parts of the Crimea; and has travelled 
repeatedly over almost the whole of the peninsula; her store of informa- 
tion, therefore, is full and mature, not meagre and hastily collected. 
She is observant, has an eye to the picturesque, and to character; 
her style is lively, but unaffected ; and those who wish for a genuine pie- 
ture of the Crimea—its towns, its roads, its seasons, its natural resources, 
its historical associations, and the character and cust of ite mbabitant 
all combined within an extremely moderate compass—could not co better 
than paocure this little volume, 





Tue Russian Garrison in Sesastorot.—lIt is said that one of 
the privates of the 48th Regiment has given sume very valuable information re- 
specting the terrain of Sebastopol, and has corrected @ serious misconception under 
which our engineers were labouring respecting the course of a creek iu front of 
the left attack. The man had been for some years in Russia, and as a swne 
mason he laboured at the works of Sebastopol, aud knows every street in it. He 
pointed out the position of the terminus of the waterworks, aud of the engines 
working it; and it is now stated that there are no less than 100 gune ali hid 
from view, defending these works, and raking the Redan, so that, had we 
assaulie! and carried that formidable work, we should have met a fire on which 
none of our officers had calculated. The uncertain reports we receive respect- 
ing the strength of the garrison are most perplexing. But how can 
it be otherwise! Is Iwan Iwanowitch or Stanislas Petrosky likely to 
be better informed respecting the strength of the force tu which he belongs than 
Jolin Smuth, No. 2,003 of the 88th, or Daniel O'Connor, No. 608 of the 41st 
Welsh, are with regard to our army! And what do they know! It is ten to 
one if they could tell you the names of their Generals; aud many men, strange 
as it May seem, can scarcely pronounce the name of he captains of companies. 
There is @ strong conviction that the large camp on the north side of Sebastopol, 
which has been recently augmented, has very much of a dummy about it, as 
very few men can be detected init. Ou the other hand, it is suid that it isa sani- 
tarium we are looking at; if so, there must be many sick and wounded outside 
Sebastopol. But why should the Russians plece their hospital tents in sight 
of us, and put them in a hollow instead of placing them ou the hill 
above! If I were permitted to state my own opinion, I would say that 
the principal body of the Kussian army, under Osten-Sacken, is encamped aud 
hutted amoung the forests between the Belbek and the heights wo the westward 
of Mackenzie Khuwor. Their sigual-posts aud telegraphs would enable them to 
communicate ether with Simpheropul or Sebastopol in a few minutes, aud from 
these ——- they could pour down with comparative ease, either w defend ihe 
north side, resist any attempt of ours to get round by lnkerman,or fill their 
intrenvhed camps and lines over the Tuheruaya by Tehorgoum. As to the arm 
of Baidar, it is no mure to ve regarded, according to all accounts, than last year’s 
snows. It has melted away; aud we hear that it has been absurbed altogether, 
but no oue knows how or where. It is not unlikely that, @nding that we were 
not disposed to make au attempt to force the passes ou our right and rear, the 
corps was withdrawn to Simpheropol, or to the forts near Kertch.—Letter 
from the Camp, May 21. 


PORTERS OF THE PARISIAN MARKETS. 
THE “ FORTS” DE LA HALLE, AND THE “DAMES” DE LA HALLE. 
In the twelfth century the Governor of the Lazaretto of St. Lazarre had 





the privilege of hulding upon the high road from Paris to St. Denys, a 
grand fair, which lasted a week or ten days. Philippe Auguste bought 
thei a monopoly in the year 1153, and tranferred the fair to the Cham. 
peaux, or Campeili,in Varis—an open space between the Rue St. Denys and 
he Palais Koyal. On the recommendation of one of his bailiffs, the King 
erected two covered halls or market-places, which were surrounded by a 
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Paris. Louis IX., who devoted himself to the extenrion of commerce 
and ivdustry, made three proclamations relative to the sale of the fresh 
and salt fish brought to the Halles, by which no one was allowed to sell 
those articles of foed without first paying a fee, and obtaining the ex- 
press permission of the Government. 

Near the Champeaux stood the Cemetery of the Innocents, along the 
walls of which, Philippe the Hardy, son of Louis IX., A 
number of “ poor and miserable "to sell shoes and leathers. 
Later a vaulted gallery was erected, called the Charniers, or Charnel- 
houses. The pavements of tombstones, ornamented with epitaphs, were 
lined with ’ and other shops, and offices of publiesoribes. Be- 
neath that sombre roof the gay world came and went, “dancing over 
graves.” 


this stood in the outskirts of Paris ; but, in the course 
of a few years it formed the centre of one of the most . 
It was soon found that fumes exhaled from this den of corruption, and 
that the health of the living was imperilled by so close a fellowship 
with the dead. Numerous and loud complaints at length awakened those 


in authority to a sense of the danger that was incurred; and in 1786 it 
was decided that the cemetery should be cleared out and converted into a 
public market for the sale of fruit and flowers. During several months 


the streets leading to it were thronged with carts conveying bones and 
loam towards the outskirts on the southern side. 

At the corner of the Rue St. Denys stood a fountain, built in 1551, 

the celebrated architect Pierre Lescot, and d ted with excell 
P of sculpture, by Jean Goujon—one of the most illustriows victims of 
the massacre of St. Bartholemew. In order to preserve so noble a me- 
morial of early French art, the principal stones were employed for the 
fountain which now forms the centre of the market- 
place. Around it stand the where the provisions are sold, and 
which were formerly marked only by large umbrellas fastened in the 
ground. In 1913 the city of Paris caused wooden galleries to be con- 
structed, of which vestiges still remain. Ina short time these again will 
be replaced by Halles, regularly built and covered over, of which the 
Emperor Napoleon III. has laid the foundation-stone. “ These pic- 
turesque stalls,” says a French writer—* these primitive tents of um- 
brellas, will soon disappear, ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision ;' 
leaving in their place a fine stone colonnade, What a transformation 
for the time-honoured Charnier des Innocents! 

A similar and not less necessary revolution is being brought about 
in the manners of the inhabitants of this quarter. An old author, 
referring to the Halles, mys:—“ They are thronged with rogues, 
who make it a practice to rob the passers-by, and cheat their 
customers. But, perhaps, the worst are those who take to 
singing lewd songs and to selling fruit. To a poor person 
these harpies (generally old women) are fair dealing enough; but 
to the luckless young gentleman who stops to purchase an orange 
or an apple, they behave most shamefully Kither he must pay ten 
times as much as the article is worth, or depart amudst sickening unpre 
cations and slang, that brings the blush to the cheek.” Berthand in 
his * Ville de Paris,” afiords a tolerably good idea of the baneful eloquence 
of the women of the Halles. Vadé, whom flatterers have surnamed the 
Teniers of poetry, was particularly fond of hearing this jargon, which by the 
way, he knew how to talk too, when he liked. The sedate Dumarsais him- 
self, after a sitting of the Academy, is said te have repaired to the Halles 
to let his jaded intellect run loose among the wild uncouth spirits of 
those haunts. It is to be hoped, however, that the purifying of their 
abodes will tend to the purification of their minds also, and that the time 
will come when the Halles will even be a respectable and a fashionable 
resort 





Already the greater part of the low taverns and places of vulgar haunt 
have fallen beneath the hands of the workmen. “ Paul Niguet” is no more ; 
and if the ragpickers and ballad-singers regret the downfal of that eate- 
blishment, so famous for its vile vin blew, the people of the Halles begin 
to appreciate the comfort and propriety of the new restaurants, and to 
accustom themselves to the manners of the bourgeoisie. It grust not, 
however, be suppesed that the dealers in tish, butter, fruits, and vegetables, 
are inferior in rank or im fortune te the bourgecisie. Let any one who 


possesses so erroneous an idea cast a glance at those buxom ftishwomen 
snugly ensconced in their stalls, their arms akimbo, tly 
awaiting the coming on of night. To see them in exercise of 


their duties, few would imagine that among these women are fine dames 
who eclipse by the magnificence of their toilet and the lustre of their 
diamonds, the pretensions even of a duchesse. 

This wealth, so laboriously acquired, is often squandered away in the 
most foolish manner by parvenus. Having been brought up in the faith 
that the sole object of life is the making of money, they find no pleasure 
when they retire from business, save in showing the world how much they 
have hoarded, But, although misers and prodigals are both abundant in 
the Halles, there are persons to be met with in that quarter who would be 
an honour to eny society, and who not only acknowledge, but practiae, the 
divine precept of charity to the poor and the afflicted. “ Mauvaise téte et 
bon coeur” might be the motto of this singular population 

A glance at the history of France will show us that the Halles, under 
the ancient régime, furnished soldiers for all the insurrections, and that the 
women even bave given the signal of resistance against the spendthrift Kings 
who exhausted the national Exchequer. During the fourteenth century 
Paris was the theatre of several revolts, excited by the exactions of Jean, 
surnamed the Good,and of Charles VI. The Halles lent a firm support 
to the provost, Etienne Marcel, when that illustrious citizen attempted 
to obtain for his country a constitutional government. In 1731 it was the 
Halles that provided the first maillotins. Great excesses were committed 
at that time, which were punished in the most cruel manner. The in- 
habitants of Paris were despoiled of their municipal instatutions; while 
immense numbers of bourgeois perished beneath the axe. The wives of 
those who were still in prison are said to have rushed in disordered groups 
—their hair about their backs, and the muddy tears trickling down their 
cheeks—to beseech the King to have mercy on their families. Among 
these wretched suppliants were many market-women from the Charnier 
des Innocents. 

The Halles, always ready for insurrection, took an active part in the 
struggle between the Armagnacs and the Bourgignons, at the time 
when the butcher Caboch ruled over aris. In the sixteenth century, 
when the religious wars broke out, the Halles declared in favour of Ca- 
tholicism, and openly supported the Guise party against the Royalists. 
From the year 1588 to the entry of Henri LV. into Parm, they continued 
faithful to the Sixteen, and supported—with a courage worthy of a better 
cause—the hardships of a siege whieh reduced the capital of France to the 
lowest extremity. During the administration of Richelieu, when the 

paniards were advancing towards the centre of Picardy, the inhabitants 
of the Halles, together with the lackeys and workmen of the town, put 
th ives in read to defend the frontiers. Other occasions were not 
wanting for the exercise of their energies. They did not remain neutral 
during the struggles between Mazarin and his enemies, They were, if 
not the first, certainly$ not the last, to exclaim “ Vive Brouvel! the 
friend of France! the father of the people!’ In 1648, when the 
mother of Louis XLV. was compelled to capitulate with the insurgents, 
the streets in the Quartier des Innocents were seen to glisten with 
| spears and flags. ‘the Duke of Beaufort, the unworthy successor of 
| the popularity of the Duke of Guise, was surnamed the King of the 
Halles, With the exception of a few emall disturbences, Paris was tran- 
quil after the defeat of the Fronde, and the Mulles do not again figure in 
history til] the time of the tirst Kevolution. The women of the Hailes, in 
particular, were distinguished by the ardour and enthusiasm with which 
they embraced the popular cause. On the 5th of October, 1789, they 
assembled at the Faubourg St. Antoine, and marched in order to the Hotel 
de Ville, amidst the sound of fifes and drums, crying, with voices that 
rose clear above the din, “ Du paix! du paix!” ‘Ihey forced open the 
gates of the Commune, seized whatever weapons lay within reach, 











rounded the tocsin, and, armed with “ clubs, broomstichs, muskets, 
aod knives,” put themselves in readiness to do battle to the 
body-guard. Maillart was obliged to put himself at their head, 


and conduct them to Versailles a movement which led to the 
return of Louis X VI. into Paris. Marat, the “ Friend of the Veople,” be- 
came in a short time the favourite hero of the dames of the Halles. They 
crowned him with luurel-leaves ; they carned him about in triumph after 
he had been acquitted by the Kevolutionary Tribunal; they mourved for 
him after his death as the Martyr of Liberty. Constant frequenters of 
the Jacobin assemblies, they were called the * Trigoleuses” of Robespicrre. 
The revolution which put an end to the Keign of Terror only tended to 
exasperate their political fanaticiom; and, on the the let of April, 1798, 
they were among the mob who penetrated, notwithstanding the suldiery 
imto the midst of the Convention, crying, “ Give us peace, and the Consti- 
tution of 1793!" The Jacobin party was detinitively vanquished. ‘Ihe 
| Di succeeded the Convention, and the Consulate the Directory. 
| When Napoleon made himself master of Paris the Hail « were not behind- 
| hand m yielding him their votes. From that time they have invariably 
supported the uppertsost cause. Their enthusiasm fur Napoleon 1. did 
not prevent them from manifesting joy on the occasion of the Kestoration ; 





The Crimean expedition, however, having been already actually under. wall, and which in courve of time became united to those of the city of " nor have they been lukewarm in their adherence to the preseut Kawperor, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


Tne disasters of war, a noble army wasted by overwork, disease, and the 
want of the common necessaries of life while within reach of our abund- 
ance of men and wealth—the national honour tarnished, and the national 
greatness diminished—ridicule abroad, and indignation at home, have appa- 
rently made the people forget the mal-administration of peace. It can, 
however, only be necessary to remind them of such matters as the public 
sewerage, as railway legislation, as our complicated and unequal system of 
taxation, to at once convince them that mal-administration of public 
affairs is our normal condition. War has only brought the misma- 
nagement to a climax, and it can no longer be tolerated. 
Private affairs are well managed. Commerce is successful, manufactures 
flourish, enterprise is ever renewed with vigour, knowledge is continually 
extended, and Jabour increases in skill ; but the administration of public 
affairs satisfies nobody. Even those who administer them find many faults, 
and before the war began, had propored a great reform in the civil service. 
Long ago the Marquis of Lansdowne aimitted that every business under- 
taken by the Government was mismanaged. Sir Robert Peel described 
the torpid hand of Government as unable to impart life to the things it 
touched. Mr. Macaulay, too, summ«d up an elaborate contrast between 
the exertions of our Government—which 1s in advance of other Govern- 
ments—and the exertions of the people, and he emphatically and elo- 
quently declared “that the barbarism of society belongs to the Govern- 
i the civilisation to the people.” The evil now complained of, 
it is now proposed to remedy, is not superficial and temporary 

p seated and long existing. 

The contrast, be it remembered, which makes the nation dissatisfied 
and indignant is with the successful management of private affairs at 
home, not with the successful management of public affairs abroad, 
From the complaints contintally made in the United States, we have rea- 
son to believe that public affairs are not better managed there than here, 
Referring to our ally and our enemy—and there are no other States in 
Europe in which the management of public affuirs is not obviously worse 
than our own—it is notorious that a tine detachment of the French army 
perished in the Dobrutscha from mismanagement, and equally notorious, 
that in general public affairs are in greater disorder in France than in 
England. Every traveller in Russia, since Dr. Clarke, is utterly unworthy 
of trust, if public affairs there be not one mass of corruption. Great as 
are our losses, and sorrowful our disasters, the sufferings and losses of the 
Kussians from the time they entered the Principalities estimated at 
250,000 men are ten times greater than ours. Even in peace, as we know 
from our own expe ience and from the testimony of others, public affairs are 
nowhere well and skilfully managed ; and when nations go to war, in which 
General Napier say -, “ error is the rule, not the exception ;" when they try to 
foil and defeat each other, their habitual mismanagement becomes, as we 
have lately experienced, terribly disastrous. Disorders so general must 
have a general cause; and, though found in details, must be traced up 
to principles. Not troubling ourselves further, however, with foreign 
nations—to which this brief reference is made merely as an illustration 
and as a warnins aga nst seeking improvement by following the system 
established in them—let us try, step by step, to trace our own faults to 
their source. 

Our Commissariat has been deservedly blamed, What is the explana- 
tion of its deficiency ? Itjwas numerous enough for its duties, or, if not, 
the persons in society capable of performing them are so plentiful, 
that the want of proper persons cannot be alleged. But the Commiesa- 
riat were really ignorant and negligent. Their duties for a long time 
were trivial and matters of routine. Their pay was regular and 
assured to them, and they had no interest in performing their duties 
well. Merit was not the path to promotion in the Commissariat, but par- 
liamentary or official influence. The bulk of the commissaries were, in 
consequence, ignorant and supine; and, when a necessity arose for exer- 
tions dictated by knowledge, the Commissariat was found to be ruinously 
inefficient. 

What is true of the Commissariat is equally true of every other branch 
of the public service. In no one is merit the invariable passport to 
success. In every branch, each public servant, unless he commit some 
flagrant offence, receives his salary regularly, and it is secured to him for 
life. In most offices, too, some kind of promotion goes on till it ends in 
a pension or superannuation allowance. In private Jife affairs are 
managed on a totally different principle. Merit there ensures success. 
The industrious, the intelligent, the zealous, the skilful—be they mer- 
chants, manufacturers, artists, or authors—as the rule, are sure to get on, 
and the reward of every man mainly depends on his own exertions. 
He receives what in his station and condition he honestly earns 
and neither more nor less. We do not mean to say there is no dishenesty 
in private life, that there is no fraud nor chicanery nor oppression 
amongst dealers and masters—but these cases are the exceptions. The 
business of society is, in the main, carried on honestly—and each man 
obtains what he deserves. The public servant is paid, whether he earns 
his salary or not. His reward depends very little, and often not at all, 
on his own exertions; and hence he does not exert himself, and the 
public service is ill done. In private life, whatever some unobserving 
grumblers may say, merit and reward go together; every man’s fate de- 
pends mainly on himself. In the public service reward and merit are 
habitually dissevered, and the consequence is the mal-administration now 
with eo much justice complained of. This is not the fault of individuals ; 
it is the inevitable result of the laws of human nature, and the false sys- 
tem on which public affairs have been managed for a considerable period. 

We must not throw the blame on the hereditary principle: the 
Crown is hereditary ; property is hereditary; but the monopoly of 
office and political usurpation. It with the 
oligarchy, it is continued by Parliament, and is 
people. From the accession of William II1.- followed, 
reign of Anne, by the house of Hanover—in consequence of the 
Sovereign having been a foreigner, and having had neither property nor 
influence in the country, of which, till George II1., the Monarch did not 
understand the language, the Government has really been made a property 
of by a few families heading political parties 
ment were not chosen, the Ministers were not appointed, subsequent to 
the accession of William I!11., because they were men of great capacity 

consummate public administrators, who could and ought to regulate all 


and 


power is a begins 


The members of Parlia- 


the departments of the State on some reasonable and homogeneous prin- 
ciple 
oligarchy. ‘To that the public service has been made entirely subservient, 
Now and then an individual like the first Vitt or Mr. Huskisson forced 
himself by his merit to the top of the tree ; 


but because they served the purposes and preserved the power of the 


but such cases were always 
hold of the 
Government when the foreign King came to the throne, kept it as long 
they mechopolised the 
bulk of the seats in the House of Commons, and still possess a large por- 
tion of them. 
of the State, and appropriated to themselves all its emoluments, 


exceptions to the general rule, ‘Ihe oligarchy which got 


and as exclusively as possible in their own hands 


rhey or their creatures always tilled all the highest offiees 


They 


were not appointed to these high places because they were efficient 
public servants, or men of commanding talents ; but they seized them and 
kept them by mouns of their Parliame niary power. Thus the administra- 
1 1 of public affairs has been for upwards of a century and a half vitinted 
ot its source, and, in spite of « je improvement continua ly intro- 
duced in its details, h | opprobrium 

t begins to be supposed and ' the inevitable consequence 
‘ ham tary government tol peril t people to part rate 

x ) the public business, But this is ay error, Similar or worse 
ategenmeent prevails in Spain and Naples he tMenagement, wiso, was 
far worse among ourselves at the period of the American War, at the begin- 





twlerated by the | 
after the | 


ning of the Revolutionary War, and all through the contest in the Penin- 
sula, and the subsequent peace, before the Parliament was reformed and 
the liberties of the people were extended, than since. The Administra- 
tion, in all its branches, is now purity, vigour, and perfection, compared to 
its condition under the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Bute, Lord North, or Lord 
Castlereagh. If the evil were an essential attribute of Parliamentary 
government or freedom, it would have increased in modern times; but 
unbearable as we find it, tested by our improved knowledge, it has yery 
much diminished. In fact we are suffering from the neglect, ignorance, 
and corruption of our predecessors as much as from our own. 

No persons have been more deservedly blamed, not even the Commis- 
sariat, than the Cabinet, which hastily dispatched an expedition without 
any adequate comprehension of the services it would have to perform, 
and the difficulties it would have to encounter. In their negotiations, 
as well as in carrying on the war, they have shown themselves in- 
efficient. They, like all the subordinate officers of the Government, receive 
and hold their appointments from some other reason than their capacity, 
fitness, and merit, The first Secretary of State for War never evinced 
any talent for the post ; but he had high rank and many connexions. The 
Ministers, therefore, receive and are assured of receiving large salaries with- 
out deserving them, They are, consequently, careless and negligent in per- 
forming their duties. ‘They act, too, in carrying on the public service on 
the same principle on which they acquire office, and bestow all the subor- 
dinate situations on their friends and connections, The whole public ser- 
vice is made private property. Ministers endeavour to serve themselves, 
to secure Parliamentary influence, and to enrich their friende—not to 
serve the public, Throughout the service, from top to botteom—from 
the Prime Minister to the humblest commissary—reward and merit are, 
as the rule, dissociated, and no man gets what he honestly earns. A 
great moral laxity is the consequence, The sense of duty and of respon- 
sibility, essential in public life, is weakened; exertions are always 
limited, by the bare necessity of the case, and very often fall short of that. 
To get as much as possible out of the public, and do for it as little 
as possible—to plunder it whenever it can be safely plundered—has become 
a general rule for every class in society. This is the necessary consequence of 
the corrupt principle on which Ministers are appointed—on which they 
appoint all their subordina*es, and on which the whole administration of 
public affairs is framed. To speak plainly of the system, but making no 
personal allusion, it is palpably dishonest from beginning to end, and 
totally at variance with the system which ensures success to private under- 
takings, and makes the rewards of every man mainly depend on his own 
exertions. 

From thie explanation of the origin of the disorder, the theory of the 
remedy, however difficult may be the cure in practice, is obvious ; but, 
not to crowd our columns with one subject, we shall postpone further 
remarks to another opportunity. 





THE POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS AND BOOKS. 
(From the Gazelte of Tuesday, June 5.) 
TREASURY WARRANT. 
Whereas, by an Act passed in the fourth year of the reign of her present 
¥ th ties of ” 
Majesty, entitled “ An Act for the Regulation of ae eens i, 


the transmission of such letters and —— by the post; and by the same 
Commies one: 


her present Majesty, entitled “ An Act for giving furthe D 
‘Transmission of Letters by Post, and for the Kegulating the Duties of 
Postage thereon, and for other purposes relating to the Post-office ;” 

And whereas by a certain warrant of the Commissioners of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, dated the zard day of January, 1855, it was ordered and 
directed that packets consisting of ks, publications, or works of lite- 
rature or art, might be transmitted by the post within the United King- 
dom, subject to the several rates of postage and regulations therein con- 
tained ; 

And whereas it is expedient that the said warrant should be repealed, 
and that such other rates of postage should be charged, and such other 
regulations made, with respect to certain packets sent by the post as are 
hereinafter contained ; ; Y 

1. Now we, the Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, in exercise of 
the powers vested in us in and by the said beforementioned Acts, or 
either of them, and of all other powers enabling us in this behalf, do by 
this warrant (under the hands of two of us, the said Commissioners, by 
the authority of the Statute in that case made and provided) order and 
direct that the said warrant, dated the 23rd-day of January, 1855, aud the 
several rates of postage and the several orders, directions, and regulations 
therein mentioned and set forth relating to the transmission by the post 
of packets consisting of books, publications, or works of literature und 
art within the United Kingdom shall cease and determine, and shall be, 
and the same are, hereby repealed and revoked. Nevertheless, no Trea- 
sury warrant repealed by the said warrant of the 23rd day of January, 
1855, shall be revived by this warrant. ay 

2. And we do further order and direct, that all packets consisting of 
books, publications, or works of literature or art, posted in the United 
Kingdom, may be transmitted by the post within the United Kingdom, 
subject to the several ra.esan‘ jgulations hereinafter containcd; that 
is to say— 

On every such packet, if): 
charged and taken one unifc.iu | ate of postage of 1d. ; 

And on every such pgcket, if «:. eeding 4 0z., and not exceeding 8 07. 
in weight, there shall be charged . 1d taken one uniform rate of postage 
of 2d. , 

And on every such packet, if ex: .eding § 0z., and not exceeding 1 1b. 
in weight, there shall be charged and taken one uniform rate of post 
age of 4d. 

end ou every such packet, if exceeding 1}b. and not exceeding 1 Ib. 
and one-half of another pound in weight, there shall be charged and 
taken one uniform rate of postage of 6d. 

Aud on every such packet, i! exceedin 
pound, and not exceeding 2 Ib. in wei 
taken one uniform rate of postage of Sd. 


»xeceeding 4 oz. in weight, there sha!l be 


1 1b. and one-half of another 
it, there shall be charged and 





And for every additional 4 1b. in weight of any such packet above the | 


weight of 21b., there shall be charged and taken an additional rate of 
postage of 2d. ; 

And every fractional part of every such additional § 1b. in weight shall 
be charged as } 1b. in weight. La? 

3. And we do further order and direct that no such packet which in 
length or width or depth shall exceed the dimensions of two feet shall be 
forwarded by the post under the provisions aforesaid. 

4. And we do further order and direct that the postage of all such 
— as aforesaid shall in every case be paid at the time of the same 
wing posted, not in money, but by being duly stamped with the proper 
postage stamp or stamps afligegd thereto, which stamp or stamps sali in 
every case be allixed o1 appedies the outside of every such pucket, near 
the address or direction, aud shall be of the value or amount Oi the postage 
duty payable thereon under or by virtue of this warrant, unless any such 
packet be sent from any department or office in or connceted with the 
public service of her Majesty which shall keep @ postage account with the 
General Post-office in London, in which case the same shall be forwarded 
post-paid, and the postage thereof shall be charged in such postage account. 

5. And we further order and direct, that for the purposes of this war- 
rant the terms “ books, publications, or works of literature or art,’ shall 
mean,comprise,and inelude all bookr (whether printed, written,or plain), 
publications or compilations (whether in print or in manuscript), alma- 
nacks, prints, maps (whether on paper or canvas or cloth, and whether 
printed or written), and any description of paper, parchment, or vellum 
(whether printed, written upon, or plain, or any mixture of the three), 
together with any binding, mounting,or covering of or upon or belonging 
to any book or publication or work, or any portion thereof, or of or be~- 
longing to any pai er, parchment, or vellum, and any cases or rollers of 
priuts or maps, book-markers (whether of paper or otherwise), pe neils, 
pens, or other articles usually appertaining to any such book, publication, 
or work, paper, parchment. or vellum, or necessary for itssafe transmirsion, 
except where any such packet shall be transmitted by the post upon or 
inrespect of which a less rateof postage than aminimum rate of 4d. shall 


be paid, and in all cases where any such packetsshall be transmitted by the 
post upon or in respectof which a less rate of postage than a minum 
rate ot 4d. shall be paid, every such packet shall consist of and com prise 
such before mentioned books, publications, or compilations, almanacks, 
privts, maps, paper, parchment, or vellum, only ¢ shell be printed on 
ter only (whether bound or unbound), and shall not 

sa) ! «, tatend to, or include any packet consisting or containing a) 
Wilde (ene he Hodes), Or Any Cases OFr rolicis ul piitite Or tlhepe cl 


bock-tmarkers, pencils, pens, or other articles, 





6. And we do further order and direct, that every such packet shall be 
sent open at the ends or sides, and either without a cover or in a cover or 
envelope open at the ends or sides, and that there shall be no letter, 
either closed or open, nor any communication in the nature of a letter, 
nor any enclosure, sealed or otherwise closed against inspection, nor any 
other enclosure not authorised by this warrant, sent in or with any such 
poe. nor shall there be any letter or communication in the nature of a 

etter written or printed in or upon an y such packet, or on the cover or 
envelope thereof, nor (unless a minimum rate of postage of 4d. shall be 

upon or in respect of such packet) any writing whatever written in 
the eae? such packet, or upon the cover or envelope thereof, except 


7. And, in order to 
mission of letters 

the post under th: isi f this 

ey od oF 8 ae Twenty four heer alter the Bogs at which the 
nm due course of t i i 

until the ae oy of the mail next after that by which ‘the | dnp ds gly 


due he post, to be forwarded by him. 
8. twe do tarth S on 


as shall be sent by the post between places within the United Kingdom 
and by the tof an town in the . 
nothing Rebels contained shall be United Kingdom, an 

or in any wise to affect any oi 

rant which may relate to 


and ings of Parliament, or of rs or other periodical 
< ee Mrertyl - oe sopnsety the - t between places within 

ew + 
= ys ty vilege, nor shall this pre 


sent by the post, under the provisions of resent warrant shall not 
be open at the ends or sides, or shall in le ee width or depth exceed 
the dimensions of two feet, or if there shall be any letter or any com- 


munication in the nature of a letter, written or printed in or u an 
such packet, or on the cover or enve thereof, every such acket. shall 


and may be detained and opened, and at the ry" of the Postmaster- 
General, sha)l be either returned or given up to the sender thereof, or be 
given up to the te whom it shall be addressed, or be forwarded to 
the place of its nation; and every such packet, on so returned, 
given up, or forw , shall be ch ble with a tage of double the 
amount “od to which it would have been liable as a letter if the 


been stamps when posted, and such double postage 
ma, either Seal papier or’ te chariea co the to wh 
See creat eagle Wage 


which such packet would be liable as a poohe-gnenet under this warrant, 
together with a further and additional rate of 4d. 

1. And we do further order and direct that, if any packet sent, or ten- 
dered or delivered in order to be sent, by the post, under the provisions of 
this warrant, shall contajn any letter,or any communication in the nature 
of a letter, whether closed or open, or any inclosure sealed or otherwise 
closed against inepect’os. nang other inclosure not authorised by this war- 

etter 


rant, every such communication, or inclosure, may be taken out 
by any officer of the Post-office, and forwarded to the address on the 
pociet, charged not only with the full rates of postage as an unpaid 
etter, but also with a her and additional rate of 4d., and the re- 


mainder of the packet, if duly prepaid with stamps, may be forwarded to 
the place of its address without any extra ch , 

12. And we do further order and direct, that ony poche sent, or ten- 
dered or delivered in to be sent, by the post, under the provisions of 


this warrant ony 8 packet sent any department or office in or 
connected with the service of her app hich shall keep a post- 
account with the General Post-oflice in London. and the postage 


naving therese, or affixed thereto a stamp or stamps, the value of which 


and if any such packet shall be posted without having 
thereon or affixed thereto any postage-stamp, every such last-mentioned 
paces shall and may be detained and opened at any place in the United 

\ingdom, and, at the option of the Postmaster-General, shall be dealt 
with and chargeable in like manner as is hereinbefore directed with re- 
spect to any packet not open at the ends or sides, or exceeding in length, 
or width, or depth, the dimensions of two feet. 

13. And we do hereby further order and direct, that in every case in 
which the postage chargeable on any packet, under the provisions of this 
warrant, shall exceed the rates of postage to which any such packet 
would be liable as a letter, no higher amount than the letter rates shall 
be charged thereon. 

14. And we do hereby further order and direct that the several packets 
transmitted by the post under the provisions of this warrant shall be sub- 
ject to the several orders, directions, regulations, and rater of postage re- 
peserey contained in a certain warrant of the Commissioners of her 
Majesty's ‘Treasury bearing date the lyth day of February, 1855, relating 
to re-directed rates of postage sy letters and packets which shall be 
re-directed and again forwarded by the post. 

15. And we do further order and direct that the terms and expressions 
used in this warrant shall be construed tv have the Like meaning in all 
respects as they would have had if inserted in the said Act passeu in the 
fourth year of the reign of her present yi nyy A 

16. And wedo further order and direct that this warrant shall come into 
operation on the 11th day of June inst. 

17. And we do further order and direct that it shal] be lawful for the Com- 
missioners for the time being of her Majesty's Treasury, by warrant duly 
made at any time hereafter, to alter or repeal any of the rates hereby tixed 
or altered, or the regulations hereby made, and to make and establish any 
new or other rates or regulations in lieu thereof, and from time to time to 
appoint at what time the rates that may be payee are to be paid. 

Monck. 


Treasury-chambers, June 4, 1855 G. CORNEWALL LEwis. 


Tue Prixcipatities.—A letter from Constantinople, of the 24th 
May, in the Sémaphore ot Marseilles, says :—** The situation ot Wallachia excites 
sulue anxiety here. In the evening of the 22nd the Ministers held a meeting on 
the subject ; and M. Benedetti, Chargé d’Afiaires of France, and other diplo- 
matisis, attended it. It is alleged that the Austrians expel from the Princi- 
palities all persons whom they distrust, without regard to their nationality. It 
1s swid that some French suljects have received viders to leave. Complaints 
are suid tu have been addressed on the subject to the French Embassy aud to 
the Porte; and it is this cireumstance which is stated to have caused the pre- 
sence of M. Beneditti at the last Ministerial Council. The English, on their port, 
ure said to have made very strong complajuts against Prince Stirby ; 60 that this 
afluir Ubreatens to occasion new complications. The Government is continuing 
to occupy itself with a good deal of activity in obtaining recruits and horses in 
all the provinees of Use empire.” 


Mepican Practice 1x tHe East.—A very remarkable case, in 
which J was personally interested, hus just come under my notice. My friend 
came here from the Camp, pale, emaciated, and in a state of complete exhaus- 
tion. J searcely knew tam; hos breathing laborious, a dull pain on the right 
side, aud his geuerul aspect such as might lead a common ovserver to suspect 
the incipient siage of a consumption. | induced him to recur, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to the advice of a civilian and experienced member of the Byzan- 
une faculty. This was done; and, after examining the symptoms, the doctor 
declared at one, with the sinister solemnity of his art, that the case was rather 
serious, but hoped tat, under proper treatment and strict regimen, he should 
be enabled in about three weeks to restore my friend to perfect health. The 
case, he furtherremarked, was one of intermittent fever, which had already 
assumed an almost conliuued form, and was complicated besides with an en- 
largement of the live:—all resulung, in bis opinion, from general mismanage- 
ment, he immoderate use of quinine, ewoug cathartics, as well a8 wine, 
stimulants, and animal food, which, in the general ruu of acute disorders, 
are never employed in these latitudes. My friend was got promptly into 
bed on Sunday evening, the 13th instant, and having called mm on 
the following Friday, to my inexpressible surprise, I found him in that short 
interval * lomeelf spain,” right on his legs aud restored apparently to life and 
vigour. The tollowimg is the course of treatment to which he had been subject. 
Notwithstanding the extreme degree of prostration whereof my friend com- 
plained, leeches were thrice abundantly supplied across the hepatic region, 
which was subsequenUy rubbed in with meicurial ointment. The pain was thus 
promptly subdued, and the fever likewise began to subside, and finally yic ided, 


although of long standing, to light doses ot quiuine, which, however, dating 
fhom the last attack, was continued for several days in ¢ wdually din shiny 
proportions. No wime, brandy, nor stimulant of any descnption, was employed 
is This case to combat extreme debility, nor was one morsel of an al food 
tasted; and the whole bill of tare consisted in a water decoction of rice and 
arrowreot, for which was substituted about the fifth day weak cincken b h, 
w hi wae the sole sustenance allowed until my friend got finally out of dock 

tiamphantly * launched ito lite On that day I saw him, to my 
mien at » up and in tigh spins, and meditating @n allack Upon & potent 


disk «f or’s broth, with a stout red mullet in the rear.—Letter from Con- 


stanline, fe 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 


2OOKS POSTAGE FREE!—The New Order 
in Covnei reducing the Postage of Books, will now enable the 
Publishers of the following Works to send them FREE of POSTAGE 
to any part of the Unit d Kingdom. 
198, Strand, June Sth, 1855. 


NEW and POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Carefully Illustrated with Drawings, Diagrams, &c 
Extract of a letter trem the Reverend 1. Wilkinson, her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools :— 
Stanwix Vicarage, Carlisle, Jan. 19, 1855. 
lear Sirs,—I beg to offer you my sincere acknowledgment of your 
Kimluess in sending me the parcel of Books. They are indeed valu- 
alle wlilitions to our Educational Helps, and | shall not fail to recom- 
mead them ‘hroughout my various tours of inspection.—1 am, 
Dear Sirs, yours very truly, T. WILKINSON, 
To Messrs. Ingram and Co., Milford-house. 





ALGEBRA, for Schools and Students. 4s 
Cre l BCTUR AL DR.z AWING and Engineering. 
BURN, 268 Engravings 
o RITH ME TIC: A New ‘and Easy System, with 
Diagrams. By HUGO REID. 2s. 
ASTRON ONY ° with Illustrative Diagrams, &c. By 
J. MIN: I 
CHEMIS ny for the Young. By J. SCOFFERN, 








M.P 
vic TON AB ‘Y, Ww EBSTERS’ ENGLISH. Impe- 
perial §vo 2 
wut AW ing: vty ‘PERSPECTIVE. By R. 8. 
iy AW ING r lants, Shrubs, Treea, &c. By G. 








BARNARD. Esq 2 

E : , History, Phenomena, and Appli- 
catic ons of. By F. ¢ i. AKEW) 2s. 

ZUCLID. Printed in a ‘clear and bold type, from 
the Text of SIMSON. 2s —- 

GEOLOGY, tor Se hools and Students. By F. C. 
BAKEWELL, 72 Engravings 

GEOME PRY Pracuc *s ‘Tender ed Easy. By R.S 
BU uN 74 Diagrams. *s. 

aby 


JOSKPH guy. With Maps 
NGLISH LANGUAGE, Im- 


Consisting of Extracts from 
A Companion to the Reading-Book. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
and rere’ ravin iy 
GRAM) Stair tie 
proved Elementary. 

INSTRUC! TOR, “The. 
oy Classical ‘Authors. 
MECH AN 2. 
MECHANIC Sand MEC HANISM, Treatise on, By 
R. 8. BURN. 206 
MICROSCOP Ee 








my ach “00 Engraved Objects for 


Study. By JABEZ HOGG, M.K. 

NAT URAL ‘PHILOSOPHY, ‘Elements of. By 
JABEZ None. 0 

FIANOFORT iy ‘E b HANDBOOK (Wade's). Improved 


by JOHN BAKN 
REA DING- ‘BOOK 4 Amusing and Instructive 


Lessons. 

SP BLLING: BOOK, The. Md ith 170 Descriptive En- 
gravin red, 2s. 

SitBaM. ENGINE, "The: its History and Mechan- 


ism KN. 177 Engravings. 4s. 
"TE TAMEN T, NEW. Containing 2 Panoramas 
and 120 fine Engravings. 45s. 


The above Series of Educational Works is intended to supply, at the 
cheapest possible rate, books adapted for Schools and Private Stu:ty. 
The old system of instruction, by which the names of things only 
were presented to the mind of the pupil, has long been admitted 
have og imperfect and —obecn With the young it is necessary 
to speak to the eye as well as the mind—to give a picture of an ol ject 
as well as a description; and the adoption of such a plan of tuition is 
not only by far the most effective, but also far less irksome fo the 
teacher, and more pleasant to the ene The great success which has 
attended the works published in this Series, is a sufficient proof that 
such a class of works was required 

Published by HERBERT Inonam and Co., 








198, Strand, Loudon. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
| bento PARIS; Including New Scenes 


for Old Visitors. By w. BLANCHARD JEKROLD. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





bound, with an Illustrated 


By 


This day is a — 4s. 6d., 
tr by J. ‘Teuniel 
TORIES F ROM A SCREEN 
DUDLEY COSTELLO, 
“ Look here upon this pieture—and on this!’'—Hamlet. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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i 
FaMILY FRIEND for JU NE. Price 2d. 
R GOYT AL A COADE B SI. 
icie un, by 
Price 2d. Now ready. Sold Everywhere. 
oe Be i NURS E 8. 
See the FAMIL rad FRIEND for JUNE, now ready, price 2d. 
lay a} m 
BNstisit: PAST and PRESENT Five 
Lectures. By RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, BD., Exa- 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 
\ this book should purchase CUTHBERT BEDE'S New Story 
* GER; or, Mistaken k yr ad nee Sketeh"—in the ILLUs- 
BE. 


4d A Menwir of the ae ss of the French, giving full details of 
Every one visiting this year's Exh'bition should read the Cri- 
FAMILY FRIEND. 
Full of good feeling, and practically suggestive. 
minjng Cheplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxtord, and Professor vt 1- 
TRATED LONDON MAGAZINE for JUN 


her most interesting careor an tecedents, appears in the 
1 distinguished Artist, in the JUNE Number of the 

L 

Also an Ascent of the Righi, and Day on Lucerne. 

» sec aened edition, revised and enlarged, 
vinity, King's College. London 
TERDANT GREEN. —Those whe have e read 
WARD and Lock, 1A, Fleet-street. 








THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGSLEY 'S NEW 
Hist van al EL is NOW ae ADY. 
3 vols., crown Avo, 31s 
Westwani ii HO? or the VOYAGES and 
ADVENTUMES of SILK AMYAS LEIGH, Knight of Burrough, 


in the County of Devon, in the Keign of her Most Glorious Majesty 


Queen Elizabeth Kendered into Modern English. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY 

“The best historical novel, to oar mind, of the day."’—Fraser's 
Mag tzim 


fue present is the most perfec 
trom Mr. Kingsley's pen.’ —Daily N 
* The book is nobie and well-timed 
MACMILLAN and (Co., Cambridge 





romance that we have yet had 
. 





Spectator 


Bell avd Valdy, 146, Fleet. 





street, London, 

PANHE LONDON POOR: a History of the 
-. leople from their own Lips; giving a@ Literal Deseription of 
their Labour, Earnings, Trials avd Sufferings in their own anvar 






nished " lan, uage, and portraying the Condition their Homes and 
Families, from Versoual Commumeation with the Individuals at 
their Dwetiings. Eedited by HENKY MAYHEW. With Iliustra- 


tions of tue Svewes and People described, 
types by beard, 2 vols Os 

— may be had with Section relating to “ 
Wor 
p ton NEWBOLD, &, KRegent-street, Westminster; 


Mes 


from Special Daguerréo- 
Those who will not 


and 310, Strand. 


13, Great , Martberonghy-ewwe et. 


SSRS. HURST and BLACKETT (Sue- 


eesors to Mr. Colburn), have just published the foliowing 


NEW WOKKS : 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS of 
the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE UL, Vols, Lil. and IV 


completing the ” 
ihe MONAK CHS of the 
of the Buceaneers. By G. W. THORNBURY, Esq. 
he WABASH; or, Adventures of 
Gentieman s Faoily in the luterior of America. By 
2 vols 


MAIN; or, Adventures 
3 vols 

English 

R. BLSTE, 

hoy 

i-k NEW NOVELS 

rhe HEIR ESS uf i AU GHTUN. 


bk — Wyodcham, 


By the Author 
aC 
The NEX1 DOOR ‘NEIGHBOURS By Mrs. 


GASCOIGNE, Author of “ Temptation, € 3 vole 
Miss VARDOE. 3 


& 

the JEALOUS WIFE By 
Just ready 

CONYERS. By JAMES HANNAY. 

&o 3 vols 


EUSTACE 
Singleton Fontenoy 


Author of 
MARRIAGE; 
By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS. 3 





= 


or, Coutrasts in Life 
vols 


)NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA. 








4 ZINE for JUNE (No. 2.. of Vol. IV.) contains Kavanagh, 
with original illustrations by Birket Foster—A Bacheior on Vulgar 
Veople—A Tumbie in the Hay—The Circassians. with Mustrations by 
Portch —eatrice Crs Ceusin Emily ihe Homesteat—The Young 
Tragedian— A Marriag Pos! scriptum # Gossip, with 
Illustrations by the bai jones, with Irac Working 

hanatr vid Watch; Stool Cover— Voetry—Things 
worth know ing—The Viekling, and Preserving 
ENGLISHWOMAN & MAGAZINE is shed in 
“oothey Pwopeuny Numbers and Yearly Half-Crown Volumes, all of 
which are always in print Th purchaser of Vol il., or I11.. is 
entiied to a chance in the annual ¢letribution of Four Hundred 
‘sulmeas in July next Purchaser of Three Volumes has 
Three Chances SAMUEL UO. HRETON, 14 


i , 
Fleet -stree 





lou verie-street, 





NEW MUSIC, ge. 





HARLES MANGOLD’S Latest COMPOSI- 
TIONS for PLANO. SIX REVERIES. Op. 23. Price 3s. 6d. 
WESSEL and Co., 229, Regent-street 
IRY LA Words and Music by Mrs. 
MABERL on 


I te Sung with great suceess by Miss P. Liorton, in 
her Entert@meut, and also by Miss Messen. Price 2s., post free. 
ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent- street. 


ILLIANT POLONAISE. Composed by 
Grand t oncerts at 


EDWARD BACHE ; performed by him at Mr. Mellon's 
St Martin s-hall. Price 3s., post-free 

ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent-street ; where are published 
all Mr. Bache s compusitions. 

a1 y — rn a 

( {RIEVE NOT OVER EARTHLY CARE: 

New & by the Authoress and Composer of ** When Sorrow 

Bleepeth Vostage free for 24 stamps. Also, a New Edition of the 


succcsstul song, With AKT THOU SAD? By EDWAKD LAND. 
ADDISON und HOLLIER, 210, Kegent-street, London. 


~ AURETTE.—The New Song, sung by Madame 








4 Thillon ae immense oieeen; written and composed by 
GEORGE LIN ; is publis! 
~~, BEALE, and C Wey London. Price 2s. 


“ A charming song, of easy compass.’ 

L TROVATORE.—tThe favourite Songs of the 

“ GIPSY,"’ sung by Madame Viardot; and the “ Troubedour's 

Kwomance," sung by Signor Tamberlik, m Verdi s successful Opera of 
* I Trovatore,” with Buglish words, adapted by G. Linley 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Cv., 201, Kegent-street. 


NSTRUCTIONS IN SINGING, after 


Method of the best Italian Masters. By W. MAYNAND. 


huition. Price 5s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, 

Mes DALE, sung by Madame Anna 

4 Thillon, ia No. 654 MUSICAL BOUQUET, with chorus for 

oon voices, price 3d. ; i free, five stamps. Fair Shines the Moon, 

d.; Annie Laurie, 3d.; Partant Pour la Syrie, with 

ct English and French words, 3d. 

Musical Souque Office, 192, High Holborn. Catalogues gratis. 

NV -ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE.— The six books are published in Is. numbers of the 

MULsICAL BUUQUET, beautifully engraved, and strictly accuraw. 

The six books, bound in one volume, cloth, green and gold, gilt 

edges, price 6d. The Wedding March, Notturno and Inter- 

mezzo, Sd. each. The Scherzo, 6d., from Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Musical Bouquet Uthece, 192, High Holborn. 


OSEPH ASCHER’S MUSIC in in the 
MUSICAL BOUQUET, viz., Reverie, Op. 8, Le Sourire, Ca- 
price, and Les Gouttes d Eau, td. each. ~~ B. pita Polka, Louise 
Polka, and his Vaillance Polka Militaire, 3a. a. 
Published at the Ottice, 1v2, High Holborn; ‘ond sold by J. Allen, 20, 
Warwieh- lane, Paternoster-row. 


N’ . 

‘HEODORE — OESTEN N's ; FAN \TASIAS, | in 

the MUSICAL BUUQUET, viz., Lucrezia Borgia, La Son- 

nambula, Don Pasquale, Guillaume Tell, Norma, and Lon Juan, 6d. 

cach. Also, his Gendolied, 3d. ‘1 he Compositions of the great Masters 

of Euglund, France, lualy, and Germany are published iu the Musical 
Bouquet, at the Uftice, 192, Holborn. 


- yx r > . 
ft ENRY RUSSELL’S best and most popular 
SUNGS.— Pull away, Cheerily; Cheer Boys, Cheer, Far upon 
tue Dea, house, Brothers, House ; Sunshine after Kain; Many changes 
i have seen; The Lords of the Forest; and Long Parted have 
we been. All tid. each. To the West, to the West; Parting _ 
‘Sd. each; and eighty other Songs by ~ ular Composer. Pu 
lished at a cheap rate, easluabicly he MUSICAL BUUQUET, ro 
the Uties, ly2, High Holborn. 


TALIAN OPERAS in the PIANISTA at 2s at 2s. 
each.—N-*. 183, 1) Trovatore; 67, Nino; 158, Rigoletto; 91, II 
barbiere; 120, bon Pasquale; 123, Fidelio; 57, Fra Diavolo; 68, Don 
Giovanni, aud 60 others (Uverture and Airs). 2s. each; post free, 
30 stamps; or 3 Numbers, 75 stamps. 
GAY and Co., 5, Conduit-street, Kegent- street, and 67, Paternoster- 
row. © ee gratis. 








the 
Third 


Regent-street. 






































Mes. M. 7 ” BROWN, 
pupil of the late Sir, H. R 
PIANOFORTE and SINGING 

Cavendish-square. 


PDIANOFORTES for HIRE at CHAPPELLS, 
W, New Kond-street.—The best of — description by Broad 
wvod, Collard, Erard, &c., fur Sale or Hire.—wW, New Bond-sti eet. 


PARMoniu M8.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


have a great variety, and are the Agents for the New 
lateut Model. Prices, from 10 to 55 Guineas.—201, Kegent-street, 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

Co., have a large assortment; and are the Agents for 

the “New Model Harmonium.'’’ The prices vary frum 1 to 55 
guineas.—201, Kegent street. 


GREAT BARGAIN, — ~ For Sale s a , GOTHIC 
L HAKP, exquisite in Tone, with all the latest Improvements, 
kvon than half price. Euquire for Address at Mr. Warrens, Stationer, 
London-street, Fitzroy- <aguare. 


, 

Cc? NC XERTINAS, FLUTINAS ACC ORDION 
—The largest and cheapest Assortment of any House 

duu. The above instruments, Taught, Tuned, 

changed. lustruction Books, published in parts 

sent on receipt of postage-stamp.—J, KUSSELL, 

(opposite Compton-street), Clerkenwell, London, 


rPXHE POLY-HARMONICON will make 15,000 

Volkas for Piano. Daily ilustrated at the 
It nas now become so fashionable that the 
ta. Ml. De 





x ---—— -—-— 


‘Pianist and Vocalist 
Bishop—gives INSTRUCTIONS 


ta Lie Address 69, Mor:imer-street, 





in Lon- 
Repaired, or Ex- 
A List of Prices 
80, Goswell-street 


ftoyal Panopticon 





aurouncing the Third bdition, price 
free for eight extra stamps. 
VAN NoOokDEN, 


YRARD HARP.— 


|: 
y) 


: Den ts, Os., 


P. EZEKIEL 115, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 


F OR 8. AL E, a . bargain, a 
very superior and fine-toped double action Instrument, by the 
inent maker It is fashionably ornamented tn maple wood 





and thongh without «a blemish, and quite equal to new, 
will be eold saan immediate purchaser wether with «a key, cover, 
fork. guage, and packing-case complete—for 45 guineas, less than 


one-third ite original cost To be seen at 444, New Oxford-street, 


Loudon 

fWVHE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA, 
£1 lis. 6d. and #2 2s., with Mahogany Box this nove! 

instrument comprises two Concertinas in oue; each having unison 








notes, enabling a single performer—without ditficulty—to play 
duets or melodies with an insulated accompaniment, It is also ad 
mirably suited tothe voice, aud combines results not to be obtained 





in any instrument of the de 
for ditto, 2s. each. laventors 
of the Concertina, as used by the 
public concerts 


VOLKIEN’S 


» and six books of airs 
and CO, Patentees 
verformers at the 









host celebra 
30, Conduit-street, Kegent-street, London 


> 
25-GUINEA Royal MINUTO 
PLANOFORTES,—H. T., the origins] maker of « %5-Guines 
Pianofurt, bas, by the care he has devoted to a!) branches of the 
naoutacture, obtained the highest reputation throughout the universe 
for bis instruments, unequalled in durability and delicacy of touch, 
more vapecially tor their excellency in standimg in tune ip the various 
slimatey of our cvlunies. In elegant walnut, rosewood, and maho- 
ched for abroad for £2 10s. extra.—H. Tolkien's 
, 28, and 29, King William-~-street, London-bridge. 


JIVELISCOMBE,SOMERSET.— Tobe LET, 
the Market-pince, Wiveliscombe eae ro Slesatene pene 


by Mr. Hrewer, drape removed ty Cardiff. Ment, £40.—Apply 
to. Mr. Davis, Belllan, Wivelisconbe 


(J OVERNE ESSES and 





ny. Cases 
Gosemetry, 


with immediate ) ossess 





r, now 





Varn TOR -— 

rUTORS introduced to 

Families aud Schools, hy Mesars. MAIR and SOX, Clerical, 
and G Ageney Offices (late Vulpy, established 

lavistock-ruw, Covent-gardeu, London No charge to 


BS: hulastic 


1883), 7 
Principals 


] OGNOR, justly called the “Montpellier of 


England, for its salubrity of air, gravelly soil, excelent drain- 


werness 





age, and weveral cleanliness. Those who have Children, the lnuva- 
lid, and all who wish to blend retirement and beauty of country 
witha marine residence, should visit this delightful spot. HOUSE 
FURNISHED. making from four to twelve beds, from |he. to £9 Ys 


per week. For further particulars apply to the Port office, 


EVO Gk NTLEMEN VISITING the ISLE of 

wich fo LET, a CUTTER YACHT, of 18 tons, recently 
fiited out for the season, and found with a good Traw! Fishine- 
tackle, &e., with Two car f Ven Al» ‘ tee! Furnished Apart 
ments, with attendance, clo the sen i” 


¢ sitantion and views 
' { Spithead 






A ona! oy tel 





" bb gentlemen 
ia the piace, aud large of small Furnished Houses 1 For fur 
ther particulars, addrves ©. 11., l'ost-office, Bem hottie, isle of Whe tat 


ONDON CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
QGoodge-street_ 


WAUGH and SON, 3 and 6, 
HE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY have 


just received a large tes of shes boveltent of all musine the 
c MINTZ. on a whit 16, (ncford-street. 


ABLES’ CASHMKKK CLOAKS, hand- 
somely Trimmed, IMs. 64.; Heods, 8. 6d.; Valenciennes aad 
Embroidered Robes and Frocks, suitable for from 20s , 
Sets of Baby Linen, from 2is. At NUNN'S, the DBPOT, 
259 Regent-ctrest, edjetaing the Clvens, 





ABIES’ WHITE CASHMERE RE CLOAKS, 





halfaguinea. All the ‘eautiful Ma used in the Business sold 
Frocks, Pelisses, Bonnets (of the superior exoellence for 
which the House has been a for thirty years), in the new and 

atly-enlarged Premises, 53, Haker-street (peer Madame Tussaud's 
xhibition.)}\—Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


* r > 
ABIES’ BERCEAUNETTES Two-and-a- 
Half Guineas; Babies’ Haskets to match, One Guinea. Valen- 
ciwnnes and E 
the sume, less expensive, for the nursery. Baby-\inen in complete 
sets, of varied ,aalities.—53, Baker-street (near dame Tussaud's 
Exhibition).—Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


|} EAL BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS.—The 


stout quality for walking, at 2s. 6d.; the finest, for full dress, 
lds. the pair. in binck, plain, and lace, as well as in the 
natural cream colour. Under-shirts, drawers, andl socks; by the 
origioal consignee in England, at 53, Baker-street.—W. UG. TAYLOR 
late Halliday ). 


r 
V rARRIAGE OUTFITS complete in every- 
pi thing necessary f r the Trousseau, as well as the inex pensive 
things uiced for the India Voy White Dressing Gowus, One 
Guinea. Ladies’ Kid Gloves, ea Cotton Hestery, 2s. 6d.; Silk 
Hosiery, 6s. 6d. Ladies’ ah 5 lds. 64. Cam bric Handher- 
chiefs. Plain and Fall Dress Gentlemen's Shirts, 6s. 6d. In the new 
poate, 53, Baker-street, near Madame Tussaad’s Es hibition.— 
rs. W.G. TAYLOR (Uiate Halliday). 


. 
ADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS—Chamow 
Leather, with Black Feet. Ritte Cloth Riding-habite, the 

Jacke (slined with Silk, Fiye-and-a-Half Guineas to Seven Guineas; 

Young Ladies Hiack Merino Habits, Two-and-a-Half Guineas. 1 oung 

Geutiomen's Superfine Cloth Jackets, 34s.; School ditto, tie. Naval 

Cadets’ Outéts complete.—53, Baker. er-street, near M Tusssad’ 

Exhibition. W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


UILTED EIDERDOWN PETTICOATS.— 


W.H. BATSON and CO.'s Stock is replete with every de- 

scription of Ladies’ Quilted Petticoats for all seasons hider- 

down Quilts and Imperial Coverlet Manufactory, 39, Maddox-street, 
Kegent-street. 


r , 

JAPER-HANGINGS.—The Cheapest House 
in London for every description of Paper. hangings is CROSS s 
Wholesale Warehouse, 22, Great Portiand-street, Ouforu-street, where 
the Public and the Trade are supplied from the largest and most ex- 
tensive assortivent in the kingdom, commencing at sixpence per pleoe 
of twelve yards. N.B. Estimates given for general Deourations, 

Painting, &c. 


nah 

| ODGE and LOWMAN, GENERAL 

WAREHOUSEMEN.—Silks, Shawls, Mantles, Household 
Linens, Carpets, Foreign and British Damaske; German, Sootch, 
and Nottingham Curtains; Chiatzes, Trimmings, and every article 
requisite for furnishing. Norwich and Foreign Dresses, Kibbons, 
Lace, Hosiery, and Fancy (ioeds of every description. N.B. H. ana 
™ oes to call attention to the fact that they make it their constant 
ly to obtain every sovelty as soon as produced. ARGYLL 
How SE, 256 to 262, Regent-street. 


ERDOE’S LIGHT OVERCOATS and 
CAPES, Waterproof, yet Ventilating, Respectable, and Econo- 
mical. Intended for general use, not merely for Rainy weather. Capes, 
30s. to 408. ; Coats, the. to 0s. —96, New Bond-street, and hed Cornhill. 


tT OLYLAND’S Novel and Fashionable Pro- 
menade Long FROCK COAT for the Spri Beason. This 
complete Garment is uow ready for inspection and sale. This artivie, 
together with the renowned KEAUFUKT RIDING and LOUNGING 
COAT, is produced in the First Style, at most economical charges tor 
cash payu ents —150, Strand (two doors west of Somerset-house ) 
r\HE SYDENHAM TROUSE RS, 17s. 6d.— 
1000 New Patterns to select from. Patterns, plate of fashion 
and guide to self-measurement, sent free of the ham Trousers, 
and of every other deseription of gentlemen's and youths’ clothing 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, Nattiers, &c., 
| 29, Ludgate-hill, London 


| W. SILVER and | 


CLOTHIERS, 














































syde 





CO., OUTFITTERS, 


CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACLUKERS of 


— 


Uusrting tequirementa, WATHRPROOF CLOTHING, and the 
various INUIARUBBEK APPLIANCES 
CABIN PASSENGEKS pre t =,’ P 
eens o« a , 8 and 67, Cornhill 
SECON D-CLASS and EMIGRANTS’ oj Pana Bishopagate- street, oppo- 





site the London Tavern; also at 
Liverpool 

Portses and Romevy, Hants. 

Conmmercial-road, London. 

North Woolwich, opposite H.M 's 
Dock yard. 
Thus passengers and purchasers generaiy ma 

GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the 

SHIPPING PRICES. 


wi EETINGS, suited for very large beds, with 
\ High Mattresses, to measure, 3) yards wide, without a seam 
also, Other widths, in Kussia, Seotch, Irish, and Yorkshire sheetings. 
Patterns cut from cach piece, the full width, and the price marked 
upon each pattern, sent carriage paid; or families waited upon at 
home if desired A large stock of the best fabric of Linen Goods, of 
which patterns are sent.—JOHN HARVEY, SON, and CO, 9, 
«ate-hill. 


Outfitting Branch 


Saint FACTORIES... os 
CABIN FURNITURE Do. .. e 


WATERPROOF CLOTHING Do... 


be supplied at a 
HOME quality at 





Lud 





YNLOTHING for th MILLION. 
THE BEST POSSIBLE VALUE, 
. very Size,’ 

Conceivable Shape, and Quality, 

At FIVE MINUTES NOTICR 
Each Garment is Marked in Plain Figures at the 
Lowest Price 
Retail Establishm Nos. | and 3, Aldgate, 
Corner of Du street, City, London 





Firm—T. MILLS and CU 
of Baperience Wanted.) 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY'S 


MUSLINS surpass anything ever yet seen The colours are 
most harmoniously blended; aod there is @ beauty, a delicacy, and 
refinement about them which one can scarcely conceive. The» strike 
the attention of every man; what effect they will have on ladies may 





be easily conceived. We recommend every lady to take the earliest 
opportunity of obtaining a view of them. Patterns sent free 
16, Oxford~ street and at the Crystal Palace 
MPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all 


a choloe of 


the new Patterns, ready-made, or made to measure 
200 New Designs, 208. and 2a. the half-dozen. I 
with patterns for selection post free for two stamps 
BOURNE, improved Shirt Makers, 59, St. Martio's-lane, Charing- 
cross. (Established Sixty Years.) 


RODGERS S Improved CORAZZA SHIRTS. — 
Important Improvements having been made 
rated Shirts, Gentlemen are earnestly solicit 








in these cele- 


1 to suspend their orvers 




















until they have seen them, For ease, elegance, aud durability, they 
have no rival, 3le. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Prospectuses, lirew 
ings, and Directions for Meas ut gratis, and post free 
KODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirt-makers, 59, 8t. Martin's 
lane, Charing-cross. (Established 60 years.) 
| "INFANTINE IMPERIAL is one of those 
4 happy illustrations of French elegance Design aud beauti 

ful Workmanship so frequently seen grounde sn bnglish Model 
to which is given greater couvenion sod miditional safety, by which 
bo accident can happen, forming a most pe 
for Children that has hitherto Leeuw tae 

| facturer, M. RAMAZZUTTI, 2%, Kue Martxeuf, Champs Ely 
, or in the Freneh Ke aar, his only retail Show 





JANTED, LEFT-OFF 
Mr. and Mra. HAKT, of 31, New 
w the highest price in cash for « ioserip 
en's Wearing Apparel—vie., militar, uniforme 
India goods, pyint lace, court trains, trinkets, and al! miscellaneous 
property Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, by 
addressing as above. N.B. Parcels sent from the country will meet 
with immediate attention, and the utmost value remitted by Post- 
Office order. — Katablis 


CLOTHES for Rx. 


portation 






| \ 
| 





4 veare 


' —EE 
WANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 
} AUSTKALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. JOHN ISAACS, 419, STRAND, 
'] 


Opposite Somerset-house, are giving the 
| for Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Clothes, Kegin } Epaulets, 

Books, Lit Plate, Jewellery, au all Miscellnueous § 

or Gentlemen waited on at any time 


highet price in 






hour by addressing as shove 





N.B. All parcels from the country, the utmost value remitted by 
Post-offee order Fetabliahed (% years 
ry\O LADIES.—-A MODEL w ILLUSTRATE 
PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING (Copyright lovention 
BAKKRKIT (Fetablished (840) has published @ Mod © impart 
, he aid of a teacher, her perf 
dresses in the Freueh ae biaglieh 
bined with Lilustraved lostruction 
Narrett, 6. Upper berkeley -street «he ", 
| ent ty poet “, OD receipt of ap « ve de tu Une 
ford-street, to Susan Barrett Juvaluable to Latiow Mavis 


handsomely trimmed with plush, ene guinea; Babies’ Hooda, | 
Tinls 


vbrotdered Froeke and Robes for Christening presents; | 


591 


EEHIVES.— HUMANE BEEHIVES, by 
MARRIOTT, are the best for taking the honey without destroy 

tng the bee . Newly llustrated Descriptive Catalogue forwarded fo 
penny stamp. —Marriott, Beehive Ware , 63, Gracechurch-street 


EEHIVES. — NEI@HBOUR’S Improved 
COTTAGE BERNTV 


Sis. Their Catalogue of other 
| Geo. Neighbour and Somes, 
Lendon. 















cea, sent on recerpt of two stampa. — 
7, High Holborn ; and 149, Regens-street, 





DENEY’S SELF-ADJUSTING BUTTONS 
y and STUDS may be obtained at the Patentees’, ADENEY and 
BUN, 16, Sack ville-street, Piccadilly, London. 

RMORIAL BEARINGS for FAMILY 
ARMS. Send Name and Qounty to the HERALDIC OFFICE. 
Ss. Gd.; oF postage stamps Armes painted, 

H. SALT, Great Turnstile, Lincoln s-inn- 


4 
bee, search, and sketch, 
impaled, and quartered 
flelds 





EW GAME of SKILL—IMPERIAL 


CONTEST; or, the Allied Armics— Registered 5 and 6 Victoria, 
New Game, founded on a seientific basi » highly « . 
i 


r 









atall Fancy Re positories wholesale, h JaQt ES, Hatton. garden, 


TAVIGATION.—Mrs. JANET TAY LOR'S 
a NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 104, Minoriea, offers superior ad- 
vantages to Youug Gentlemen ae for the Sea. References can 
be given to all the large Steam Companies and all the leading Ship- 
owners in London, Terme inete and pp ication. 














] AYLIGHT REFLECTORS Great 

Novetties.Don t burn gas in the day-time. “send on to 
CAPE and 0O., if you want any dark office, warehouse, cella, or 
kitchen lighted up. Cappes are undeniably the best—they never 


tarnish of become discoloured 
judge for yourselves. 


‘TEKL BISCUITS , the 1 most ost valuable Diet | for 
lnvalida, ( suveleensata, and Delloate ( —n Highly re- 
commented by the profession and medical prese as‘ a beautiful and 
useful mvention. Sold by the Patents, F. AL —_ Ait TUN, 254, Migh- 
street, Southwark, in bones, at is. dd., de, Gd, 


fJ\HE BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 
TRELOAR'S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, with 
vable sides and pillars, castors, and brass vases, price #ls. in- 
cvcua-nut fibre maturess.f. THELOAK, lron Bedstead 
Manutee turer, 42, Lucgate-hill, London. 


SCHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, MAGNESIA 
b WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE continue wo be 
wanufactured, as usual, upon the largest scale at their several Keta- 
biishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby Every bore 
is protected by a label with the of their Fi without whioh 


Give a look in at 4, Snowhill, and 



















none is genuiue, German and Brighton Seliger constantly fresh. 51, 
Bervers-street 
JURE DEVONSHIRE CYDER, 33s.; Cock- 


ager Cyder, 486. each 


iu three-dosen 
Ads. 


4%s.; Hereford Perry, 
hampers; Plymouth Gin in one, two, and three-doxzen hamper 
per dozen. The above are all delivered free to the I'x Ainge te 
humpers and bottles included, by BENJAMIN VICKE Ka, when 
Abbott, Devon, Cheque or Pust-office order to acc ompany the order. 


» Wot . ite ’ : 
f{\HE EXCURSIONISTS’ 20s, solid leather 
DRESSING -CASE.—Uther Dressiug-cases for gentlemen, in 
russia or morvcey, and with J. Kodgers anu Sons’ ragurs, are the pull- 
off patiern, 25s., 30s.; the rotl- up, le ; the box pouch, 308.; the up- 
right, 42 de and a3. Also. Pog Bee mato expressly ‘wo stand 
change of climate, £3 10s. ; d the Tourtst’s panion or Writing 
4440. BEL'AMY BAVORY, Dressing-case Maker, 
at his new premises, 24, Cornhill, 


rY\HE LADY'S £3 ROS EWOOD DRESSING. 

CASE contains Jewel Drawer; is of the full sine; lined with 
Sik Velvet, with Looking-glass, Plated Toothbrush Dish, Jars, 
Hottles, Brushes, Combs, and cutlery complete, Also, the £3 '0s 




















pattern, with engraved plated fittings; and the “Unique Lady's 
toe i case of superior finish £4, with the double drawer, brase- 
bot pear! ubl, amt Parisian fitted patterns. BELL AMY 





= AY ORY, Dressing-case Maker, at his new premises, 36, Coruhill 


ATED FRUIT-TREES, 





PATENT ILLUMIN 









Vines, Festouns, and Kouquets of Fruit, Mirrors, and ¢ ande 
labra, surroun oud surmodiicd by Hiuminated Fryit—an elegant 
decoration for Drawing auth Hall-rooms, Boudoirs, Haile, Conserve 

The Patoot Miuminated Furniture is light laily be 
tween Two p.m. and Six, at IB. MURWITZ'S, Sole Agent, 9 south 


aumplon-street, Strand, PF. Barnett, Patentee 


| 

| [PATENT ILLUMINATED FURNITURE, 
Conservatesion Baie alc a aan os 
trees, grapé-vines, 


Dre wing-roome, 
» Cobsteting of Imitation fruit 

aud groups of fruit, candelabra, and 
od and surrot 1 by Hluminated fruit, composed 
yulded from and coloured t) nature 

Hluminated, between Iwo pm, and Mia, at 
Agent, ¥, Southampron-street, Strand. —F, 


festoons 











tae 
HURWITZ'S, 


viewed daily, 
K Sole 
BARNETT, Vatentes 
L FARDS’ “FARINACEOL 8 FOOD. 
best Food and Diet for lafants and Lovalids 
preparati ut, highly nutritious, p 
by the medical 
diet. Mold by ¢ 
Venders, (-rocers, Ltalian Ware 
and %. packets, and un canes, 7a. tl 
gevulne packets aud cases are signed Jas. Harda, 
tured at the Moyal Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent 


part of the 
s.reet, Loudon. 


} AIR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 


DEWDNEY begs to inform Ladies or Genthonen resident in 
town, or any part of the Kingdom, that he beautifully makes, 
elegantly mounts in gold, HAIR BRACKLETS, Chains Lrooches, 
Kings, Pins, Studs, &e., aud forwards the same carctuily packed ta 
bos t abvut one-half the usual charge. A beautiful colleetia: 


~The 


















Ober ve 
and mauufao-~ 





CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 
AIR JEWELLERY. A new and elegant 
iMustrated Book any 


Sent free for Two Postage Stamps w 
World 17%, Fenchureh- 


DEWDNEY, Hair Jeweller, 











peel: . moot hon \o iustrated 
book sent t m receipt of two postage stamps. Dewdney, iy’, 
Fenchurch street. 


BROWN COD. 


and apeetily efficacious Ol, 
and tnvartebly and carefully 


| )* DE JONGH’S LIGHT 
LIVER Ol This pure, genuine 


eutorely free ff ue favour 










tittied to chemical analysia, is now 
able success by the mows . 
of tte proved au riinary hima To preolude any 
subsequent adulteration, it is supplied only in bettles, capsuled and 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh's stamp and signature, wineut whieh 
hone are genuine 

| Bold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr 
de Jongh * suie Ce 


Delgnecs; and in the Country by respectable Che 


| tists 


10 ounces) Pints (20 ounces), ts. Od.; quarts 























(40 cunces), Os. Lippertal measure 
“ Wadham's Hill, Wolverhampton, 
made 4 violent attack upon our iron safe, whieh is ous of your fre 
the appearance vernal very sireng housebremnin 
Jeavours Ww furee 
it open; but we have u uty taforulog you Unat, owing 


[APNG ATTEMPT to FORCE OPEN 
“Feb. 0, ibd. 

aud thief-prouf mavufacture, aud coutained « large sum @ tnuney 

which they had broken their at pis, amet left t 

Wo the great streugth of » Fulyoot was eutirely defeated, 


| Half-pints 2s. Od; 
one of CHUBB 'S FIKE and THIEF-PKUUFK BAFES, 
“ Gentlomen,— Laat night some tueves broke into our offies, 
| with other valuab From th istigured coudition of Uwe 
1 
certain that the thieves tte t 
e are, geutiemen, your obedient sei van 





we tintmet 
vur 








and & JUN fe, 
“ Mesare. Chubb aud Son, 57, 8t. Yaul's Churchyard, Londou,”’ 


CHUBB'S LUCKS, with all the newest improvements 
Wustraced Li with sions aad ps 


Complete 


ry 








will be seut on applic 









Chubb ap » 97. Bt. Pauls Churchyard, Lowden, 2, Lord-eireet, 
Liveryool, \6, darket-street, Manchester; and Horsely-fivids, Wol- 
verhamvutom 


THE BEST FOUL FOR CHILDREN, 


| 


Ouly 


INVALIDS, AND O'HK he. 
UBINSUNS PATENT BARLEY, for 

makiog superior BAKLEY-WATEK tn Gfteen nin ules, hes pot 
tained the Peeves» of ber Majesty aud the Ki yal Family 
but has oun eheral use to every ciase of the Cor nity d 
in a nvowledged ty # (1 unrivalled as 4p eminently pure. autritious, 
and light seul invalids; muck app oved tor making @ 
delle ous Custard-pudding, aod excellent for thickening broths or 








‘ 
KUBINBON'S PATENT UKOATS, for more than thirty years have 
bevu beld in constant and inbreasing public estimston as the purest 
farina of the vat, aud as the bert and most valuable preparath o for 
Masing @ pure god delicate GRUEL, which forme «@ light anu ou 
aged, is a popular recipe for Colds and intlu- 
eneral gee in the sick chamlter, and, alte nately with the 








ey, is Bu e,cetient food for infants aud ehila 
miy Uy the Patentees, ROBINSON BEL 
* to the Queen, 64, Ked-Lion street. Hutt 
me Prope reof Kobinson's Patent Marley and ba 
desirous at the pa . 
io 4 per! otly sweet ly ual the publie 





that eve y packet ls vow completely euvelop: 
Over wh ch is the a ual and well-known paper Wiay\- 

sold Dy all respe table Grocers, Druggints. aud vihers tn ewe aad 
country, in Packets of 6d. and \is., and Family Cauist re, at #., Se., 
end Us. each 


pyres: Unfoil, 





(Jone 9, 1855. 








NEW BOOKS 


“ Safe to amuse, interest 
Lendon: Warp and srs. 158, Fleet-street. 





Tier. BALLAD of SIR RUPERT: A Ghost 


wt H.R. “Fools rush in where Angels fear to 
“Pele one Bil MARSHALL, and CO., London. 


E punset TeeATise" on the EXIST- 


: EING ; to 

ENCE ARACTER of the SUPREME B 

dhe Flew ioe ai hae jet, pee” NCHOR THOMPSON, 
place. 








or treati By the Rev. 
“—- RIVINGTONS, | w 


or re 2s. 64. 
Pili BREA ef the GROSS ; 


as Man 

ry Cooper a and such a volume as 
thie mast be Mnctive both to his friends and opponents.” —The 
Empire. 





so 
or, 


GROOMBRINOR; ; and all Booksellers. 





HE CANARY (Treatise on on). By WILLIAM 
Those —+¥ <n vod oa bet y this universal fa- 
0k on 
conte ppb ems William Kida" s book. Price 6s. Illustrated. 
GROOMBRIDOE and 80NS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, Londen. 


Cre SYSTEM of SHORT- HAND, by 
which the ont A. 4 be acquired pow. a Se oan 





aid of & master. fth Edition. 
bs Ton fanpe and S0NS5, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


BY WILLIAM KIDD, OF HAMMERSMIT 


IDD'’S SONG BIRDS—THE CANARY. 
K. POWER of EXAMPLE, for GOOD or EVIL. 


PrireE: Its Tints and its Shadows. Is. 
GROOMBRIDGE and 50N8, 5, Paternoster-row. 


GILBART PRIZE ESSAY on the 
GREAT SxeIeeTIOS ot 1861. With numerous Illustrations. 
By GRANVILLE SHARP. 
: GROOMBRIDOK, Paternoster-row. 





ART ‘of CHESS” PLAY. A New 


Ng the Geme of © Chess. By GEORGE WALKER 
1LLAM eng th and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and 
Hatfield, 74, Tottenham-court road. 


DEDICATED BY 4 my Ney TEP QUES. 
Complete in Large Vols., roya’ 
BOOK of the GARDEN. 
Cc BARLES BinToee. wen 
Vol “ arately, a 
VOL. 10s un Fo mats » of Gardens and er 1 a 





By 


of Garden 





tL. oe Teaedl derdenmng. aD Paaes, and 279 Eagravings. 
of the LAST WAR: "Tene the 
araoda, MA. Wor. Coll., rth Hos- 


“ Fetasan BLackwop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Jet eR with Illustrations by the Author, price 
Gervices and Anecdotes of Bir © “yy a neo 
A, se Vice-Admiral of by Fad ie - tee OS Xa AKM- 
i Lowomas, Brows, Gueen, and Lowamans. 


NEW BOOKS, $e. 


Unter the Kapaa Patronage er Mas and Prince Albert. 
. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE Bre 1855 








(G*- ROWNEY and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE FINE ARTS. Price 


Btitched. 
GUIDE to PAINTING on GLASS, for DIS.» 4. 
SOLVING VIEWS. 1°06 
GUIDE to WATERCOLOUR PA PAINTING, ‘by 
Mlustration in 


Baltion — 
GUIDE to OlL PAINTING. iiy.J. 8. TEM- 
PLETON. Seventh Edition. 
GUIDE io OIL PAINTING. Part Two (Land. 
Nature). 3B each 
av urbe to LIGHT at aid SHADE DRAWING. 
Gui rs. M. MERRIFPELD 
ULDE to PENCIL and d CHALK DRAY DitA WING. 
ith L 
othe to ‘PicTORIAL ART.” By H. i ONEIL- 
each 
GUIDE “to “to LEVELLING’ and "SURVEYING. 
GUIDE to 0 PICTORIAL PE PERSPECTIVE. ‘By 
GUIDE to FIGURE DRAWING. By GE 
HICKS. With Illustrations each | 
GUIDE to FLOWEit PAINTING in WATE 
C. ROSENBERG. With Illustrations. i 
GREEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS of PERSPECT. 


IVE. A New Edition. Size, 12 by 9. 
Bietoeen Postage Stamps. 
» Manufacturing 


Either Guide may be had free on send: 
Published by Gkorak ROWNEY and Artiste’ 
Colourmen, 51, Kathbone-piace, London. 





Second Edition, price Is. ; le. 4d.; 
RNAMENTAL LEATHER WORK. A 
Concise and Clear Raptanetion of Cis Pn Ap 


for the Art may be o 





NEW EDITION, aan iBITiON. OF THE PARIS 


a few days hed a Revised Edition 
ALIGNANIS PARIS GUIDE, with an 
accurate —-_ -y of the * * de Cristal,” a Map, and 
many Plates. |fmo. 10s. 6d. bound. ay be had (with the Map) 
without the Plates, Bi. 7s. 6d. ——- 
London: SiMPKLN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


r HE TOWN GARDEN, price 2s., is a little 
in a concise manner the best in- 
City and Buburban Gardens. 

ver ine F Publish GROOMBRIDOS and 








Order it of any 
Bons, 5, iA 1 


VERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; con- 
taining Pratical Instructions ay ats ap opera 





expenses, according to 
Sent free for twenty-four stamps ae Cc 
ou brewer, No. 9, p SES, 





NEW MILITARY wOvaL. BY yd Y janes OF THE 
eo — ny 


z x HLTOR ‘Tie, Gueen's Ov 
x A by the ‘Author of the “* Romance of 
it into g-neral circulation, Is issued at TWO 
Sritne usual £1 lle. 6d.—the — relying 
a large sale to them for the oa, 


cepay ive Copy 
Lendon: Grenok Ko TLEDOGK cat 0o., Farri an. 


\bitshed. Lady oon 1 frow by pont for ten 
ro ohagee L MARDEN Work, 
Less Bon ts * which Drawing may 
rer to soqeloed of drawing 
udics 
Gate-street, Lincoln's- 
Winsor and Newton, 











7 eee. we 
“hers OF encase Exhibiting 


Remarkable Objects of ef Intecens in the Me- 
, JOHN TIMBB, vad 


of London, nue, is this volume; 
/ a could wish 








Glass to Imitate China. "plain 
process; with the best method of gid 
London: J, BARNARD, 339, rs 





OOKS POSTAGE FREE!—The New Order 
in Corneil reducing the Postage of Books, will now enable the 
Publishers of the following Works to send them FREE of POSTAGH 
toany part of the United Faso. 
196, Btrand, June 8th, 
—— NATIONAL ILLU STRATED LIBRARY. 
Im handsome volumes, containing about 300 and numerous 
, crown Svo, neat'y bound in cloth, gilt, as. 4d.; or cloth 
Be 64.; moOrucco, ~ ae Je. 64.; morocco 
a in one, calf, marbled edges, 9s.; morocco, 


“pus WELLS | Live A, * Be. JOHNSON. Witli 


Por! raits 


The MORMONS “a, Laiter-Day Saints: their 
fe ORDS of HEAVEN; or, the Planetary and 


‘Atel! Worlds. 2. 6d. 
PICTURES of TRAVEL in ihe SOUTH of 
% ALESANDES OU MAK. %. 
‘RA VEL TARTARY, THIBET, 
144-56 
WOMAN'S 2 hte Y ROUND the WORLD, 


Peteoatt tut POPULAR DELUSIONS, 
By Dr. CHARLES MACK 
By R, 


RKagravi 
oe 


in 


sWELL'S TOUR to the HEBRIDES, 
Cc va 
; PARRA VE eieerpexce at the CAPITAL 
«bet KINGDOM of 
NGLISH “SONGS,” from the Sixteenth to the 
BCOT Trish: SONGS, from the Sixteenth to the 
FRENCH "SONGS, trom, the = -g] to the 
Niveteent! 0 OR, Bag. Be. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE Sik: TCHES of LONDON: Pea 
yt OMAS MILLER. %. 6d 
TXDAME PREIFFEK'S visit to ICELAND 
the SCANDINAVIAN NORTH . 
he | BRAS & the ‘ALPS: a History of the Per- 
the Waldenses. 2. 6d 
isi te the HOLY LAND, (EGYPT, ke. By 
ME PrERiF Twelve T 
MURUTE FEDS A r es EXPLORING ‘EXPEDITION, 
“TOTES HOMER'S IL LAD, with Flaxman’s 
“The ODYSSEY of HOMER it, with Flaxman’s Illus- 
mThe ome 1. LEE ANGL Eb R of Izaak Walton and 
+. id 
EX PAORDIN AY “HEN: their Boyhood and 
MRUNYAN'S PGR: SP Phos fess, Thirty Out- 
line ant numerous ¢ 
os ELS “in “SPAIN. 
. mS he LIFE and POKTICAL WORKS of ALEX- 
‘EK. Fourvols. 10s 
the RIGHT HON. EDMUND 
By rer te. Od 
wun TURAL HistORY ‘and ANTIQUITIES 
the Rev. G. WHIT 
“Pe LIFE. and 
HAKLES WHITEHEAD 
MIOUNSON'S Ll VES of the | POETS. Completed 
wy HAZLITT. 
The RY of RUSSIA. “by J. DUNCAN, Eeq. 


Twe vols. Coloured 
Po bitemed py =200., \e8, Serand, Lon doa. 


Ww ith Samevens Authentic 


= 





de. 64. 
TIMES ‘of SIR WALTER 
de. 6d. 


EW meaDiN@ URS Bs for PROTECTING 
the ILLUSTRATED Lona 5 ay | during perusal. 

PORTFOL108 te contain Biz M ae 48. each. 

CASES for BINDING the Volaabee <a 

May be obtained at the Office, 194, Strand; Sn Booksellers. 


PENNY BANKS SIMPLIFIED by 


eee: 8 SYSTEM. 
__ Specimens free for Sic Gtampe. 1. Lacy and Co., Warwick. 


ORGAN’S PATENT T PAPER and MILL- 
p44 CUTTING Soo —SHARP, STEWART, 
manufacturers, are to execute orders for 
coc enachioms to al ain "Ailes ¥ Manchester 
E PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK your 
t, and best 





and LO., 
tho a) 





ATENT 





ODELLING in 


DIRECTIONS, Py By 9 GILBERT. ag 4 ay | pest for '6 
stamps. ‘ork (as it 


| mys at the 
Boho Bazaar. The ulsite yew he Toot Bo x complete. 
—Address, Messrs. Gil 13, Boho-square. 


‘e Pu 4 
HEAP STATIONERY, &c.—Literary Gentle- 
men, Schools, and all who use PENS, INK, and PAPEK, may 

e 4 saving of at least 7s. in the pound in Stationery dealt 
AKTHUK GRANGER'S Warehouses, 9, Holborn-bars, City 
Fitgroy-terrace, New-road. ‘The cele 
dozen by post) neither scratch nor corrode 
to the country. 


> 
O CHARGE FOR STAMPING PAPER 
and ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials. 
KOURIGUE'S cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; cream- 
laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; thick ditto, five quires for Is. ; 
Foolseap, 9s. per ream; Sermon-paper, 4s. 6d. per ream. At MENRY 
RODKIGUE'S, 21, Piccadilly. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and MA- 

TRRIALS may be had, of the best q means and at prices 
worthy the attention of the Trade, at DANI L M‘'MILEAN 8 
Wholesale Photographic Dépdt, 132, Fleet-strect, London. Price List 
sent free on avpteatton 


"WHE AkT of ENGRAVING on GLASS, 


» Names, Portraits, Flowers, and Land for Or 





method of 
ELECTRO- 
articles cam be 


fe 64. 
BAKER and CRISP, 2a Regent street, London. 


ILKS for the MILLION.—200,000 
consisting of plain and fancy SILKS, rich and 
clucked sieve, and « magnificent assortinent of 
Sous qeods ane thn chethe of Owe pear mamumaterem, who 








“FLOUNCED SILK ROBES, at 


SHEATH'S, %4, REGENT-STREET. 
Checks—Stripes, 34 Guineas. 


Nz” g 


wide width. 
Regent-street. 


. SiLe— 





Patterns sent per post. 
Address, W. W. SHEATH. 2 264, Regent-street. 


VABINET, or IRISH POPLIN, WARE- 
HOUSE.—Water (not Air) oot LADIES’ YACHTING 
CLOAKS, and Dress , all Colours and les. —-DOUDNEY8, 
17, Old Bond-street; 25, Arcade; 49, Lombard-street. 
Patterns by post. 








Farr aunarn, sa SUMMER DRESSES.— 
W. W. SHEATH, 264, REGENT-STREET, has the honour of 
ae Ladies that he has just received from Paris the entire Stock 

of a French Manufacturer, consisting of Plain and Printed F lounced 


Address W. W. Sheath, 264, Kegent-street, London. 


ee PENCE and BUCHANAN, from Glasgow 





and Foreign ey and Mantle Warehouse. 
“ty poca abegpiion, and 78, 8t. Paul's Church- 


Lie SPRING CARTS, also 


rien constenstion, ob Sug loons poten — WU. DRAY and 
Manufacturers, Swan-lane, Thames-street, London-brivigc. 





h [ANGLES of every description.—No Family 
should be without o Pri and descriptions lal 
Plication to WM. DRAY and CO., Swen-lane, L — eo 


HAIRDRESSERS and PERFUME RS. -. 


vane to PURCHASE a First-class Business in the above 
= in one of 


fhe WENHAM LAKE | ICE COMPANY'S 
seat ICE, in Blocks, and their 


, Can be obtained 
= Sertiouiars tnt pes 





New Persian 

om int. The ow: 
at a moderate 
Bookseller, #6, Fri: 





SALMON, TROUT, x and od PIKE RODS, FLIES, 
odiained at J. rl §-— ~ pine, Poca * canbe 
Guass CHINA, and ad CHANDELIERS. — 
sea reir. B, J aon ie Werks, Manado 


REIDENBACH’S WHITE ROSE SCENT 
oan mt ty) ye Kose Cold Cream, \s.; 
Mouth-wasb, equally siually ragrant —I37b, Ne New Hond-street, = 











=e Mr. 
\e Frice Seed eer bon 


LAADEN CONS ‘cx pully, Dakoig 


Howard's Tooth: 
and Medicine- 








(late James Soott and Co-), SILK MERCERS and GENERAL 
— of SILKS, each a Post-free.— 





SPRING SILKS at “a cee 243, 
REGENT-STREET. Patterns sent 


— 


Strijad sod Cheaked Plt de Soe o 
Ditto 


Hoire an 
tir Anh and ober cowtiy ey. Regent-street, London. 


to 

with ans tet for use. ome’ 
Genuine 

SS ‘. moa of of the sole Manufacturer and Proprietor 


=| BY OU NEEDLE-CASE, con 


Mo 44 cadsung tate hee Rag 


vali wit shy r bar Work Work abla eke ot pe 


ADIES sakeanal ”"—New NIPPLE 
Seo an ae tippies.—-URNGAMIN BEAM, 198, Oa 198, Ox- 


tord-cureste ta. 64-5 by pom, OA ont extra. 








HE SUMMER DRESSES at KINGS, 243, 
. Patterns sent 


Barege de sine “Conan Mie)”: 
adaree (fo (for Patterns) to King and Co., 


\HE “ BABY’ 8” NEW FEEDING. 








rae BLACK SILKS — « KINGS, 234, 


costly styles a 
Bha CKeaks, Ribivena, Ginwes, isestery, &o., etisiien 
aadeuee (tor Pesteras) to Kine’ end Cor’ Hogent-street, London, 


HITE AND COLOURED KID GLOVES. 
Lanchet Chain stashed ab enentpannttnary Ortet lag ay 


poet ive tor twelve stage. BAKER and 4 
as PARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 
Peni PeAl the Mew Spring Colourys 


Mace by De i Fovme yee ‘ 


BAKER Ped OkISE, i, Negent street (Corner 
GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 
BAKER and CRISP 


ARIS 
P Gauaran 


If not approved ef returned. 
931, Regent-street (Corner of Maddox-street). 


TTERNS SENT POST-FREE.—BAKER 
and CRISP’s MUSLINS, BAREGES, CAMBRICS, &c., at 


Every Novelty in British, French, and India 
Ouyendis Rindines, Deantlid Cutets Goiveres coeteeening 8 to. 68 














RoMexp SPILLER’S 8 BACHELORS 
Sais Soe, eee ~= “ —— 
APPINS’ “SHILLING” RA 


Mews 
PIN and FN atl BOT ee qeann't Oatley Works, 
Me eaie 











har. Willige Manby, Wetvecamngenne deve 


TENT an eee Good 
Lag niving for £9-—81G. CARLO MINAS ie 


persons wo Exibit hi” PATENT ‘atint ux Bio- 
INcUBATOR in any part of England, France, <r America, at 
this would ‘2 bs found a very 





To persons with limited 
profitable ip vestment.—Adadress 16, 





OVELTIES in LADIES’ DRESSES, 1855. 
Rich Checked and Striped pure Glact Silks, £1 60. 9d. the full 


SiIK/ Shirt, with three Flounoes, and ample quantity for bodion, 


French 7s. 9d. the full dress. 

Ditto Muslins, 5s. 9d. ditto. 

Duto Liama tama (very fine), 98d. yard. 

pete ne sep eh i ~ . , 

ans ‘loaks ( colours lined oughou ee ee guinea. 
Valenciennes Lace, from 3}d. per yard. 


Rich Bayedare } ay colours), lined with silk, 7s. lid. 


Patterns 
WHITE and COMPANY, ‘io,  REGENT-STREET. ry of 
the Victoria Paris Kid Gloves, postage free, upon receiptof 13 pe. 





es REAL CHINA-GRASS HANDKER.- 


CHIEFS. 


E. lel 





Windows, Vases, &o., either opaque or transparent in colours, suc- 
cessfully Laught in One Lesson. The Instructions t free 15 
fostage stamps. Catalegue gratis.—Published by T. M. Feist, 29, 

indser-street, Brighton. 


s , 
SUITABLE PRESENT for a YOUTH.— 
An pameneey es PHOTOGRAPHIC CAME ' PORTRAITS 
or VIEWS, guaran’ cn ees . tly sha and flat picture, 4 
inches by 3, with Chemicals and A the Collo- 
dion Process; with —— oewiens for use. Ticked in acase, 
£118. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM and CO. Sra 
clans, &c., 90, Lord-street, Li . Forwarded to any part of the 
kingdom on receipt of a P order. 


FOR INDIA, THE CRIMEA, Si Senenots, AND ‘TRAVEL- 


JATENT FUSEE CANDLE COOKING 


LAMP.—Will boil or stew a pound of meat in one hour—boil 
T, eggs, Tloe, soup, &c.—giving at the same time a most brilliant 
ign, is fied with « mirror, forms a reading-lamp and hand- 
ter 


The Patent Fusee Candles can be instantly ignited asa lucifer; are 
made of hard stearine; will keep good for years in any climate. 

The cost in burning is less than one halfpenny per hour; the weight 
of t: ¢ lamp complete— with one canister of it to last a 
month, supposing the lamp to be in use eight hours per day—is under 
twelve pounds 

The size of the two together is ten inches broad, ten inches high, 
and six inches wide; proving it to be the most portable, aa 
and coonomical lamp that has yet been invented for the army and the 
public generally 

Sold Wholesale by the Patentee, at 55, Albany-str Regen 
Park, London, aud Palmer and Co., Sustem-eeoet Clarkeewell; 
Exported by Keach, Son, and Nephew, 37, Lime-street, City ; etal 
by Uutiluers, Lamp-dealera, &c. Every Lamp is labelled “ Paten 
Fusce Candie Cooking-Lamp 

an sweaty Teoommend it to military men and travellers io 
general, as wing superior to auything we have - 
vice Gagette, April 7, 1856. —s ——— 





wot 
@ powerful light, but one which will add materiatly to the warmth of 
hie teat or room lu cold weather United Service 


Gasette. 
‘As acamp, or ship, or travelling camarade, it is above all 


| for pot owly will it cook & meal impromptu, but it will also supply a 


triliiant light for the student im his tent or cabin. Need we say 
More than that the candle (or fuel) is exceedingly economical, wo 
reader the * Fusee Candle Cooking + 3 @ most acc ps boon 4 


er and navy, and al 


also be found to add 
room, 


Army Despetch, 





ly fine, b ifully v: -coloured Wreath Borders, 
t 
LADIES’ CHRISTIAN RAsee BNCIRCLED IN THE 
0) 
a ONE SHILLING 

an RR. aye wach. 
Sample Handkerchief sent vo post upon receipt of Fourteen 
BELL AKD OW 


EN, 
PANTHEON HALL OF ae al 
and 78, OXFORD-STREET 


para HALL OF FO MMERCE, 


Opposite the Pantheon Basaar. 
my uty wm ot y 
Beas. pee ae BL ID GLOVE 
nie Latchet attached. 
PRICE ‘ONE ene, PER PAIR, 
Latchet Chain attached. 
In the undermentioned Colours for the Spring Season — 





‘Alma— Copper Brown. 
— Light Tan. 
Celene hy. 


Paillo— Straw 
Cc peqndonvery Light Brown. 


No. 

1. Draps Fixes—Fixed Drab. 
Chocolate. 
Gris Protestant— Mid Slate. 
Laveoder. 
Tan d'Or—Golden Tan. 
Emerald. 

itron—Deep Lemon. 


Green. imon. 
Rose. Ardoise—Slate. 
ogee Bright Blue. » . 

Mai 

© Sovtnaheo— Light Green. 
Li 


tn Meme t 
< 
SERSBEDSEDEDETES % 
© = 


Marron Clair—Light Brown. 
White. Marron fones‘—Dark Brown. 
Nature—C. 34. Ruby. 


oe 


for the Sale of the Keal Alpine Kid Gloves, already so much appre- 
a brilliancy of oolour, perfection of quality, cut, 
that no other Glove can possibly compete with. 
in every size from 6¢ to 
The Kea! Alpine Kid Gloves, with the tered Kugénie Latchet- 
chain Fastening, a be ——— elsewhere than of the sole ap- 
pointed Ageuts, Kumbe 
PA ANTUBON WALL OF COMMEKCE, 
Nos. 77, 78, Oxford-street. 

N.B. Sample Pairs sent by won the “ecerot of 14 postage 
pe; weight of Gloves, with La ene Chain ateched, excecding 


stam 

the half-oune» 
id and Family Linen at 
th Samples 





and British Table Linen, Irish 
ouseho! 


i) ‘AGNIFICENT DESIGNS in TABLE 
4 
. Post-free.— 


LINEN.— The NATIONAL LINEN COMPANY have now on 
Address, ey Linen Company, Fieet-street (corner of Far- 
ringdon-strew.), Clty. 


anary 
RUMBELL and OWEN are the only appointed Agents in Evgland | 








| paaibes CES, London and Suburbe, FOR 
DALL—Keguut’s-park, Highbury ici Apply 

ive tall particulars to the Proprietor, D. HUGHES, Boliciter: i 

Gresham-street, Londoa. 

ILBUBK. —To be LET, or - SOLD, fit for 
immediate occupation, several semi-detached VILLAS and 
12'S, over the Kaliway Bridge wear Kilburn-gate. Conveyances 
all parts of London every few minutes by cheap-fare Umuibuses 
aud rauway trains. Parties iu want of houses in an open, beautiful, 

aud healthy situation (the site of the garueus of the famous old Pri 

at Kiluuru,, are invited to we 3 the lvcality. Kents from £45 w 
per auvum. Sewers, roads, and paved footpaths completed. Le- 
tached or sewi-detached Villas, wiih or without Stables, would be 
but yg 4 the acovmuuvdation of those who would take the 
sale, or Puichase. Avpiy at the Building Manager s 
Uttice, is St. George's-verrace, Kituurn 


n . ° 
y ILBURN.—To be LET, or SOLD, a Pair 

of new, well finished, semi-dewcled ELIZABETHAN 
ViuuAS; Rents, £60 per annum (Price, £1000 each). being Nos. 2 
aud 27, Priory -roud. Ap open, beautiful), and healthy situation (th 
site of the gardens of the famous old Priory of Kilburn). Apply to 
the Building r onthe ground. Aiso To Let, « semi-detached 
VILLA, No. 31, -road, now finishing. Kent, in. 


7 AULTS under the ROYAL EXCHANGE,— 
All Beers, Wines, and Spirits in true Standard Measure:— 
ALLSOPP’'S and BASS'S finest PALE ALES, imperial quarts 8, 
te 4s. Gd, half-Pinte 2s. 6d. per dozen; Dublin Stout, &., 4s. éd., 
. 6d.; finest London Stout, 9s.,, 5s. 2s. 9d; best London Porter, és., 
Se. 3d., ls. Od.; Sootch aud Strong Burton Ales, its. dd, Se. 6d., and 
3s. 3d. Sherry and Port, in imperial pints, full three-fourths of the 
usual wine quart; dinner Sherry, 2ls.; fine pale and brown Sherry, 
24s., 30s., auc Bie. per dozen; ag Port, 248.; snperior <y 
and fine itoriz Ports, 30s. and 36s.— Address, Koyal bachange Vaul 
Cornhill. 
RESENTS, CHEAP, ELEGANT, aud 
USEFUL, at PARKINS and GUTTO'S.—Rosewood 


lined, rich silk velvet, Jewel-drawer and 
fitted, "ha. 6d.; Traveiling 








wore Paper-eases, and | 
te. Moroea Travelling and Carriage- 
mem Maché of every description. 
ake wy * velvet | lined, 2ie.; Onk 


richly mounted 
Gi odes Ww riting- 
Stationery 
cases, 





“ Whereve: the stream glides pure, wherever the spring sparkles 
fresh, there, for the vast pope € the maladies which Art pro- 


ee = 


situated on the most beautiful part “5 the 
and st. Goar, is supplied by a perennial spring of the ——. 
remarkable for its abundance and equality of temperature. he in 
ternal arrang ts are on the most oo ape 
liberal scale , the prices var: 
of the rooms, from 41 lis. 6d. te tty fe 
= a lodging, baths, attend 
London hours req: tha: 

r= ie aid) 10 Dr. BACK, the Reside, 

freneh lan 


TUTION, at Boppard, 





all =. ‘should be addressed (pre; 
Physician (who ie well acquainted w ith the English and F 


guages), of w he Director of the mt, 


inden : Printe’ and Published at the Office 198, Strand, in the Parish 
— St. Clement D: in the County of Middlesex, Aad ULLIAM 
LITTLs, 198, Strand, —BATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1855. 








